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Ww. B. NUFORM CORSETS 


| =combine style perfection and fit with comfort, 
at popular prices. They fit the figure with the 
H exactness of. custom tailoring, and afford most 


W. B. REDUSO CORSETS 


do not squeeze, do not force, do not pressthe —& 
figure. Without the aid of any strap or attach- 

ment,—simply by the scientific arrangement | 
and placing of the gores, the W. B. REDUSO 

actually accomplishes the remarkable reduction 
of one to five inches in the measurement of hips 
and abdomen, without pressure or discomfort. 


effective foundations for fashionable gowns. A 
large variety of individual designs is provided in 
all sizesand lengths, so that every womancan find 
a model specially adapted to her requirements, 
giving the figure superb, graceful lines. 














Extra durable fabrics, firm boning and splendid tailor- 







W. B. NUFORM CORSETS are firmly boned, 
retain permanently their perfect lines and are guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. NUFORM boning will not rust. 


Made of specially woven fabrics, both in light and heavy weight, 


ing enable W. B. REDUSO CORSETS to retain their 
shape indefinitely. “They are made ina variety of models 


to insure a perfect fit for tall, medium and short, developed 
figures. 


The W. B. REDUSO ingeniously supports the fullness of the figure 








attractively finished with lace, embroidery, ribbon, and hose supporters. 





and bust, producing most graceful outlines. 













NUFORM, Style 478. The ex- 
tremely popular W. B. $1.00 long 
corset. Medium bust, very long 
hips and back. Made of wear-defy- 
ing coutil, prettily trimmed. Hose 
supporters attached. 
Sizes 18-30. 
Price, $1.00 


REDUSO, Style 782. 
(As pictured). A re- 
markable model for tall, 
large figures. The bust 
height is medium. The 
hips, back and abdo- 
men are very long. The 
slashes at bottom of 
corset insure perfect 
comfort. 3 pairs hose 
supporters. 
Sizes 19-36. 
Price, $5.00 


NUFOR\M, Style 485. 
(As pictured). For 
average figures. Me- 
dium bust height, long 
over hips, back and 
abdomen. Material is 
durable coutil. 2 pairs 
hose supporters at- 
tached. 
Sizes 18-30. 
Price, $1.50 


REDUSO, Style 781. 
The ideal corset for 
short, stout figures. Ex- 
ceptionally low under 
the arms, long over 
hips, back and abdo- 
men. Made of service- 
giving coutil. 3 pairs 
hose supporters. 
Sizes 19-36. 
Price, $3.00 


NUFOR\M, Style 109. 
A splendid model for 
tall average figures. 
High in bust, long over 
hips, back and abdo- 
men. ‘The material is 
excellent coutil. 3 pairs 
hose supporters at- 
tached. 
Sizes 18-30. 
Price, $2.00 


REDUSO, Style 770. 
For average well de- 
veloped figures. Me- 
dium high bust, long 
over hips andabdomen. 
Made of durable white 
batiste or coutil. 3 
pairs hose supporters. 
Sizes 19-36. 
Price, $3.00 


NUFORM, Style 114. 
A superb model for 
average or well devel- 
oped figures. High bust 
—not extreme — long 
over hips, back and 
abdomen. Imported 
coutil, embroidery 
trimming. 3 pairs hose 
supporters attached. 
Sizes 18-30. 
Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 776. 
For tall, well devel- 
oped figures. The bust 
is high, the hips, back 
andabdomenverylong. 
Made of very excellent 
coutil or batiste. 3 pairs 
nose supporters, 
Sizes 19-36. 
Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 779. 
Medium low bust, quite 
long over hips and back. 
The material is a staunchly 
woven striped REDUSO Cloth. 
3 pairs hose supporters. 
aes Sizes 19-36. 


NUtO 2 / 
ReaezsO 


RMU CORSETS give a full bust effect to figures of slight bust development. Style 107—$2.00. Style 112—$2.50. Style 113—$3.00 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, 34th Street and Broadway, NEW YORK 








NUFOR\M, Style 118. A 
low bust model, very long 
over hips and back, espe- 
cially built for the comfort 
of well developed and stout fig- 
ures. Imported coutil. Lace 
trimming. 3 pairs hose sup- 
porters attached. Price, $3.00 








Price, $4.00 


The above models, as well as many other 
Nuform and Erect Form styles, are shown by 
all dealers. 





Above Reduso models are sold by 


dealers everywhere. 
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iE A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
\ h ] expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed 





in your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who 
has already renewed may receive this blank. 
That does not mean that the renewal has not been received. 
We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before 
mailing, and the renewal may have reached us after the 
copy containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 








If your subscription expires with this issue send your 
renewal at once. The November | issue cannot be fur- 
nished after October 31. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or 
Express money orders in remitting. Ail Rural Free 
Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


TE GU RTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C.-H. Ludington, Jr., 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


and Great Britain. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as second-class matter. 


All rights reserved. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


A Twice-a-Month Magazine Published on the Tenth and Twenty-fifth of each month by 
Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Copyright, 1910 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, 


ss) (i) 
The Price of The Journal 


Published twice amonth. By subscription:-One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, andthe Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.50 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 ayear. Single copiesin Canada: 10 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in Ametican money); Single copies, 

8 pence each (16 cents in American money). f 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall 
ag re Home Insurance Building 


Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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The Next Journal Will be Issued on October 25 

















‘i how good it is. It is 
i much better than we 
f can tell you. 

i At all wash goods or 

f silk departments. 

| 

LJ Look for the Name on the Wrapper 
$ If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for 





Dupionné Silk 
25c per yard | 


The greatest value ever 
offered at the price. 


A beautiful new silk 
fabric. Unusually 
strong and very lus- 
trous. In a wide 
range of colors and 
all the most delicate 
shades. 


Look for the Name onthe Wrapper 








Dupionné Silk 


TRADE MARK 


25c per yard 
The greatest value ever 

offered at the price. 
Appropriate for many 
occasions and all the 
newest styles. 
Particularly desira- 
ble forafternoon and 
evening dresses, tea 
gowns, pretty party 
frocks, etc. 


Look for the Name onthe Wrapper 





Dupionné Silk 


TRADE MARK 





25c per yard 


The greatest value ever 
offered at the price. 


You must see Dupi- 
onné Silk to know 


information as to where it may be purchased. 


BurtonBrothers&Co., NewYork 
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It Will be 
“A BIRTHDAY NUMBER” 


OLKS celebrate their birthdays—why should 

not magazines? ‘THE JOURNAL will be twenty- 
seven years old next month, and it will celebrate 
its birthday by a number full of the best things 
from the Editorial safes. It will be a ‘‘star’’ birth- 
day magazine. 


A $500 Prize Offer 


We want good, practical articles on this subject— 


How | Dressed My Family 


To be told in 2500 words—not more. Any size of 
family; but exact figures, itemized, must be given, and 
each account must be from actual experience : to be told 
by the mother or the father. The prizes will be-awarded 
to those who have done most on the smallest income, 
and who tell the story in the clearest manner. 


A First Prize of $150 

A Second Prize of $125 
A Third Prize of $100 
A Fourth Prize of $75 
A Fifth Prize of $50 


No manuscripts can be returned. ‘The best will be awarded 
the prizes (if the awards are justified); other good ones 
will be ny and the rest will be destroyed. The 
manuscripts (typewritten if possible, not rolled) should 
reach this office by December 1, addressed to 


The Family Clothes Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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Unexpected Guests 


I'l. H Campbell’s Tomato 

Soup in the house you 
are ready for all sorts of 
emergencies. 


Unexpected visitors arriving at the meal 
hour; friends ‘‘ luncheon ; 


Or 


house-cleaning day; or 


dropping in’’ to 
something going wrong with the dinner. 
perhaps it is wash-day ; 
the maid’s day out. Never mind! 

You are independent of all these happenings 
when provided with 





TOMATO 


SOUP 


You can meet the occasion ‘‘on the instant,’’ 
without the least embarrassment or fuss. 

Its appetizing flavor makes this soup the 
happiest kind of an introduction to a regular 
dinner. It is rich and in itself extremely satis- 
fying. And it is put up in such a handy size 
that you can prepare exactly as much as you 
want at a time —a plenty without waste. 

Once you know the quality and convenience 
of Campbell’s Soups you will never try to 
keep house without them. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Aspiragus Julienne 
Beef Mock ‘Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 


elery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Cla m Chowder ‘Tomato 
Consommeé ‘Le to-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-] 
Just add hot water, bring 


to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and- kind ae 


We'll gladly send you Menu 
Book free for the asking. 





our handy 


JosEpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 


fs 


Camden N J 


**T have an idea 
It hils me with cheer: 
I smell Campbell's Soup; 


And it soon will be here.’’ 
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ARIS FASHIONS of the latest] 
moment, modified by skilled | 

designers to satisfy the tastes | 
We } of refined American women | 
Bene a sjlare reflected in every] 
BY Wooltex coat, suit and skirt 
—beautifully tailored from] 
all wool or pure silk fabrics. } 


So well made, so well lined, so carefully finished that we freely j 
guarantee two full seasons’ satisfactory service. | 
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You can get Wooltex clothes of one reliable dealer in each city. 
Priced as low as high-class dependable garments can be priced— 
Suits, $25 to $55. Coats, $15 to $45. Skirts, $6 to $20. 


Wooltex coats, suits and skirts are a happy surprise of attractiveness 
when you first see them. 





























A growing satisfaction as you wear them. 


This fall’s Wooltex Style Book is a very beautiful production. It is called ‘* Fashions for ‘i ‘} > | “kk ’ ‘ 

Women and Young Women, with Style Notes by eiienes Savarie.’’ It is illustrated in simile- | 1¢€ rt. B ac Com pany 
gravure by two great artists, Alonzo Kimball and Jean Parke. A good many people think these 
pictures are worth framing —as pictures of interesting people well dressed. The Style Book is free 
at The Store That Sells Wooltex in your city, or we shall be glad to send it. Paris Cleveland 


In your own city you will find attractive well-made garments at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex} 


Designers and Makers 
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T SEEMS not to be clear in the minds of many what 
we mean by “American Fashions.” But neither does 
it seem to be clear in the minds of these same people 

what is meant by “‘ Paris Fashions.” 

There is a prevailing notion that ‘Paris Fashions” 
mean original fashions—that is, fashions actually orig- 
inated by the Paris dressmakers out of, as we say, the 
whole cloth. And here is where there is a gross mis- 
conception. Paris does not originate fashions. As Mrs. 
Raines points out on the following page of this issue 
Paris has never yet originated a single new fashion, 
except in the one instance of the uncurled feather, and 
that was an accident. 

What the Paris dressmakers do, as was pointed out by 
Mrs. Ralston in the last Paris Fashion Number of THE 
JOURNAL, is to adapt and modify certain old and historic 
ideas in dress to modern conditions. For instance, the 
Russian blouse comes to America heralded as a “ Paris 
fashion.”’ But what is it, actually? Exactly what its 
name explains—the blouse worn by the Russian peas- 
antry which a Paris dressmaker adapted; the so-called 
‘‘peach-basket’’ hat was adapted from the Russian 
Cossack hat; the ‘‘ Directoire”’ or ‘‘ Empire’ gown is not 
from the French Empire period, as is generally sup- 
posed, but an adaptation from the costumes of the Greek. 
Paris creates its fashions by adaptation and modification 
from other sources. It is really a question of words or 
terms, but we must get the right term—‘“‘adapt,’’ and not 
‘‘originate’’—in our minds if we would understand what 
is meant by ‘‘ New Paris Fashions.”’” They are new only 
as they are adapted from something old. 


What is Meant by “American Fashions” 


O, WHEN we say ‘‘American Fashions” we mean, 

and can only mean, cOmparatively, exactly what is 
actually meant by ‘‘ Paris Fashions’”’: that is, fashions 
adapted to modern American needs from historic cos- 
tumes. For instance, on pages 6 and 7 of this issue are 
given some American designs. They are absolutely new 
in their present adaptation from Colonial, Puritan and 
Continental periods. But these same periods borrowed 
their designs from another previous period until we get 
back to the only true originators of fashions—the old 
Romans and the Greeks, and the peoples of the far 
Eastern countries. 

People may look at the page of this issue on which is 
shown ‘‘The New Rembrandt Hat,’’ and ask: ‘‘What 
is there American about it? What has Rembrandt to 
do with America?”’ These hats are American in that 
it is an American idea, never before done, to take the 
hats which Rembrandt painted on his canvases, make 
of them actual wearing hats, and because the hats that 
he painted are singularly well adapted to the American 
woman’s face. Just as the new velvet hat—‘‘ The 
Shirley ’’—shown in this issue is America in that it is a 
hat taken from the sixteenth century Italian period and 
modified so as to be becoming to the American woman's 
face. Just as thoroughly ‘‘American”’ are these hats as 
is the ‘‘French”’ turban taken from the old Jewish head- 
dress: the ‘‘ French” picture hat taken from Velasquez’s 
portraits, and the ‘“‘peach-basket” hat taken from the 
Russian Cossack hat. 

All new styles, ‘‘ American” or ‘“‘ French” or what-not, 
please remember, can only be an adaptation 
something that has gone before or is on record. 


from 


Our Early American Fashions 


OLKS write to us and say, ‘‘Why do you not revive 

the old American fashions of our Colonial days?” 
under the impression that the costumes worn in the 
early days of America were American. But they were 
not. America has not actually created a single fashion 
any more than has Paris. We say the “shirtwaist”’ is 
American. It is so far as its simplification or adaptation 
from the blouse is concerned, and the blouse is French in 
so far as it is an adaptation of the peasant’s blouse. 
And so, once more, you go back to the ancient chap 
who, the history of fashion says, cut out the bottom of 











By the Editors 








a bag, threw it over his head and used it as a garment of 
wear—a blouse. 

The costumes worn in the early days of America all 
came from foreign lands. In the sixteenth century 
the wives of the Florida colonists derived the dominat- 
ing features of their costume—the silk basquine, and the 
mantilla, or black lace veil—from the Spanish. So did 
the Texas colonists in the next century. All the cos- 
tumes of the French colonists in Louisiana were of 
French importation. Everything that came in the way 
of costume to the wives of the English planters in the 
seventeenth century in Virginia, Maryland and the 
Carolinas came from England. London fashions were 
strictly followed by the quality: dressed dolls showing 
the newest fashions in London were sent over, and 
orders were sent based on these dolls. With the 
Pilgrims in New England there was little dressing, be- 
cause any tendency toward extravagance in dress was 
tabooed by court of law. But what there was came from 
the Netherlands and England. In early New York and 
New Jersey it was, of course, all Dutch costume; in 
early Pennsylvania the Swedish costume was the dom- 
inating note because of the Swedish colonists, with here 
and there a touch of the German costume brought over 
by the German colonists whom we in our present-day 
perversion of history call ‘the Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
We must not forget that this country was settled by 
foreigners — not by Americans—and these foreigners 
naturally brought over their own styles of dressing. 


The Quaker Costume Not American 


OME folks have asked us to revive the beautiful 

simple costume known as the ‘‘Quaker dress” 
because, as they say, “it is our own—it is American.” 
Sut itis not. This misapprehension is due to the fact 
that the Quakers had not adopted any distinctive dress 
when they landed in Pennsylvania. In fact their dress 
was exactly the opposite of what we know today as the 
Quaker gray dress, the Quaker bonnet and the kerchief. 
The Quakers loved the green apron, for example, and 
this was worn so generally by them as to be almost a 
badge of Quakerism. The same is true of what was 
known as ‘the Cardinal cloak” 
its cardinal color. When the change came the Dutch 
fashions of the Dutch women of New Amsterdam (as 
New York was first called) were adopted by the Quakers. 
It was not until the German Quakers, or the Mennon- 
ites, came to Pennsylvania that a more distinctive and 
subdued Quaker garb first made its appearance. But 
this stylecame from Germany. In 1770 the Philadelphia 
Quakers adopted what we know today as the Quaker 
dress. But this came from England—it did not orig- 
inate in America. 

Just exactly the same is true of what we call the “ Amer- 
ican Colonial dress.’’ This came in at the first half of the 
eighteenth century when dress became more and more 
a factor in the early Colonial life of America. But it 
from 


so named because of 


was not of American origin—it came England, 
England got it from France, and France got it from 
the Greeks. And where the Greeks got it 


whether they originated it themselves, who can say? 


from, or 


The Advantage in “American Fashions” 


O THERE is nothing distinctly original to be found 

in the history of American costume any more than 

we can find anything original in the history of French 

costume. Originality in costume antedates both of these 

histories. Everything has been said in the matter of 

costume years ago: all that present-day designers, 

whether in Paris, or America, or Milan, or Madrid, can 
do is to adapt something new from something old. 

What we lose sight of is this fact with regard to 

“French Fashion.’’ The French dressmakers, naturally, 





adapt and design fashions for their own women. 
The French people are, as a nation, a pleasure-loving 
people devoted to dress and gayety. It has also been 
so in their history —it will probably always be so. The 
French, say what they will, are a monarchical people, 
and monarchies rule and must sway by display and 
pomp. 

It is in the blood of the French woman to dress— 
it is in her nature. And the more money that she has 
to spend the more she dresses. She loves to attract 
by dress. This is not true of the French lady. But 
one fact must always be remembered in connection 
with French costume: Americans never see in print the 
dresses of the French ladies—these are kept sacred from 
the public eye. The average ‘Paris Fashion” that we 
see is not of this type of woman—it is made for and 
worn by a type of woman common enough in Paris, but 
rare as yet, fortunately, in America. 

It is an unpleasant thing to say, but it is true, 
nevertheless, that in copying the average “ Paris 
Fashion” the American woman is dressing herself after 
one of the most undesirable types of womanhood that 
decent women can well imagine. Any French lady will 
corroborate this statement. 


Where “American Fashions” Come In 


HE American woman is different from all this. An 

inherent love of dress is hers, and rightly so. But her 
taste, as is her nature, is simpler. Where the French 
woman is monarchical in nature and taste the American 
woman is republican in every essence of her being. 
Moreover, the contour of her face is different —the Paris 
hat, becoming to the long pear-shaped face of the 
French woman, is, in seven cases out of ten, unbecom- 
ing to the American woman. So with her dress. She 
has not the higher waist-line of the Latin woman: the 
“Directoire’’ dress is at once unsuited to her figure. 
The lower and longer waist-line is distinctly Anglo- 
Saxon and American. What 
another. 

And here is where ‘“ American come in, 
and where they havea distinct advantage over “ Paris 
for in that each nation 
must create or adapt fashions for its own people. 


suits one does not suit 


Fashions” 


Fashions” American women, 

No nation, no matter how clever its dressmakers are, 
can dress the people of another nation, particularly 
where natures, conditions, ideals and the very lives of 
its people are so radically different as are those of France 
and America. 


Can We Design Our Own Fashions? 
ATURALLY the question arises 


“Can America design fashions for Americans?” 
believe that we can do so. 
have not the history and experience of the past to fall 
back upon; we have not the artistic background of older 
nations. But we have a New World cleverness that they 
have not, and, above all, we have a knowledge of the 


granting all this: 
We 


Not so easily, because we 


needs of our own people that no other nation has or can 
have. 

With those two essential and distinct 
believe that Americans can design 
not better suited but also 
equally as graceful in beauty of line. And step by step 
THE LAbiES’ HOME JOURNAL, as the pioneer magazin 
of distinctly American fashions, intends to prove that 


advantages Ww 


American fashion 


only to American women, 


they can. It is now gathering around it a competent 


staff of editors, designers and artists; it will have full 
will have 


color to explain its designs to the eye; it 


separate and complete issues of the magazine, as is this, 


to cover the ground fully; it will draw from every 
historic source for its ideas, just as do the French. But 
it will always keep in mind two salient points: “Is this 


pretty and graceful, and is it becoming to the American 
woman?” And therein ‘‘ American Fashions’”’ will have 
an insurmountable advantage over ‘‘ Paris Fashions,” 
or any other kind of fashions—they will have the 
American woman solely and singly in mind. 
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__ Why Paris Fashions Are on the Decline | 


re By Leonora S. Raines (sh : 











[ The author of this article has not only lived in Paris for a number of years, but has made the French fashions a subject of special study 

fers as well. She is the Paris fashion correspondent of one of the large daily newspapers in New York, and has had unusual opportunities of | 
a} studying the question she writes of. Her statements may, therefore, be accepted as clothed with the authority of knowledge Tue EpIrors. ina 
viz. se 














OMEN have become so accustomed to 
|| have Paris dictate to them in matters 
of dress that they have accepted its 
dictums without protest, regardless of 
the fact whether they found the modes 
accentuated their good points, or had 
the reverse effect. It would be a difficult matter to 
find a style that would flatter all wearers, and yet the 
clever manipulator of French modes collects together 
each year those cuts and combinations that largely 
suit the general class of women. For each new season 
the French designer prepares skillfully and attract- 
ively costumes taken from pictures historic or ficti- 
tious, while all the world awaits what are considered 
‘original French fashions.”’ 

All this reproduction of modes is so tactfully and 
ingenuously accomplished that the multitude is too 
well pleased to question the why and the wherefore. 
Styles appear to fit the occasion or purpose, they 
cater to the women by pleasing them more or less, 
and the world, since one weighty problem is solved, 
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gives no thought or worry over the matter. About the time people were summoning their auto- Isla 

But, unfortunately, nearly all the skilled old repro- In Oldén Times a Style Held for Years mobiles to return to the city a fearful storm came up. jist 
ducers of fashions in Paris have either already passed It was so unexpected that few could find shelter, and 


or are passing away. It is a new régime that now 
directs in the Paris workroom, and it is a régime more 
ambitious than discreet. Dizzy with the fortunes 
that their forerunners have made, and with the steady 
flow of gold into their coffers, the powers that be 
have waxed too independent —have, figuratively 
speaking, taken the bit in their teeth, and in the mad 
race to revolutionize things have thrown reason, 
beauty and grace to the winds. 


They Become More Impossible Every Day 


HOSE who follow the modes clearly see that Paris 

fashions are becoming more impossible every day. 
Rarely is a fashion now brought forth that is not 
freakish. The French dressmakers have tried to 
force women to adopt styles that will really make 
women absurd and unbeautiful. Indeed, the talent 
of the present-day dressmaker seems developed along 
lines of placing daring combinations in colors together, 
producing such dress effects that every fashionably 
dressed female is a creature to be stared at and to be 
made a joke of. 

Be it said to the credit of the European woman that 
one by one each country is drawing out from the 
rulings of the workrooms of France, having given 
up trying to keep pace with the quickly changing, 
extravagant modes. 

The Russian woman was the first that struck out 
for a costume that best became her figure. Then 
Austria and Germany followed; it did not take much 
persuasion to convince the generously made, robust 
women of these countries that French frivolities were 
not for them. Ina quiet way some years ago Queen 
Elena, of Italy, began to agitate for modes and cuts 
to be originated in her own land, encouraging trades- 
people to invent styles that would be suitable to the 
individuality of the Italian women. Those who doubt 
the success of this step have but to cast an eye today 
at the better class of women in Italian cities to see 
how attractively gowned and ‘‘coiffed”’ they are, 
their clothes quiet and genteel, bare of the slightest 


actresses and a class of women always in evidence 
at public places in the capital of the French. The 
exclusive French woman follows modes only within a 
distance that barely keeps them in sight. The bare 
fact that a mode is eccentric, and therefore conspicu- 
ous, seems to draw the class of women above men- 
tioned. Their idea is to attract attention: they must, 
in short, and the dressmaker does all he can to assist. 
It follows, therefore, that his styles must be shown, 
and so he uses these women by gowning them free of 
charge. On great fashion rendezvous and at events 
where many women will be present the mannequins 
or models are dressed in the newest creations, fitted 
out with fine-appearing hats, and sent forth to keep 
before the eyes of people and to assert themselves 
in the dress parade in every possible manner. 

I would like to ask of every American woman: 
Why, in the name of decency, should refined, intelli- 
gent women of America adopt the modes destined 
and intended for a déclassée type of Parisian women? 
Yet, plainly speaking, this is the fact, true and simple. 


OW just look back and see how it was in the olden 

times. Fashion was then pretty much the result 
of an accident, as it occasionally is today. Certain 
Court favorites, men and women, adopted some little 
item that changed things a bit, either spurred by 
their own vanity or indirectly influenced by a power 
which willed to have a fixed stuff or a jewel or a decora- 
tion exploited for selfish reasons. 

When a style was taken up and followed it held for 
years with few innovations. As every one knows, 
only titled monarchs and their associates were vota- 
ries of fashion. Clothes were too costly, and, more 
than that, sumptuous robing would have been con- 
sidered out of place on one not admitted to Court 
circles. As there were but two classes, the peasantry, 
or the people, held to their strict garb century in and 
century out, and thought of no other dress save that 
which had come as an inheritance. 

The French Court dress, particularly in the time of 
the Louis, represented a life that was most luxurious, 
voluptuous and costly. The men gave as much time 
to curling and perfuming their locks and to the 
selection and fit of their costumes as did the women. 
The dress of the men was often of the selfsame velvet 
and brocade and satin as that of their wives; likewise 
the laces and trimmings. 

The French have never tired of copying costumes 
of this extravagant era, and nowadays when run 
ashore for a detail or entire ensemble they fall back 
on a Louis product. 

And yet these very costumes which are so tena- 
ciously clung to in some way from year to year, and 
which the French hold to for their very own, were 
originally taken almost in whole from those worn at 
the Italian Court—a pretty tribute paid the aristoc- 
racy of Italy by Louis XIV after he had made a 
pilgrimage to Rome early in his reign. 


French Fashions are Taken From Other Countries 


ND right here is a point that the American woman 
apparently does not know: that what are given 


Not that this plagiarism is dishonest, except that a 
French fashion must not be accepted as an original 
French fashion. It is not. The French dressmaker, 
the French milliner, the French dyer who keeps colors 
with recipes and directions as to the ingredients of 
the component parts—all these people, when they 
are frank, agree that there is ‘‘ nothing new under the 
sun,” and that creations with them are only creations, 
inasmuch as they are reproduced after a few or 
many ycars’ rest. 


How the Uncurled Plume Came to Be 


HE only original style that has arrived in Paris for 

ages was the défrissée or uncurled plume. This was 
fashionable here for years, and having been a novelty 
is still clung to toa greater or less extent. The history 
of the advent of the straight, spiraled plume is this: 
the most brilliant sartorial and sporting affair of the 
year was on: the Grand Prix d’Auteuil. Women had 
driven out to the race in their most gorgeous array. 


even then the rain was so driven by the wind that the 
roof over the grandstand was little protection. Gusts 
of wind brought clouds of rain, and every one was 
dripping wet. Sorry spectacles were presented on all 
sides, and the sorriest of all were the hats loaded 
down with plumes. Stems stood straight out, and 
each individual spiral was as though it had been 
waxed. 

The picture such headgear made was not engaging, 
but it was novel, and here the fine work of the milliner 
came in. She not only refrained from curling plumes 
that came to her to be doctored, but she also straight- 
ened them so with the aid of a finetooth comb that 
one would never have accused the feather of having 
been curled. All plumes were then treated likewise, 
and for the rest of that season and the next no garnish 
was considered so stunning as the plume known as 
the ‘‘ Retour d’ Auteuil.” 

The birth of these so-called French styles is curious. 
The Russian Opera, for example, gave a fortnight’s 
performances in Paris last year. French people saw 
original effects they never dreamed could be pro- 
duced—color combinations, folk costumes, scenic 
displays and all the rest that made the visitation the 
memorable one it was. Any one in the audience at 
the big Chatelet Théatre might have noticed the 
presence of dozens of designers busy with paper and 
pencil copying whole or parts of costumes. As a 
result some of the features of woman’s dress in 
every department have been copied—Cossack caps, 
cap of the Russian gendarme, Russian blouses, Russian 
belts, Russian jewelry, etc. — all launched as pre- 
sumably French. 

During the trouble in the East, when the attention 
of the universe was directed to the Balkan States, 
turbans that were worn by Balkan soldiers and officers 
suddenly became ‘grand chic’’ in Paris. Then the 
Turkish fez had a retinue of followers. Last winter 
and spring it was the turban worn by a Maharajah 
of India; also a head covering, a duplicate of that 
worn by Beatrice di Cenci, as painted by Guido Reni. 





























exaggeration. And now Spain has struck the note _ her as French fashions are not at all original French 














half in two; another, the waist is under the arms; 
another, the waist-line does not exist. This shifting 
process goes on with shoulders, neck, hips and bust. 

It is a well-known fact that the French women of 
taste do not affect the decided styles of the Rue de la 
Paix houses. Those are launched and exploited by 


Abruzzi Pass in Italy, another from the costumes 
formerly worn in the Basque Mountains in Spain, 
and anothe *r part from the Tyrolean habits, so that no 
part is original. 

Asa matter of fact France may be said to be the only 
Latin country in the world that has not an original 
National peasant costume of its own. 


) ; ; : I : American Styles are Imitated Too 

isto| of independence from Paris, and Madrid is busy on fashions. They are invariably borrowed from other alo 
bechamel ‘‘Spanish fashions for Spanish women.”’ countries. The French have ever proven themselves ASHIONS are copied from all countries,and Amer- = | 4 
A smart English woman is charming when dressed clever in duplicating, and some one has aptly described ica receives more than its share of imitation. | 
a in that which sets off her blond beauty and long lines, French fashions as “fashions that are adapted from have sat by the hour in parlors of the famed Rue de la 
[eto but she is absolutely out of gear in a French creation. some other country.” a Paix houses and noted with what indifference well- = 
| Slowly but surely the English tailors have for some lake the Directoire and Empire styles, for exam- — dressed women of other countries had their costumes | 
time past so modified the Paris fashions that they | ple—they are, with the exceptions of closer lines and commented upon. But the moment an American = 

are today hardly recognizable as such. tighter fit, taken directly from old Greek models. woman enters all hands at once become alive and 

The present long, graceful wrap, made to be worn _ take notice. If she has just landed from the States 

Paris Styles Cater Only to the Moneyed Class with one of the ends to fall over the shoulder, is and wears a gown made over there—as she is more 

; an exact reproduction of the cape worn from time than apt to do—then there are many whisperings and 

OMEN all over the world are coming to the immemorial by the Italian officer. much scrutiny, for the chiefs and sales men and women 

sharp realization that, instead of helping them to The military as well as the clergy are favoritefunds can detect an American robe the instant their eyes 

be attractive, the cuts and decorations emanating for the Paris designer to draw his ideas from, and sight it. After she goes there are always opinions 

from the French workroom make frights of them. every grade, from the costume of the private to the — expressed audibly or in whispers as to the merits or 

There is no question but that styles in Paris have General, has, in some way, been copied in women’s demerits of the gown. 
been working themselves to this grand crescendo of dress, as well as from that of lay-brother to Cardinal, Some years ago a young woman from Texas walked 
grotesqueness for many seasons past. Nowadays for when at a loss for a cut or garniture the designer into a Rue de la Paix establishment to order a gown. 
unless a dress is eccentric and outlandish to a degree — does not stand in awe of any functionary high orlow. | She wore a neat little summer silk made by a dress- 
it is not considered smart or worthy of consideration. The big Paris establishments carry not only pic- | maker in her own town, the cost of which was twenty- 

It has got so now that the Parisian costumes are tures representing costumes of men and women of five dollars. The girl was short of costumes: she 
impossible except for the woman who owns her own Greek and Roman times, but also of dames and wore the little suit at each fitting, not realizing that 
carriage or who can afford to ride in one. In short, knights of the Middle Ages, those of all religious its novelty had been detected by the ever-alert | | 
Paris styles have for some time catered exclusively to — orders, and costumes of men of certain professions in attendants, who probably examined and took meas- | 
the moneyed class. olden times. urements while the frock was for the moment cast | 

The great idea of all the Paris dressmakers has Take this one signal fact—-that with the exception aside. In September of the same year the girl was | 

| been to build the female form as much like the old — of the hat of the Breton sailor, which is not unlike among the first to appear in the parlors for the | 
| statues as possible, and for drapery to draw a straight the Italian priest’s hat (with the addition of the autumn exhibition of modes, and what was her 
line from shoulders down, suppressing the waist-line, | streamers), the French peasant costume has been astonishment to see her dress copied to the most 
bust and hips. To accomplish their aim the body has borrowed from other countries. Now: idays one’ minute detail! igs! | 
been padded out in certain directions and flattened _ rarely sees any of these E uropean peasant costumes, That the reign of the Paris dressmaker is more than 
in at others. If the designer were consistent and held — save in the mountains or in secluded valleys, whic h threatened admits of very little doubt. His power || 
to his ideas it might be in the power of women to meet time has not tampered with; but a glance at the has been shaken visibly the past few years. He is —— 
his requirements after long custom; but according to Normandy and Brittany costumes will show that a beginning for the first time to realize that his sway clo] 
him the anatomy must change each season to suit his portion of them has been taken from those of the over the American dollar is shortening, and that once a, 
beck and call. One year the waist-line cuts the body | 


the daughters of Uncle Sam get it into their heads 
that they may be clothed far better at home than 
abroad, the income of the Paris dressmaker will be 
largely curtailed. And what is more important than 
all—the American woman can dress herself without 
the aid of Paris, if she will. And the Paris dress- 
maker knows it. 
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What Fashionable Women Really Wear 


. Designs by Henry Thomas Farrar: With Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 

























Simplicity Char- 


acterizes This Dainty 
Morning 
Dress, 


“Tie” 
Which May 





HAT the fashionable woman really wears is always a source of interest to the 

observing onlooker, for does not this lucky person have all that time, money 
and talent can place at her disposal to heighten her natural charms or to cover 
her defects? Modern dress today is one of the lesser arts, and so much is written 
and pictured of it that a universal interest has raised and is continually raising the 
standard. Every one knows when a person is becomingly dressed, but every one 
does not always know the reason. 

American designers have made great strides in creating artistic models. From 
Americanizing the French models has been but a step to really original American 
fashions. An inspiration drawn from a famous painting, an historical costume, a 
study of the American type and climate, has resulted in truly American designs. 

Many of the dresses of our society women, reproduced by newspapers and 
magazines, are chosen to be worn at some important society event, and stand out 
from others in the crowd; therefore they more often come under the head of 
extreme fashions than not. 

It is interesting to know about the other dresses composing the wealthy woman’s 
wardrobe, and these sketches are of dresses designed by an American and really 
worn by people of wealth and position. After you have appreciated the simplicity 
and good lines it is hardly necessary to tell you that equal attention has been paid 
to the color and material. Daintiness is stamped on every line and part. Of these 
gowns you will note particularly that the Gibson plait is lacking in the first one, 
that the next is the only example on extreme fashion lines, and the center white 
net model being simple and artistic could be worn several seasons. The fourth 
would lend itself charmingly to portrait painting or photography, and the dotted 
net dress shows a clever spacing of gathered tucks. 
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Gown of This Sort 


Charm of a 


is That it Belongs to 





























No Season of the 
be Worn Indoors in Year. It Never 
the Wintertime. Or Goes Out of Style, 
it Would be Just the and is Suitable to 
Thins for Outdcor Wear on Almost 
Weer in the Dey- Any Informal Occe- 
time at Any of the sion, According to 
be ar ve 
Southern Winter the laterial of 
Resorts Which it is Made 
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} One of the New Veiled Effects, Whose An Artistic Study in Color Harmony F_xquisite in its Softness is This F-vening A rT ' 
Beauty is Further Enhanced by Bands a Touch of Pink and Blue Deftly Added Gown of Pink Chiffon, on Which the yf E 3 
of Black Satin to a White Background Light Casts a Silvery Shimmer 
) 
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DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs above can be supplied at fftcen cents for each number, post-free. Patterius for all the designs come in six 
sizcs: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for costumes, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladics’ Home Journ il, Philadelphia. } 
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American Designs 
From Historic Sources 


Designs by Martha Dandridge: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





The motif for the evening dress on the 
right was taken from the American cos- 
tume of 1853. The waist was the same in 
many respects, but the little bows added to 
the front of the guimpe and on the sleeves, 
and the shape of the sleeves remodeled en- 
tirely, seem like slight changes from which 
to evolve a dress of such grace and sim- 
plicity. No patterns can be supplied for 
it, but it would not be difficult to make at 
home. A plain semi-fitting circular skirt 
pattern may be used for the foundation 
skirt, and the overblouse is draped and 
attached by a cording at the waist-line to 
the straight gathered tunic skirt. Any of 
the soft clinging materials would be pretty 
for it, and there would be great possibilities 
in the combining of two colors, or a plain 
or figured silk may be veiled with chiffon. 

















The simple little house dress above 
has for its inspiration a French cos 
tume which was worn in 


he early part 
of the nineteenth century about the 
year 1806. Very little modification 


was necessary to make it conform to 





the requirements of the present-day 
American dress. In the original cos- 
tume the belt was very high up under 
the arms, and the broad linen collar, 
edged with a frill, stood up at the back. 
The sleeves were slightly fuller at the 
top, but were also finished with a turn- 
back cuff. The dress was opened 
slightly to the left of the front. In 
adapting it to the present-day needs 
all the essential features were retained. 
No patterns can be supplied for this 
dress, but it may be easily copied. 
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A costume of our Puritan grand- 
mothers of about 1620 furnished the 
foundation for the quaint long coat 
above with double circular-shaped 
shoulder capes. No patterns can be 
supplied for it, but it may easily be 
duplicated. Gray would be a good 
color for it, and broadcloth or any of 
the homespuns may be usgd. The 
coat is semi-fitting, and defines the 
figure a little more than for many 
seasons, still it is loose enough to be 
comfortable. The opening may be 
made straight if preferred, but the 
diagonal line adds a smart touch. A 
most charming effect may be produced 
by having a hat and muff to match. 
Make the muff of the same material as 
the coat, with strapped bands of silk. 
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Most clever is the adaptation of the 5633—Could anything be more 
cape shown on the extreme right of charming and graceful than this even- 
the page. The original cape, or dol- ing cape fora young girl? It is amodi- 
man, was worn in America about 1855. fication of a cape worn in Germany 
Hoopskirts were at their height and in the early part of the nineteenth 
the skirt showed flounce upon flounce. century from 1825 to 1830. Very slight 
The cape itself has undergone little were the changes necessary, but small 
change, the lines being changed only as they were they have completely 
where it was necessary to conform to transformed the original design. Chif- 
the present needs. The long sloping fon broadcloth, satin, or silk poplin 
shoulder-line has been raised, and the in old rose, fern green or canary would 
wrap is designed to meet in front at the be pretty, with the collar and front 
bust-line rather than to be closed all panel of a contrasting color. The 
the way to the neck as in the original little shoulder cape hangs in graceful 
design. Such a cape would be lovely folds and adds breadth to the shoul- 
made of black satin or silk, either ders. Patterns (No. 5633) come in four 
corded or plain, and the broad lace sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
adds a graceful finish. No patterns measure. Size 36requires seven yards 
can be supplied for it. and three-quarters of 30-inch material. 
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JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the cape above can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure 
for cape, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

















Designed by 
Martha Dandridge 
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=~, pP4 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for thenumbered designs on this 


required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


American Designs 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 








5627—A dress worn during the reign 
of Louis XVI gave the idea for this 
one. While the kerchief effect is 
given by the wide lapels of contrasting 
color the modern high belt is intro- 
duced. The skirt recalls the original, 
having an overdress sweeping away 
toward the back to show the skirt of 
contrasting color. The sleeves, elbow 
length in the original, have been 
cleverly extended by cuffs. It would 
be pretty in gray chiffon over gray 
messaline, with a deeper shade of vel- 
vet ribbon at waist-line and on skirt, 
with the buckle covered with the 
velvet. Patterns (No. 5627) come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires thirteen yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch material. 











Designed by Martha Dandridge 











A picturesque costume worn. in 
England during the reign of James II 





suggested the girlish dress above. The 
essential characteristics have been 


strictly kept: the looped-up polonaise, 


the drooping houlder-caps, the un- 
lersleeve, the neck and skirt ruffle 
andthe bow icro the corsage front. 


Even the neck ribbon has been re 


tained It has bee modernized by 
raising the lo ut neck to the thiroat- 
line. The bunchiness of the overskirt 
has been taken and the under- 
sleeve has lost its excessive fullness. 
The dres lend tself to many color 
combination An old rose and black 

Ik \eiled in black mousseline de soie 
would be charming in contrast. No 


patterns can be supplied. 
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Designed by Blanche George 
Is y ; 


This simple wrap and toque were 
adapted from the American Indian cos 
tume. Certain tribes cut a hole in the 
center of their blankets, and through 
this thrust the head. As it would be 
uncomfortable to put on in this way 
it has been opened down the front. 
This makes a wrap that falls about the 
figure in graceful folds and is achange 
from the circular cape. It is a happy 


suggestion for the use of the many 





shawls stowed yay that may be used 


to make effective evening wraps. No 





patterns can be supplied for it, but it 
would be very easy to duplicate. The 
turban is a modernized version of the 
handkerchief bound about the brow of 
the Indian, and the feather is used as 
in the original. 





From Historic Sources 
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Designed by Alma V. Anderson 








page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
measure for coat and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


5631—The motif for this dress was 
taken from the ancient Greek cos- 
tume. While frankly modernized into 
an up-to-date design the effect of a 

mple underdress with round neck, 
such as was worn in those days, with 
2d about the 
waist, has been intelligently kept. It 


the tunic overdress belt 


would be admirable for a middle-aged 
woman, especially as the general direc- 
tion of the principal lines of the gown 
is vertical and slanting. Light-weight 
broadcloth, crepe or messaline would 
be charming for it, with the fringe 
dyed to match. Patterns (No. 5631) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires eleven 
yards and a quarter of 30-inch ma- 
terial. 














5628—From the uniform of an 
American Revolutionary army officer 


{ 


comes the motif for this coat. The 


standing collar has been repiaced by 
a turned-over one but the military 
air retained by the rows of buttons 
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tained but modernize Any simple 
gored pattern y be used for the 
kirt. The office it hasthe cockade 
replaced by velvet ribbon and set loops 
drawn through a jet buckle. Patterns 
(No. 5628) for the coat only come in six 


sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and a half 


of 54-inch mater 








The amount of material 
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The American Shirtwaist 


Pretty Designs for Early Autumn Wear 











The shirtwaist shown on the left is so simple in 
design that it may be made easily without a pattern, 
using a plain foundation waist for a guide. Adda 
little fullness to the front of the waist at the shoulders 
and apply a small shoulder yoke—to extend out over 
the sleeves —and a wide band to the front. The edges 


5629 — Make the waist on the right of cotton poplin 
or scrim, trimming it with hand embroidery in a pretty 
color in a conventional design, as is shown in the 
picture. Linen and silk will also make up well in this 
design, which has the shoulder yoke and fullness in 
front so desirable for most figures. 








of this yoke and band and of the collar and turnback 
cuffs are finished with an embroidered scallop and 
small French knots done in mercerized cotton thread. 
Wide embroidery or lace insertion may be substituted 
if one lias not the time for hand work. 


The waist closes in 
front with visible buttons, and has one-piece sleeves 
with fitted cuffs, the fullness above the tucks being 
taken up in dart tucks. Patterns (No. 5629) come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards of 30-inch material. 
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Designed by Laura L. Willis 


5629 
Designed by Laura L. Willis 


5617 —Hand embroidery and shaped inserts of a con- No patterns can be supplied for the shirtwaist shown 
trasting color of material were used to trim the semi- below, it being the regulation plain shirtwaist design with 
tailored shirtwaist of white linen below. small tucks in the front and back stitched to give a box- 
plaited effect. These tucks are hemstitched, and edged 
with pointed cotton braid, called rickrack braid. The 
straight collar 


The waist may 
also be made of madras or cotton poplin, or in such silk 

as pongee or taffeta, having the scalloped edges piped 
with a contrasting color. 





Two tucks give the necessary 
The opening is at the center front 
under the embroidered panel, and the sleeves are in one 
piece, with turnback cuffs. Patterns (No. 5617) come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and three-quarters of 36-inch mate: 


and band cuffs have insert pieces which 
fullness over the bust. may be of colored silk or cotton material. The small tie 
and belt which complete the waist should be of the same 
color as the inserted pieces. 


Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


The usual cotton materials 
and linens may be chosen for this design, and such silk 
as pongee and taffeta will also be suitable. 


Sheer handkerchief Jinen makes up prettily 5623 —Simplicity and daintiness mark the 
in the de shirtwaist above and make it a splendid choice 
for general wear. The design is quite tailored 
in effect, except for the rather unusual scal- 
loped edge which outlines the closing in front, 


sign shown above. This waist may be 
made over a plain waist pattern by tucking the 
material in clusters before cutting. The hand- 


embroidered motifs may be substituted by lace 


insertion, or the waist may be made with only the collar and the turnback cuffs. Patterns 
the tucl is trimming Close the waist at the (No. 5623) come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
left fe of the ente front, and make the bust measure Size 36 requires two yard ind 
sleeves in one piece with deep cuff a half of 36-i materia 

No patterns can be supplied for the plait 5632 — Without the use of the colored applied 


shirtwaist shown below, as it is the simplest of 
waists, with the regulation shirtwaist sleeves 
The trimming is 


lesign the model below is a good type of the 
strictly tailored shirtwaist. The closing is at 
the center front. The sleeves are finished with 
shirt cuffs, fastened with cuff links. Linen, 
madras or chambray will be good in this. style. 
Patterns (No. 5632) come in six sizes: 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 36-inch material. 


interesting, being bands of 
linen toweling, worked in colored thread in the 
darning stitch. The body of the waist is of 
All the cotton waist fabrics may 
be used to good advantage, and the waist 
trimmed or not as one desires. 


heavy linen. 
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5617 
Designed by Lilian Barton Wilson 


Designed by Lil’an Barton Wilson 














Designed by Laura L. Willis 











Designed by Joan Stanley 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the 
£ various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. All measurements should be carefully taken. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and 
bust measure, and tnclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








5657 
Lesigned by Lilian Barton Wilson Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 

















5634 
e e : i 
Designed by Blanche G. Mervitt i 
* = ] ( ; ] S O eC a r Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 
z ; Figured silk harmonizing in color 
5634—Black or colored chiffon cloth e e hee : ; aes g 4 
- ‘ with the skirt, with pipings of a darker i 
over colored silk makes a pretty waist ah i ia ae F 
; ; 3 s tone, makes an effective combination i 
towear with a suit skirt. The yoke , ; 
of color forthe waist above. No pat- i 
and undersleeves may be of lace or a ‘ . 
= : terns can be supplied for it, but no f 
net. A double frill of lace anda satin sii P Psa 7 
f ; : es difficulty should be experienced in 
fold and bow at the neck give a nice oa P ‘ ati ; | 
; . . R cutting it from a foundation pattern. | 
finish. Patterns (No. 5634) of this e The witet Chetn at ties tlt cide treat | 
‘ 4 2 waist C 2S é > left side 
blouse — closed in the back and with D b R h | D Fl k $ | 
oe ae Lathe ees awit rawIin S ac e bad OC and has a cluster of three tucks over } 
fitted lining — come in six sizes: 32 to _ , j 
; each shoulder. There is a removable | 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- mae : : f 
. yoke or chemisette made of all-over f 
quires three yards and a quarter of Fare : ; ; : BR Pf E - } ithshased ‘ 
27-inch material and a yard and a 5657—Striped silk in either No patterns can be supplied The long-shouldered blouse lace,and plain puff sleeves with shape I 
quarter of 18-inch all over lace. hite and black, or white and a for the waist above which is shown above closes at the left sleeve-caps and shaped cuffs. } 
olor, would be very pretty for made with sleeve-cap and which side front. It is pretty made of fi 
this waist. The vest effect is has a pretty lace frill set under silk or silk and wool materials, i 
filled in with lace and outlined the front box-plait, but any strapped with bands of Persian i 
ry shaped tabs finished on the foundation waist may be used trimming or with cloth bands to H 
edge with buttonhole stitch in to make it. Persian bordered match the skirt. The collar and { 
colored silk floss to match the handkerchiefs or scarfs may be yoke may be either white net or i 
stripe in the w t. The motifs chosen, using the border in this chiffon or the same color as the i 
the tabs are of white floss and other ingenious ways. The waist. No patterns can be sup- ; 
one in solid stitch and out- undersleeves and collar may be plied for this waist, but a founda- 
ned with color. Patterns (No. of fine net or lace which may be tion pattern may be used, cutting 
5657) for tl vaist with plai either tucked or plain. Thetriple the waist longer on the shoulder 
hape vest Outline come in frillin frontis pretty and may be and using a plain fitted sleeve. 
x 3410 44 inches bust made either of lace or net edged The bands should be shaped to 
§ easure. Size 36 requires three with lace, and the waist may be fitthe neck and cut on the bias 
ards of 27-inch silk. made with or without a lining, for the front and shoulders. 
‘ 
i 
uy 
7 
5625 


Designed by Evelyn Stuart Desiyned by Blanche G. Merritt 


Simple waists like the one shown above are service- 
able and smart to wear with a coat suit. Silk with 
cloth strappings is a good combination of material 
to use, and such cotton materials as voile, serge or 
poplin trimmed with bands of wash silk make a pretty 
and inexpensive change. No patterns can be sup- 
plied for this waist, but any plain shirtwaist founda- 


5625— Persian figured wash silk has been used to 
make this pretty waist. Lace beading makes a nice 
trimming by joining the seams and outlining the 
small front panel and collar. Buttons and silk cord 


loops contrasting in color are iced on the front in 





gioups of three with pleasing result. The raglan 
sleeve effect is easily fitted by the shaped shoulder 
strap extending into the sleeve, and the cluster of 
n front. Patterns (No. 


tion may be used as a guide. Thereis a wide Gibson 
plait over the shoulder and a side front closing under 


ness 





small tucks gives fu 


























the strap trimming. The sleeves are similar to one- 5625 closed in the bacl come in . en size 
piece shirt sleeves with fancy shaped cuffs, and the 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
collar is attached to a removable yoke. : is and juarter of 30 
40 
é D nche G. Merritt [ y =<) 
; — _ nies 
5644 A good waist in overblouse The embroid no e waist ey ~~ | 
effect wl 0 be Suitable to wear above is Egypt done mos y} 
acloth skirt. The overblouse sec- in solid stitch: p fs: FA 
on may be made of rline check ilk plied for either y or the } P\ Sh _ : } 
outlined with bias bands of satin, either waist. Thewaist shown is made of soft [| | t 
black or the color of the stripe, and the taffeta, but other soft | and wash a4 ' fi 
inderwaist may be of lace or net in white inaterials could be used just a atis- AA dy | a) 
ora color. Pattern No. 5640)—with factorily. A plain waist pattern closing A ; / 
fitted lining and closed in the back in the back may be used as a guide in ¥ 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust cutting this waist. Lay in two wide 
measure. Size 36 requires a yard anda tucks over the shoulder in both the front | 
quarter of 36-inch material for the ov er and the back. The sleeve i one-piece ' \ { ; 
blouse, and two yards of 18-inch all- puff sleeve with deep fitted cuffs which 
5640 5057 over lace for the sleeves and yoke. are shaped at the upper edge. 5025 5034 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount 
of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in pallerns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, and bust measure for waists, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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5630—Either handkerchief linen 
or batiste would be a good choice 
for this dainty dress if the hand 
embroidery is to be used for trim- 
ming. Sheer lawn and organpdy 
with a small and delicate flowered 
pattern would also be pretty with 
fine lace insertion and edging for 
trimming. The dress has a box- 
plaited skirt and closes in the 
back, and the use of the shaped 
yoke and sash is optional. The 
sleeves are one-piece and in elbow 
length, finished with a straight 
band which may be of lace. Pat- 
terns (No. 5630) —with high or low 
neck, wrist or elbow length sleeves 
—come in four sizes: 6to 12 years, 
Size 8 years requires four yards 
anda half of 30-inch material. 
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5661—There are few more simple 
and practical designs for a little 
girl’s dress than those with a plain 
waist and straight gathered skirt, 
A gracefully shaped bertha lends 
interest to this dress, and it may 
be embroidered by hand or made of 
bought embroidered edging. The 
dress opens the entire length of the 
back, with buttons and button- 
holes making it easy to launder, 
Made of linen, piqué or any light- 
weight woolen material the dress 
may be worn with a guimpe of 
lawn, batiste or wash silk, or it 
may be used without a guimpe if 
preferred. Patterns (No. 5661) 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires four yards 
of 30-inch material. 


5630 5661 


Daintiness is the charm of the lingerie dress shown below. 
Sheer handkerchief linen, batiste and organdy are the most de- 
sirable materials, and if hand embroidery is not applied then the 
trimming should be of fine lace and insertion. No patterns can 
be supplied for this dress, but it is not difficult to make. 


Piqué was used for the Princesse dress pictured below with 
fancy cotton braid for trimming. The dress closes in the back 
and the flounce sections are circular in shape. No patterns 
can be supplied for this dress, but a Princesse foundation or 
slip pattern would be of help in cutting it. 
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ress-Up Dress for Children 


Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson 
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This little overblouse or tunic dress 
above is made of white piqué and worn 
with a guimpe of sheer white lawn. No 
patterns can be supplied for this dress, 
but a word of explanation may aid in 
making it. The skirt is circular shaped 
and buttons to the guimpe. The tunic 
or overblouse is also circular in shape 
both in front and back, and slips on 


'b over the head, being held in place on the 
#f 1 shoulders by shaped straps which fasten 
Sle with buttons and buttonholes. A dart 

} tuck on each side of the front and back 




















gives a pane! effect to the dress. 


5618—A simple one-piece dress of this 
design should be in the wardrobe of every 
little girl. It is suitable for a variety of 
materials and may be trimmed or not as 
one’s fancy or the need dictates. The 
use of the bertha is optional, and the 
dress may be high or low neck and with 
long or elbow-length sleeves. For best 
wear a pretty ribbon or silk sash har- 
monizing in color with the dress may be 
substituted for the belt. Patterns (No. 
5618) come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires three yards and 
a half of 30-inch material. 


A tucked Princesse dress is 
shown on the second little girl on 
the left. It has three clusters of 
tucks above the hem, giving a 
flounce effect to the dress which 
is pretty and graceful. Hand 
embroidery outlines the shaped 
yoke, the collar sections and the 
cuffs. Linen and piqué (in light 
weight), madras, lawn and cash- 
mere may be used to advantage in 
making it. No patterns can be 
supplied for this little dress, but 
a plain Princesse foundation pat- 
tern would be of assistance in 
making. The tucks in the flounce 
and body sections may be as wide 
or as narrow as one desires, and 
the yoke or collar be omitted. The 
sleeves are elbow length. 


No patterns can be supplied for 
the long-waisted dress shown on 
the left. The dress is so simple 
in design that any slip dress or 
waist pattern may be used as a 
guide in making it—lengthening 
the foundation by a straight 
plaited flounce and adding the ap- 
plied panel to the front or not as 
one chooses. The dress closes 
at the center back and has a round 
flat collar open in front and back. 
Any of the heavier weight cotton 
materials are suitable for this de- 
sign, and such wool fabrics as 
serge and cashmere may also be 
used. Braid or machine stitching 
may replace the embroidered scal- 
lops, or the edges may be piped 
with white or with a color. 





5618 56.26 


5626—Sheer lawn, lace insertion and hand embroidery (for 
which transfer pattern No. 14304 was used) make this a dainty 
little dress. A belt of beading may replace the ribbon. Pat- 
terns (No. 5626) come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 
years requires four yards and a quarter of 30-inch material. 

~% 


The panel dress shown below would be attractive made of 
piqué, linen, madras and similar weight wash materials, or in 
dress serge or wool poplin. No patterns can be supplied for 
this dress, but a panel dress pattern with straight gathered 
skirt and short sleeve-caps will aid in making it. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free, except No. 5661, which is ten cents. The amount of 
material required Jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Transfer patterns (No. 14304) can be supplied for ten cents each. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patierns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














Dainty and Inexpensive Frocks for This Season’s Wear 








Designed by Sallie McWillie Harris 


ned by Rowena Rice 





White net, worn over a silk slip of shell pink, 
would be pretty forthe dress shown above. No pat- 
terns can be supplied for it, but the dress would not 
be difficult to make if foundation patterns were used 
as a guide. The waist has a round yoke, draped 
sleevecaps and a cluster of crosswise tucks. The 
seven-gored skirt, which is slightly gathered at the 
top, has tucks in graduated widths above the deep 
hem. The trimming is embroidered by hand in 
a Greek key design—this trimming may also be 
bought by the yard. Beading or insertion bands of 
Valenciennes lace may be used if preferred. 


For a simple party dress nothing is prettier than 
the dress shown on the figure on the left of the center 
group. The design being simple and made of dotted 
Swiss, with bands which may be of Valenciennes lace 
or of fine embroidered Swiss as its only trimming, 
will entail little expense or time to make. No patterns 
can be supplied for this dress, which is a Princesse 
in effect, although the round yoke-gathered waist is 
joined to the skirt under a band of the insertion at 
the waist. The skirt is in five gores and full enough 
to allow for gathers at the waist, and the sleeves are 
in two pieces and just come to the elbow. 


5647 —Dainty party frocks are made in many allur- 
ing cotton materials, the colors and designs of which 
are beautiful, and such materials are in much better 
taste for young girls’ evening dresses than are the 
more expensive silks and veilings. This dress of light 
blue batiste, trimmed with Valenciennes lace edging 


Watstneeiathenweuemnpcn aetna, 

















The Young Girl’s Party Dress 





Designed by Rowena Rice 


The tall slender gitl will look well in a dress like 
the one shown above. The wide bands of trimming 
over the shoulder, the fluffy sleeves and the three 
ruffles on the skirt all tend to give grace to her figure. 
No patterns can be supplied for this dress, but the 
skirt may be cut from a seven-gored pattern, The 
ruffles are straight, and the waist is simply a plain 
foundation trimmed. White batiste trimmed with 
eyelet embroidered flouncing (scalloped), the edges 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, would be lovely for 
it.. Atouch of color is added by the small ribbon bows 
on the sleeve and the folded band at the neck, 


5621—Nothing could be prettier or more suitable 
for the young slender girl than this Princesse dress. 
Almost any of the sheer inexpensive cotton materials 
may be used in making it, and the lace and insertion 
will not add materially to its cost, but much to its 
charm and beauty. The dress is lengthened by a 
flounce section having a deep hem and two wide 
tucks. The fichu drapery may be omitted if desired, 
and the dress may also be made with a high neck 
and long sleeves. Patterns (No. 5621) come in five 
sizes: 14to 20 years. Size 16 years requires seven 
yards and a half of 30-inch material. 


No patterns can be supplied for the panel dress on 
the left, but it is so simple in design that any fitted 
Princesse pattern may be used as a guide when mak- 
ing it, Cutting the front panel from tucked material 
and lengthening the sides and back by a straight 
gathered flounce. The sleeve is a short puff, fin- 
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‘ JDATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material derag for ioe various sizes . ne on ie 
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5612-5613—This design is but another 
example of the good taste to be obtained in 
plain tailored suits. While the general effect 


s the same as that of several seasons past 
both the coat and skirt are cut on entirely 
new lines. The single-breasted coat is 
shorter and more closely fitted, and while the 
skirt is a plaited one the plaits are placed so 
as to give the effect of a plain skirt. Serge 
or cheviot in plain or diagonal weaves, and 
the basket, pebble and granite effects would 
be good materials to select for making this 
suit. The collar and cuff trimming may 
be either of velvet or of moiré silk or satin. 
Patterns (No. 5612) for the coat come in six 
sizes: 32 to42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards of 44-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5613) for the skirt come in 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires four vards and_ three- 
quarters of 44-inch material. 


5665-5666 —This is a splendid model for 
use and durability. It may be made of a 
variety of the new wool suitings in one or two 
tone effects, and in such staple materials as 
serge or cheviot in black, blue or brown. A 
collar of velvet or corded silk, small cloth 
buttons and machine stitching give a smart 
finish to the suit. The coat is about thirty- 
two inches in length, is slightly double- 
breasted and semi-fitting, and the scalloped 
edges may be cut off if one’so desires. The 
nine-gored skirt may be made with or with- 
out an inverted box-plait at the back. The 
trimming band at the bottom may be omitted 
if desired. Patterns (No. 5665) for the coat 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
three-quarters af 44-inch material. Patterns 
(No. 5666) for the skirt come in four sizes: 
22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires four yards of 44-inch material. 











5651-5652 


D oen TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for cach number, post-free. 
required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
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5612-5613 


5665-5666 


The Tailored Morning Suit 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


The stitched straps on the coat suit shown on the left of the 
upper group give a smart appearance to what would otherwise 
be a plain suit. No patterns can be supplied for it, but no 
difficulty should be experienced in making it, as other plain 
patterns may be used asa guide. The coat is single-breasted, 
with side seams in front and back extending to the shoulders, 
and the length is about thirty inches. A shawl collar with an 
extra collar of velvet finishes the neck, and the sleeves are 
the regular two-piece coat sleeves with slight fullness at the 
top. The skit may be in seven or nine gores, with or without 
an inverted box-plait at the center back, and should be about 
two yards and thiee-quarters at the lower edge. Broadcloth, 
cheviot or serge, in the plain or diagonal weaves, and granite 
or pebble weaves in gray, dark blue or brown, will make a 
most satisfactory suit for general wear. Small cloth-covered 
buttons will add a neat and attractive finish. 


A two-tone basket cloth was used to make the practical coat 
suit on the left, which is an excellent design for general wear. 
3y omitting the applied belt a plain coat on the most generally 
accepted lines is obtained, and the regular seams give oppor- 
tunity for closer fitting if this is desired. No patterns can be 
supplied for either coat or skirt, but pattern No. 5612, shown 
on this page, would aid in cutting the coat, and the skirt may 
be cut from any close- fitting five, seven or nine gored pattern. 
This is a design which may safely be chosen with a view to 
wearing it several seasons, provided a good choice of material 
is made, If this is the aim in view then cheviot or serge in 
the plain rather than the diagonal effects would be a better 
fabric to select than the novelty suitings—the granite, pebble 
or basket weaves—and such staple colors as black, brown 
or blue be better than the fancy colorings. Either bone or 
cloth-covered buttons may be used as a trimming. 


5651-5652 —For general wear this coat suit is a most prac- 
tical and desirable model. It is suitable for all the materials 
usually selected for their durability, and is simple enough in 
design to be worn more than one season, The coat is semi- 
fitted and is thirty-four inches in length, and closes on the 
left side. The high, close-fitting collar, which is also closed 
at the side, protects the throat in cold weather if furs are 
not.worn. The skirtis a pleasing modification of the banded 
skirt. It is cut in seven gores, the sides and back being 
lengthened bya plaited section, and the wide band which com 

pletes the skirt is fastened at the back with buttons and but- 
tonholes. Patterns (No. 5651) for the coat come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
a quarter of 54-inch material. Patterns (No. 5652) for the 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires three yards and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 





























The plain tailored suit shown on the 
leftis asplendid design fora business, 
traveling or rainy-day suit. It has a 
mannish look which will not allow of 
fancy material nor the use of any 
trimming or finish except the bone 
buttons and machine stitching shown 
here, and perhaps a plain velvet collar 
either black or of a much darker 
shade than the material of the suit. 
For a rainy-day suit a cravenetted 
serge in navy blue, tan color or gray 
would be practical and in good taste, 
and for general wear the new materials 
in granite and pebble weaves would 
give excellent service. Small hairline 
stripes and invisible checks, diagonal 
and herringbone worsted, such as are 
used for men’s suits, might also be 
selected. No patterns can be supplied 
for this suit, but it may easily be made 
at home, using other patterns on this 
page as guides. The coat is similar in 
line to No. 5612 and No. 5665, the dif- 
ference being in the collar, which 
should not be difficult to cut. Any 
three, four or five gored skirt pattern 
that is close-fitting may be used for 
the skirt, which should not be more 
than two yards and three-quarters at 
the lower edge, and for comfort may 
be from one inch and a half to three 
nches above the floor in length. 





The amount of material 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 


measure for coats and suits, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 















The Afternoon Street Suit 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


Dark blue broadcloth and black silk soutache were success- 
fully used in making the coat suit on the left. This collar is 
of chinchilla fur, but it would be just as pretty of velvet, 
satin, moiré, or of the cloth braided with soutache. No pat- 
terrs can be supplied for this suit, but it would not be difficult 
to make if other patterns were used as a guide. The coat is 
semi-fitted, slightly cut away in front, is thirty inches long 
and fastened with braided buttons and loops. The sleeves 
are in two pieces and put into the armhole without fullness. 
Any seven-gored pattern whichis not too wide at the bottom 
may be used to cut the skirt, and it may have an inverted 
box-plait or habit back as one desires. Such a suit is in 
good style for all dressy occasions, and may also be made of 
serge or cheviot in dark brown, green gray or black, and 
braided with soutache. If velvet or corduroy is used no 
trimming will be necessary. 



















































An effective trimming idea is shown on the first tailored 
suit in the group on the right. This suit is made of olive- 
green serge, trimmed with silk braid of the same shade and 
with velvet a trifle darker. Broadcloth or any of the new 
worsted materials in blue, bronze brown or gray would be 
just as satisfactory to use. The coat is the regulation semi- 
fitted one, with seams extending to the shoulders in the front 
and back, and is about thirty-six inches in length. The 
shawl collar has a collar facing of the velvet, and the sleeves 
are in two pieces, with slight fullness at the armhole. The 
skirt may be in seven or nine gores, as one’s taste dictates. 
Any regulation plain coat and skirt pattern may be used 
to cut the suit, as no patterns of the actual design as illus- 
trated can be supplied. If this trimming is not desired it may 
be substituted by stitched bands of the material, or thesuitmay 
be finished with rows of machine stitching. 


5638-5639 —This suit is a pleasing modification of the cur- 
rent styles, and it is a design which may easily be altered 
later in the season. The coat is in the new short length, and 
while the skirt has a banded effect it is comfortable and prac- 
tical for walking. Any of the new suitings, such as the 
basket, pebble and granite weaves, would look well, or the 
suit may be made of a plain material and trimmed with a 
striped one, as shown here, or of broadcloth with the bands 
braided with silk soutache. For a best suit such colors as 





bronze or walnut brown, olive or bronze green are new and 
beautiful. Patterns (No. 5638) for this double-breasted Coat 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5639) for this six-gored skirt come in four 
sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires three 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 





5644-5645 The trimming of velvet and i 
ik cord ornaments gives a very smatt 
effect to this simple coat suit. The materia i 
selected wa i green-blue broadcloth, the 4 
velvet and ornament eing several shades 
larker. If made of any of the new two-tone 
fabrics the trimming may be omitted and the 
tit finished in plain tailor fashion wit! 
machine stitching, and braided or bone but- 
tons or buttons covered with the material. 
A yranite, basket or zibeline weave would 
iso be a vood choice for a suit of this kind. 
Patterns (No. 5644) for this coat, which 
is thirty-two inches in Jength—with or with- 
out the set-in vest—come in five sizes: 34 
No patterns can be supplied for the 
banded coat suit shown on the right, 


to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 


o yards and a quarter of 54-inch material. 


lo. 5 Patterns (No. 5045) for this six-gored skirt 
DUt aS ee me in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
ir niece es, ea mea », Size 24 requires three yards and 
and any plaited skirt pattern may be Ss zs s " a si cttacis asinaelad 
three-qu rs ( nat al. 
used as a guide for the skirt. Make 


it of broadcloth or serge, as these 
would be better materials to select than 
any of the newer fabrics which have a 
decided weave, as the details of the 
design will appear more definite and 
pleasing in a smooth-finished cloth. 
The coat has a set-in vest of cloth, 
outlined in a conventional design with 
fine silk braid, although fancy fig- 
ured velvet, silk or the material match- 
ing the trimming on the stitched straps 


5648-5649 —Choose any of the two-tone 
novelty suitings for this coat and skirt, 





although serge, cheviot or the simple diag- 
onal effects may also be used. Heavy silk 
braid of the same or a contrasting color is 

ed to bind the edges of the coat, but it may 


be omitted if desired. In this case it would 














i } q 
be effective to have the long shaw! collar and 
ich form the belt and skirt band may ! 
be siel jus a iv : : the turnback cuffs made of corded silk or 
St a ee laid with velvet of a darker shade than the 
: inlaid wi lve darker shade th | 
and j as fa > ! 1 
band does not make the = wie ( ene ees ern ae ee Pe 
-al f valking, < simply holds the ; 
tical for a gic sad jeptl is in nine gores with the back vores arrange 
i OSItiC o a flounce depth 
, gheneniset a ana rt je in side plaits, forming an inverted box-pla 
ie lower elge Or 1e Ki sas sibs oe te 
t the center bact Patterns (No. 56 
-rous in width as any of the plaited at the cent . . ae 
of t If desi 1 for the coat come in six size 3% 10 4 
Oo pas seasons, esire 3 : ster 
inches bust measure ze OO equires 
ind may be omitted or removed ; F ont half of 54-inch materia 
| two yards and a oO Tan | ‘ 
one has a plaited skirt in good P ns (No. 5649) ¢ e t come 
itte y ‘ e ‘ i 
style for several seasons. ee ee eee <a 
Size 24 requires three 4 is and a 
of 34 mate 
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JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-/r The amount o 


; ; ; ; . ’ itiy uombk j jerm. bust 
material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving } umber o om rn, bust 
ps ° - ° ° ° ° ° ° e : e : TL. we es oa al q ol t : 
measure for coats and suits, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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The Straight Line 


shown in the above picture, taken from life, 
follows with fidelity the line of the spine when 
using the newly invented Standard Central 
Needle Sewing Machine, a new type built 
along health protecting lines, that enables a 
woman to operate it, sitting in an upright, 
comfortable position, without strain, fatigue or 
injury to health. 

Note carefully the absolutely straight up and 
down position and then sit at your own 
machine; thread the needle or watch closely a 











fo 
line ‘of stitching—then stop before straighten- gs) > ema” “5, 
ing up and you will realize you are in a cramped w ‘i 5614 5673 [Y.. 
and twisted position. ‘The comparison we draw | Designed by Laura L. Willis Designed by Laura L. Willis 


Designed by 
Emma Spencer 





is worthy of serious consideration. | 


The Standard Central Needle Sewing Ma- | 
chine differs in construction from any other 
sewing machine made, in many ways, but one 


zi 9 
in particular and that is the relation of the needle 
to the center of the treadle and the operator’s € ; ] € ; a y h } O I O € a 
body. Inthe Standard Central Needle Ma- 


chine only is the needle central with the 
worker, directly over the center of the treadle, Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 
so the operator always has the work and line of 

stitching directly in front of her. This posi- 
tion enables her to operate this new machine 
without straining or wrenching the body. 


With the needle 414 inches to the left of the 
center of your body when sewing, you are 
compelled to lean over and twist your body to 
the left. When you next sit down to your 
machine, be careful to note the position of your 
body, and you can easily imagine the internal 
conditions in the necessarily bent and twisted 
position. ‘Then you can easily picture how 
much easier, healthier and more comfortable it 
would be if you could sit perfectly straight at 
all times when operating your machine. It 
surely would be a tremendous improvement. 

SEWING MACHINE SPINE IS DAN- 
GEROUS and it is of vital importance to 
you to learn all about sewing machine dangers 
and sewing machine health as described in our 
free booklet ‘‘A Stitch in the Side.’ | 
Please ask your best merchant to show you the | 
“Standard” Central Needle Sewing Machine 

inoperation. If you donot find a sample of this 

newly invented machine, do not fail to write us 

for a copy of ‘‘A, Stitch in the Side,’’ because 

every intelligent woman who cares for her ! 
health, or her daughters, will want it and will | 
thank us for bringing it to her attention. <A | 
postal will bring it to you Free. | 


5614—For the little tot’s every-day wear this simple dress is 
extremely practical. The front and back are tucked to form 
a small yoke, and with the use of the shaped yoke section a 
pleasing variety of design may be attained. The sleeves are 
in one piece and finished with beading, as is the neck of the 
dress, and a deep hemstitched hem is the only other trimming. 
Nainsook and lawn in white may be used for afternoon wear, 
and madras, ginghams and chambray for the play dress. 
Patterns (No. 5614) come inthree sizes: 1to5 years. Size 
5 years requires two yards and a half of 30-inch material. 


{ 


5673—Good material, fine needlework and simple designs 
are the most important points to consider in making clothes 
for little children. Nothing could be simpler in design than 
the two little dresses given under this number, and both 
should be in the baby’s wardrobe. Patterns (No. 5673)— 
with round yoke bishop dress and plain sacque dress— come in 
three sizes: 1 to 5 years. Size 5 years requires three yards 
of 27-inch material for the round yoke dress, and two yards 
and a quarter of the same width for the sacque dress. 





5668— For afternoon and dress-up occasions the little one- 
piece bishop dress is pretty and very easily made. Fine 
handkerchief linen, linen lawn or batiste are good materials 
to use, and the simple featherstitch, outlining the tucks which 
form the yoke and edging the hem, is one of the prettiest trim- 
mings for little children’sclothes. A fine lace beading finishes 
the neck and sleeves. The coat shown below and included in 
this pattern is equally good for a small boy or girl. One or 
1E more of the circular capes may be omitted, and the belt may be 
THE of the coat material or patent leather. Patterns (No. 5668) for 
STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CoO. the dress and coat come in three sizes: 1 to 5 years. Size5 
ede oi 5 © ‘ i ey = ears requires two yards and a half of 44-inch material for the : ; 
6446 B Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 5673—Designed by Laura L. Willis an. pie ri sie pot Resear ak Minch meterial 56 75—Designed by Emily Pratt Gould 

for the one-piece bishop dress. 











The Hand-Embroidered Embroidered Yokes and 


Motifs on This Dress are 5675—This is a pretty dress-up dress for the little girl— Sleeve Bands Will Make 
Done With Cotton Floss— which may be made of lawn, batiste or dimity—and one the Daintiest Kind of 
in White or a Color which is not difficult to make. Ifthe Empire effect is not a Trimming 


desired then the rows of shirring, the lace insertion in the 
front and the ribbon sash may be omitted, and a simple little 
round yoke is the result. The sleeves are one piece and 
finished with bands of lace insertion. A deep hem is always 
pretty on these dresses, and especially if it is featherstitched 
or hemstitched. Or the hem may be joined by the beading 
which trims the rest of the dress. Patterns (No. 5675) 
come in four sizes: 1 to 7 years. For size 5 years two yards 
and a half of 30-inch material will be required to make it. 








No pattern can be supplied for the panel dress shown in 
the lower left-hand corner, but it may be cut by using other 
patterns as a guide. There is no panel in the back, where 
the dress is tucked to yoke depth and then laid in tucks at 
the waist to confine the fullness, just the same as it is in the 
front. If one wishes amore simple dress, with just the tucked 
yoke and tucked waist-line, the panel may be omitted. The 
elbow-length sleeves are finished with an embroidered turn- 
back cuff, but if the panel is omitted full-length sleeves which 
may be trimmed with beading and lace edging would be more 
suitable. Any of the sheer white materials may be used in 
making this dress. 


GAllteate 
wa (e)thaee 


Patented Feb. 8, 1910. 


For Making a New Petticoat 
or Renewing an Old One 


Can be adjusted by drawstring to any size 
foundation and attached by stitching on by 
hand or sewing machine. Comes in all de- 
sirable silk and cotton fabrics, in black, 
plain colors, stripes and Dresden figures. 











A New Service 


the Tint Jor the drawstring. Sold by most first class stores at Advice to Pr ospective Mothers About Mater nity Clothes 
e ng counter. If you cannot obtain one at your dealer’s, 2 ants . 
write for our Style Bouk No. 2—kindly give us your dealer's By Marianna Wheeler 


name and we will see that you are supplied. : ] ¢ 
as Bote Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Former/y, 
Jor Fifteen Years, Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City | 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 81 White St., New York 














ETTERS about the clothes of prospective mothers will 
be answered by mail. No questions of this kind will 





























. 
OXT | \ \ Hosiery Economy — be answered in THE JOURNAL. Readers are welcome to | 
YOU can save money every time you buy write to Marianna Wheeler, and she will take pleasure 
a pair ot stock yr ¢ 2 y p . * * . . . 
the family by sending for our BIG FREE in giving any advice, suggesting patterns, or answering 
ye ag ~ ge ane Designed by Emily Pratt Gould any questions about the mother’s clothes and the first 5668—Designed by Madeline Torre) 
an 2 [N. Eve style and grz ‘ ; / 
is represented. clothes for the baby, but not about clothes in general. 
ee eons A Lille Tot’s Best Dress Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, Serge Either in White or 
..VRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE Made of Fine White Ba- addressed envelope. Color Would be Suitab!e 
."" It costs you nothing and means a tiste Embroidered | | for This Little Coat 
Bie, So gs ‘ 5 , Jj ‘ 
vend us $1.45 for 3 pairs Pure Silk Boot 
Ladies’ Hose with lisle top in bli TTERNS (3 . . . . . : 
State eine, “They ell oe ae DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the numbered designs shown above can be supplied, price fifteen cents each, 
ity a don't like them return them and we bay eboe except No. 5614 which is ten cenis. The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the 
will refund your money. pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest.dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and 
CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York ; 2 , p » 286, 





length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

















Children’s House Clothes 


For the Little Girl From 6 to 12 


Designed by Frances I. Curtin 


For a little frock as simple in design as the one above no 
pattern is necessary for making. Straight widths of white 
lawn are tucked to form a yoke in the front and back, and 
wide bands of ribbon-run beading form the shoulder straps: 
the sleevecaps are of straight embroidery gathered. 


5642—Brown serge trimmed with buttons and braid or nar- 
row bands of silk of a darker color would be serviceable for 
this dress which is worn with a guimpe of washable material. 
Patterns (No. 5642) come in four sizes: 6to 12 years. Size 8 
years requires three yards of 36-inch material. 


Designed by Isabel G. Moses 





5663—This would be a 
dainty little party dress 
made of white batiste, hand 
embroidered, with a delicate 
shade of blue or pink ribbon 
fortrimming. Patterns (No. 
5663) come in four sizes: 6 
to 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires four yards and a 
half of 30-inch material. 





Designed by Madeline Torrey Designed by Isabel G. Moses 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the nu 


free. 


and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


5636—The pleasing result 
to be obtained by cutting a 
child’s dress on a bias line 
of the material is shown in 
this attractive design. Pat- 
terns (No. 5636) come in four 
sizes: 6to1l2 years. Size8 
years requires three yards 
and a quarter of 30-inch 
material. 


5642 











Designed by Rowena Rice 








Designed 
by Rowena Rice 


5650 
Designed by Florence E. Marsh 


No patterns can be supplied for the little black and white 
checked dress above. It would not be difficult to make, how- 
ever, ifa French dress having a shaped skirt with plaits across 
the back were used for a foundation pattern. The straps and 
folds are merely set-on pieces of bias material. 


5650—A charming afternoon dress for a little girl. Make it 
of any of the white sheer cotton materials and trim it with 
bands of embroidered insertion. Patterns (No. 5650) come 
in four sizes: 6to12 years. Size 8 years requires three yards 
and three-quarters of 30-inch material. 


Navy blue serge, with A pretty trimming effect 
is given tothe guimpe dress 
shown below by the bias 
bands made of the same 
material. This is a simple 
tucked dress, having the 
overblouse and skirt joined 
at the waist under the belt. 
No patterns can be supplied 
for making it. 


pipings and a belt of silk, 
was used to make the dress 
shown below. No patterns 
can be supplied for it, but 
it may easily be made. The 
waist is surplice,with a tuck 
over each shoulder, the 
skirt is gored and has abox- 
plait in front. 









Designed 
by Rowena Rice @ 


mbered designs on this page can be supplied at 15 cents for each number, post- 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, 





| in this way. 











LEFT-OVER 
MEATS MADE 
APPETIZING 











Cookery Hints That Enable You 
to Serve a Satisfying Hot Din- 
ner instead of a Cold Lunch 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


ANY housekeepers look helplessly 
at the cold roast beef, lamb, etc., 
left after the first meal. They know 

that the family will not relish a dinner made 
from its cold slices, but don’t know what else 
can be done with it. 


Take a lesson from the skillful and thrifty 
German cook and provide yourself with a 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. Then re- 
joice when your roast is large enough to 
provide for a second dinner, for without 
labor you may serve a savory meat dish 
more delicious than the original. 


Rub a teaspoonful of butter and a table- 
spoonful of flour together in a sauce pan, 
adding a cup of hot water, and finally a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of the Beef Extract. 
Use a light hand, for Armour’s Extract is 
the strongest made, and it is easy to get 
in too much. Chop or slice your meat and 
drop it into this rich sauce and let it get 
thoroughly hot. Serve with French fried 
potatoes and see if your family doesn’t vote 
you a veritable chef. 


Any left-over meat is delicious served 
Roast beef, mutton, lamb or 
veal, even chicken or game. 


Foreign cooks know the virtue of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef and would not dream of 
trying to do without it. It is one of the 
secrets of setting an economical table while 
appearing lavish. 

It gives richness and flavor to the cheaper 
cuts of meat—saves boiling meat for soup 
stock—is the basis of rich gravies and 


sauces. Remember that a little goes a long 


| way — it is the concentrated beef essence — 





| the strength and flavor that you cook out. 








Armours 


BEEF 


Four times as strong as the ordinary — 
the touch that gives sauces, gravies and 
soups an inimitable flavor. Send for ‘ Pop- 
ular Recipes,” a cook book that teaches 
you the secrets of appetizing cookery, and 
save the cap, or the paper certificate under 


the cap, from every jar you buy. Send either 


to us with ten cents to pay the cost of carriage 
and packing and get 
a handsome silver tea, 





bouillon or after-din- 


ty 


AR MouRe_ 


a - ome 
} ARMOuUre & 
“heage US. 





ner coffee spoon or 
butter spreader free 
———— —Wm. Rogers & 

Sons’ A A, the high- 
est grade of extra plate. You can’t buy 
anything like them, and each will bear any 
initial you wish. Our usual limit is six, but 
for a time we will allow each family to get 
Remember to send 10 cents 
This offer is 
made only to those living in the United States. 


one dozen. 


with every certificate or cap. 


Address Dept. 30 
ARMOUR +» COMPANY 
(76) CHICAGO 
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MERRIMACK 
DUCKLING 
FLEECE 


A soft, dainty Flannelette, 


costing not over 15c a yard— 
27 inches wide. 


OR making charming Kimo- 

nos, Bath Robes, Negligees, 

Morning Gowns, Dressing 
Sacques, and many other delight- 
fully pretty House Gowns. 

Women never tire of Merrimack 
Duckling Fleece because each de- 
sign is so strikingly attractive, and 
there are so many exquisite patterns 
from which to choose. 

These designs comprise be- 
witching effects in birds, flowers, 
butterflies, polka dots, stripes and 
conventional figures. 

Each pattern was planned so 
that it would look its best when 
made up, folded and draped about 
the figure. 


No matter what your age, figure, 
complexion or style you can always 
get a becoming pattern in Merrimack 
Duckling Fleece. 


And you can have prettier House 
Gowns, and more of them, because 
Duckling Fleece has a distinctive 
beauty and costs but a trifle for 
material. 

Duckling Fleece is particularly 
appropriate for Children’s Pajamas, 
Night Gowns and Romping Gar- 
ments. ‘The little tots love to 
snuggle up in its cozy, warming 
comfort. 

For men’s Bath Robes there are 
a number of rich, handsome designs 
—and the cost of the made-up gar- 
ment is about half the usual price. 


Send for Samples and Booklet of 
Fashion Suggestions 


Merrimack Duckling Fleece is 
sold by practically every dry goods 
and department store. Never be 
persuaded to take a substitute, for 
then you will fail to get Duckling 
Fleece satisfaction. Should your 
dealer not have it write to us and 
we will see that you are supplied 
promptly. 


When buying, make sure the name 


Merrimack Duckling Fleece 


is on the back of the 
selvage 


MERRIMACK MFG. CO. 
1 Dutton Street 
LOWELL, MASS. 

















Without False Puffs or “Rats” 


How Girls and Women With the Average Quantity of Hair Can Arrange it in Becoming Ways 
By Blanche G. Merritt: With Drawings by G. Howard Hilder 








For a face where the upper part is too 
long this style is especially suitable, 
the forehead being apparently short- 
ened by having the front hair pulled 
over it. It lends youthfulness to a 
face that looks tired, the shadow 
over the eyes and forehead softening 
the first little wrinkles. 

















The hair parted in the center is al- 
ways good for a face having youthful 
features; also when the face is too 
narrow proportionately at the 
temples, for the arrangement of 
the hair in front hides this defect. 
Thesimple knot is becoming when the 
back of the head is too flat. 
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Curls are an appropriate framing 
for a very young girl’s face. The 
hair is parted at one side and two 
curls are drawn back to the velvet 
band and caught by shell pins. 


eee 








A becoming style of hairdressing 
for an elderly woman is shown in the 
center. It is also suitable for a 
younger round face. The little trick 
of pulling the front hair down over 
the temples covers the bare spots 
underneath, and the uneven outline 
gives character to a round face. 





This is a most artistic way for a 
young girl to wear her hair on social 
occasions, for it goes well with the 
smooth outlines of youthful fea- 
tures, the side part giving a certain 
piquancy to the face, while the curled 
ends have a careless grace, harmo- 
nizing well with dainty frocks. 














NoTE —Should any of our readers want more information about arranging the hair in the different styles 
shown on this page Mrs. Merritt will be glad to give it if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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e Long Evening Coat 


Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


The fitted coat shown above is an excellent example of the good lines to be 
ebtained by the use of a panel front, so becoming to most figures. For general 
wear a smooth-finished cheviot, or serge, in black, blue or gray, would be prac- 


tical, but for dress occasions broadcloth or corded silk in one of the lighter tones 


would be more satisfactory. No patterns can be supplied for this coat, but other 


coat patterns will aid in making it. 


White broadcloth was used for the 
long cape shown above. Heavy white 
lace over yellow silk, outlined by straps 
of the cloth, made the collar and gave 
a pretty touch of color. It is fastened 
with white braided buttons. No pat- 
terns can be supplied for this cape, 
but it may easily be duplicated. It 
is in five pieces, with a seam under the 
Straps in both front and back 


5616—Tan-colored broadcloth and 
golden-brown velvet were effectively 
combined in making this separate coat 
for evening wear. If made in a darker 
color it would be equally suitable for 
more general use. Patterns (No. 5616) 
for this coat, with a hood collar, come 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards 
anda half of 54-inch material. 


5624—As an evening coat, and one which 


Bronze-brown cheviot makes the 
semi-fitted coat shown above a good 
utility garment. Made of good ma- 
terial and machine-stitched, trimming 
is not necessary, though the collar 
and cuffs may be of velvet if desired. 
No patterns can be supplied for this 
coat, which is without seams in the 
front, being fitted by the under-arm 
and center-back seams. 


Fora young girl's evening wrap the 
Priscilla cape and hood is always 
pretty. No patterns can be supplied 
for the one shown here, as it is the 
regulation circular cape, having the 
silk cord trimming applied to give a 
yoke effect. Light blue, old rose or 
canary-colored broadcloth, with silk 
10 match, and white eiderdown, are 
pretty color combinations, 


must also be worn during day, this coat 


can hardly be improved. It is loose fitting, with generously proportioned sleeves, 
making it easy to slip into, and the high fitted collar is an advantage if one does 
not wear furs. Make the coat of broadcloth, or of any woolen material with a 
smooth finish. Patterns (No. 5624) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a half of 54-inch material. 
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JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown 

on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of patiern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Requirement of 
Home Dressmaking 


is met perfectly bySuskana 
Silks. 


You do not need to ‘‘shop 
around’’ to find exactly 
the weave and shade 
you desire if you ask for 
Suskana, because Suskana 
Silks are made in every 
fashionable weave and in 
a bewildering range of 
beautiful colors. 


Whatever the price you pay, 
when you buy any of the Suskana 
Silks you know you are get- 
ting the utmost possible value. 
Suskana Silks are made to give 
you Satisfaction in weave, color 
and wear. 

Look for the word Suskana on 

the selvage—that is your as- 

surance of getting the genuine. 


Suskana Silks include Liberties, 

Bengalines, Rough Silks, Pon- 

gees, Plain, Fancy and Crépe 

Poplins, Foundation Silks and 

Guaranteed Lining Satins. 
When buying ready-to-wear 
garments see that the Suskana 
Lining Satin guarantee tag 1s 
attached. 


Buy Suskana Silks 
They are for sale at Dry Goods 
Stores everywhere. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 
16 West 18th Street, New York 


















































Write for FREE «LLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE No. 31 


The Meyer Jonasson & Co. Style Books 
show latest permanent fashions only. Copies 
free upon application. 

In connection with several retail stores 
Meyer Jonasson & Co. operate one of the largest 
factories in New York for the manufacture of 
Women’s Apparel. 

Using their 
centrally located 
Pittsburgh branch 
as a convenient 
distributing point 
for mail orders, 
purchasers may 
secure the unusual 
advantages of 
High Class Gar- 
ments at Manu- 
facturers’ Prices 


426 H 


Stylish Dress 
made of Fine 
Silk Taffeta in 
either Black or 
Navy Blue; 
skirt has stitch- 
ed tunic effect ; 
handsomely 
braided band 
down front. 
Belt, cuffs and 
yoke braided to 
match. Yoke 
of silk figured 
net. Long or 








Short sleeves. 
Sizes 10 to 44. tt 


$10.75 


Manufacturers and Retailers of Wearing 
Apparel for Women, Misses and Children 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 

















AT MILL PRICES 


Best value Woolen and Worsted CLOTHS 
for Men,Women, Children. Large variety 
fabrics. Samples free. State garment plan. 
ned. Color preferred. Est. 1862. Always 
reliable. Ridgewood Mills,640 MainS&t., Holyoke. Mass. 
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A New Idea— 


Individual Libraries 


One of the many ad- 
vantages Of GlubeWerniche 
Bookcases is the creat- 
ing of individual libra- 
ries in any room, 
enabling each person 
to have his or her books 
where they are instant- 
ly accessible. 


Globe Wernicke sections 
can easily be rearranged 
to meet the require- 
ments of different 
rooms in the same 
home, or in the event 
of moving to a new 
house or apartment— 
a feature entirely lack- 
ing in the solid or built- 
in bookcase. Y 


Globe-Wernicke 


Elastic Bookcases 


are fully described in our new 
1911 Catalogue, which con- | 
tains many practical sugges- 
tions for clever decorative 
effects, and tells in detail the 
many points of GlobeSWeenicke 





ba . . , 
/} superiority. The coupon 
© | below will secure you a copy. 


ed The name GlobeSWernicke guar- 
y antees guality—and insures your 
getting duplicate units at any 
future time. 


66 ) ” 
The World’s Best Books 

is a valuable guide in selecting a 

library, and contains authentic lists 

prepared by prominent literary 

authorities, for children and adults. 





““Those who love books will find 
this volume of genuine service, and 
its selections made on a broad basis 
of wisdom.”’—Buffalo News. 











A copy will be mailed free with 
the 1911 Catalogue to anyone who 
returns the coupon below. 


The Globe Wernicke Co., a 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Branches: New York, 
Washington, 
Chicago, 
Boston. 
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Please send me ‘* The 


World's Best Books,” 
also your 1911 Catalogue. 





Ravin ffir. 





My library contains vols. 


Name 


City State = | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 15,1910 
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GIRL I know who is 

always considered well 

dressed and an authority 
on color has up to the present 
time limited her selection of 
clothes to blues, black-and-white combinations or soft grays— 
all of which, when properly made, are so adaptable to age and 
occasions, and with which brighter hues may be so acceptably 
added in little touches. But now she has invested in a tailor- 
made two-piece cloth suit of squirrel gray—that dull color tone 
which is neither gray nor brown, taupe nor mauve—which 
has proved undeniably becoming to both blonds and brunettes, 
since the suit has been “tried on” by various friends. The 
cloth is of medium weight, dull finish, and the coat collar and 
cuffs are faced with silk to match. With-this suit she has five 
waists and three hats. Extravagant? Not a bit, because they 
all may be made at home. One is of chiffon over silk of a 
lighter tone to match the cloth and has a guimpe of deep 
cream net and lace. ‘The hat to go with this is a medium-sized 
beaver of old blue, trimmed with velvet and _ feathers. 
Another waist which harmonizes beautifully with the blue hat 
is one of pongee trimmed with Persian bands and gilt buttons. 





TILL another color scheme which is equally lovely is a silk 
hat of the same material as the collar and cuffs of the coat. 
This is nice for traveling, trimmed simply with some ribbon 
velvet slightly darker in shade and relieved by a large deep 
pink rose. A white linen tailored shirtwaist with a smart- 
looking collar and jabot is to be worn with this hat. Then the 
third combination is that of black and écru. The effect of this 
with the suit is really stunning. The hat is rather large and 
made of net and lace, with a velvet edge. 

A waist for traveling or general wear is made of wash silk, tan 
and white, narrow striped, with Irish lace collar and _ but- 
tons, and the one for afternoon or evening is made of écru net 
tucked and trimmed a little bit with heavy écru lace. 

Soft tan-color gloves are to be worn with the blue hat, 
chamois or heavy dark tan with the silk hat, and white or 
light écru with the black hat. There is also with this suit a 
very well-made stitched belt of the cloth fastened with an 
antique silver buckle, so there is no confusion of color or 
finish at the waist-line with all these changes in waists. For 
cooler weather a dainty white “hug-me-tight’’ may easily be 
slipped under the coat. Now this idea for a winter outfit 
will cost you more or less according to what you can do without 
the aid of a dressmaker or a milliner, but it need not be expensive 
if you are handy with your needle. 

By-the-way, your white summer porch shawls which have 
lost their daintiness may be made over intd these ‘“hug-me- 
tights” for the winter. 


“Tn selecting the trimmings for my evening dress I heaved a 
great sigh,’ writes Alabama, ‘‘as I saw that all the beautiful 
band trimmings which are so lovely cost dollars a yard. I 
bought a few inches fora sample as a bright idea came to me. 
Then I selected a pretty braiding design and some very narrow 
braid that matched my dress. I braided all the bands that 
I wanted, then in the center of the flower design I sewed a 
small jewel such as may be purchased for a few cents a dozen. 
Through the design I made small French knots out of gold 
thread. ‘The effect was beautiful. Not content with this I 
made more trimming for an evening dress. This time I took 
double bands of chiffon and braided it with silver braid. On 
this I used pearl beads and with soft shades of silk put in several 
little designs in simple stitches. It takes very little time to 
make this trimming, and when done it is effective and quite 
inexpensive.” 


IRE is a good way to earn money for some new winter 
clothes: 


“Dear Dolly: 

‘I’ve just come home from an entertainment that has proved a 
great success, because it’s an ‘Arts and Crafts Exhibition,’ which 
never fails to attract. The clever girl who got it up rummaged the 
town before she did anything else and succeeded in getting a beau- 
tiful collection of china (all hand-painted), embroidery, brass-work, 
Sloyd-work from the industrial school, preserves, etc. Then she 
wrote to different firms who advertised ‘ Arts and Crafts’ and found 
that they were willing to lend their work for the exhibition pro- 
vided she would pay the express one way or both, as the case might 
be. The goods were to be sold on commission or returned, which 
made the experiment a safe one. In this way a number of differ- 
ent things were collected from all over the country, and included 
wonderful baskets, quaint pottery, odd tiles, fascinating effects in 
jewelry, marvelous effects in weaving, and miracles in embroidery. 
Every one was glad to pay a quarter to see the exhibition, a great 
many people bought the articles, thus yielding a percentage, and, 
best of all, home trade was encouraged and helped. It’s proverb- 
ially hard to get folks out for anything short of an ‘eat,’ but really, 
Dolly, this did succeed. BESSIE.”’ 


“With a blue suit and gray squirrel furs can you imagine 
anything prettier than a blue hat: trimmed with guinea wings? 
Mother bought two guineas for dinner one day and I appro- 
priated the wings. Ovut-or-Town.” 


“TI found that my dresses and shirtwaists always became 
soiled and wore out on the sleeves faster than they did any- 
where else, and I could get very little satisfaction in wearing 
the customary black sleeves, as I found that they became dirty 
so fast that they soiled any light waist that I might put on. So 
now with each new office waist I have a pair of extra ‘‘half 
sleeves,” reaching a little above the elbows, made of the same 
material to wear with it. I have these made in the same style 
that the waist is made, and fasten them with a little rubber 
band. They may be laundered regularly with the waist and 
have proved to be real savers. INDIANA.” 


Now is the time to dye your pale pink or blue veil some dark 
color, blue or brown perhaps, and make of it a shirred hat 
for early autumn. This ought to cost you not a cent more 
than a dollar if you dye it yourself, allowing ten cents for 
the dye, twenty-five cents for a frame, and sixty-five cents 
for a bargain bit of ribbon or trimming. 
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What Clever Girls 
Tell Dolly 


“An engaged girl I know,” 
writes Miss Rockford, “has a 
friend who is something of an 
artist, and she conceived the 
idea of making the girl’s mono- 
gram and also her initials in several sizes and designs which 
could be used in marking any piece of linen. Then she made 
two little linen-covered book covers, and inside of them laid 
several sheets of tracing-paper alternating with the sheets 
containing the monograms and initials. It has been a source 
of much delight to my engaged friend, and she says she knows 
of nothing which would have been more acceptable for marking 
her new linens.” 





Glass ornaments with lace covers seem to be coming into 
style for dainty effect, we are told by one of us who lives at a 
fashionable summer resort. A pair of cologne bottles fitted 
into a covering of lace decorated with little rosebuds of pink 
satin ribbon and green leaves with slender stems was most 
attractive (any colors tomatcha room). Fora jewel plate you 
cover the lid of a glass dish with lace and make a colored 
cushion for the plate on which to lay jewelry. Satin flow- 
ers may be added in any decorative way. Can you imagine 
anything prettier than a dressing-table set out with glass candle- 
sticks with lace shades, cologne bottles and the jewel plate? 
The lace is very inexpensive, the most popular kind being the 
imitation filet, though finely crocheted lace or any of the dainty 
all-over patterns would be pretty for the purpose. 


That old mahogany chest in the garret may contain the 
remnants of a Persian shawl. If it does and you are planning 
for a new evening wrap try the effect of using the best parts of 
the shawl for band trimmings, especially if the new wrap is to 
be of plain cloth. 


Yards and yards of pretty lace were gathered up in the side 
plaited frills which were so fashionable last season, but those 
which were not worn out may be used for trimming underwear, 
or made into lovely collar and cuff sets for the winter, to wear 
with silk waists. 


FEW hints for brides, from those who know, have been 
contributed within the last few weeks and they’re the kind 
of good hints to pass along. 

If some dear relative presents you with a fine old lace hand- 
kerchief which you will never carry please don’t put it away in a 
box with rose leaves for your daughter, but make of it one of the 
most up-to-date jabots to wear with your best-looking waist. 

If you wear a velvet band in your hair a most charming effect 
may be obtained by studding it with old-fashioned jeweled 
buttons. A set of three or five may be one of your heirlooms 
from Grandma. 

And the bows for your wedding slippers—if they are to be 
of satin be sure to make a pair of cardboard; cover them first 
with linen and then with satin on which you should embroider 
tiny sprays of orange blossoms. Or if your slippers are to be of 
kid make the buckles of kid, too, with ribbon embroidery in 
orange blossoms or tiny roses. 

If you need a large buckle for any part of the trimming on 
your wedding gown, perhaps on the belt or the girdle, it is a 
lovely idea to embroider this to match the slipper buckles. 
One engaged girl who makes most beautiful Irish crochet lace 
fixed over a pair of canvas pumps by covering them with a 
beautiful piece of lace. On the toes she made crocheted roses 
instead of ribbon bows. 

If you want to prevent hard wear on the heels of your new 
silk stockings line the heels of your slippers with velvet, by 
pasting it smoothly from the sole to the edge, and about two 
inches wide from the center of the back. 

“Our set”’ was recently noticed wearing particularly attract- 
ive collar bows unlike anything seen in the shops. And no 
wonder they were pretty, for they were made by a clever bride 
of the late winter, who made them out ot left-overs from her 
wedding gown, her tulle veil and bits of lace from lingerie. 
These tokens were for the girl friends whose work adorned her 
trousseau. 

A lawn nightgown which a bride was making the other day 
had such a pretty square neck. The trimming was made of the 
four corners of a handkerchief: one on each shoulder, one at the 
front and one at the back, and a bow or ribbon on each side of 
the front where the corners met. It was very dainty and sweet, 
and finished with lace inside the edges and around the sleeves. 
The center of the handkerchief which was cut for the trimming 
was hemstitched and edged with the same lace. This was 
tucked in a tiny pocket under the front point. The nightdress 
opened at the side. 

As a jolly surprise for the bride have a photograph taken 
of your chum’s wedding party and paste it on a piece of thin 
wood the same size, then cut it into as many and as curious 
shapes as desired for a picture puzzle. This makes a fine 
present for Christmas or a wedding anniversary, or for any 
time, to the bride, relatives and friends. 


OOKING forward to the busy Christmas season one of our 
girls has just written of a cute little “‘grab-bag”’ idea. She 
makes a number of small presents—handkerchiefs, for instance 
of which everybody needs one more, wraps them in tissue- 
paper, leaving a long ribbon end. These are placed in a pan of 
sawdust and each one has a grab, sure of winning something 
worth while. Book-markers, book-covers, neckties, pocket 
editions of famous books, or small articles bought for little 
money, may be presented in this way. 

Now, please, girls, send in some more of your best ideas. We 
shall have a page every once ina while in the Fashion Depart- 
ment, and if you will all tell me about your ‘‘made-overs” and 
your plans for good dressing on small incomes we can help 
each other materially, and our page will be one of the most 
popular in the magazine. Please make little sketches of your 
ideas, no matter how crude they are, if you do not find it con- 
venient to send a photograph. Or, if your plans run to saving, 
write and tell me how much you save in a year, and what end 
you have in view. Ever yours, DOLLY. 
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5635 ” ~N 5637 5620 
Designed by Mary Adams 


Designed by Eleanor King 


The Busy Girl's Clothes 


Drawings by Eda Soest Doench 


VERY girl desires to be well dressed in the truest and best sense 
of the word, and she should be, but to the busy girl with little 
or no leisure and frequently with only a little money this is 

often a big problem. The only way to solve this perplexity is to plan 
and keep your clothes in a systematic way, making each garment 
fit in with the other and give its full value of usefulness. 

Of first importance to the busy girl is her coat suit. This is the gar- 
ment which is equivalent to a man’s business suit, for it sees the same 
service and fills the same need. Consequently it is only proper that 
it should be considered from the same standpoint and have the benefit 
of frequent brushing and pressing, with an occasional scouring that all 
well-dressed men know to be necessary for their business clothes. 

If this necessary cleaning and pressing cannot be done at home then 
the future cost of caring for one’s clothes should be considered and 
the materials and designs chosen should be those which will need the 
least care. 

To treat this woman’s costume in true man fashion two absolute 
rules must be obeyed. First, select a material which will wear indef- 
initely, and second, choose a design which may be worn for several 
seasons—in other words a no-style suit. Do not misunderstand this 
term: it does not mean that you should look dowdy or frumpy. It 
is the correctness of the lines, the tailoring and the material which 
give our business clothes their style, and not the following of some 
exaggerated idea of the commercial garment maker. 

Individuality in women’s dress is a most desirable quality, and there 
need be no lack of this quality in following the above advice if in your 
coat suit you decide what is the most becoming material, color, length 
of coat, size of collar and shape of the skirt. Your business clothes 
may be severely plain and mannish in cut and yet not be a uniform as 
many women think men’s clothes are. 


OR these reasons the Norfolk suit shown is an excellent choice : 

like the man’s Norfolk it is always in good style. It presents 
many possibilities for individuality, and many good features mark 
it as correct and businesslike. It may be longer or shorter in length 
and made without the small yoke in front or back. Even the belt 
has many possibilities: it may be of patent or suéde leather, or of 
the same material as the suit, in which case it would be pretty to have 
the edges bound with leather. The buckle should be severely p'‘ain. 

With this coat one may wear a plain skirt with equally good effect, 
and this brings to mind the advantage of having two skirts to a 
coat suit. Naturally the skirt sees more wear than the coat and needs 
more frequent pressing. Can you not see the advantage of alternating, 
thus prolonging the life of the suit, and, since it may be of different 
design, giving real pleasure in the way of variety? This two-skirt idea 
is splendid where one coat suit must do for general and best wear: the 
every-day skirt may be plain and the dress-up one plaited, and as men 
have found the value of having two pair of trousers to a business suit 
why should women not adopt the idea for their business clothes? 
The dress-up skirt may be longer than the every-day skirt. The 
material for the business suit should be some closely woven all-wool 
material, with a hard surface, which will shed the dust and rain alike 
and not wear shiny at the seams nor crease easily. Cheviot serge, the 
newly revived pebble and granite weaves, and the mohairs are the 
best of thistype. As to color, here again individuality may have some 
sway, but never make the mistake of selecting a conspicuous or decided 
novelty color: better stick to the staple blue, brown or black unless a 
good mixed material, such as men so often select, can be procured. 

Patterns No. 5655 for this Norfolk coat come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. 

Patterns No. 5656 for this box-plaited skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. 

To make this suit in the medium size—which is 36 inches bust 
and 24 inches waist—six yards and a half of 54-inch material will 
be required. If the extra skirt is desired it will take three yards more 
of the same width material to cut a plain seven-gored model. 


Next to consider is the shirtwaist. Here, too, individuality may 
have an opportunity to assert itself, provided that the choice of style 
is simple in design, the fit perfect and the material well chosen. 

The design selected is of an absolutely plain shirt with shirt sleeves, 
mannish turnback cuffs and collar. Any plain pattern may be used 
as a guide in cutting this shirtwaist, and size 36 wil require about 
three yards of 30-inch material. 

If for any reason this type of waist seems too severe in line it is 
always permissible to introduce clusters of tucks, or have the wide 
Gibson tuck over the shoulder. Then, too, a silk waist if simple in 
design may be worn, or a waist in a harmonizing color of cotton voile 
or wash challis; but unless laundry accounts must be kept down 
nothing excels the white waist of washable cotton or linen. 

And here it seems opportune to say that the waist and neckwear 
should be absolutely immaculate at all times—not an easy thing to 
have—but better perfect cleanliness than any soiled and fussy effect 
of style or smartness. 


O THOSE to whom the stiff linen collars are unbecoming or uncom- 

fortable it will be good news to know that the soft stocks which 
were so popular several years ago are again being worn. The return 
of these solves the neckwear problem for many, but for those who 
wear the turnovers a word about ties and bows must be said. 

Whether it be a bow tie, string tie or four-in-hand let your cravat 
be of good quality; do not resort to flashy colors, and do not wear 
cheap stickpins or brooches. Some girls look much better with a 
small lace or embroidered jabot. This may be worn, but have it in 
absolutely good taste. Have the belt of leather to match the skirt, 
or wear a machine-stitched belt of the skirt material. 

If a girl is inclined to stoutness and prefers a dress for business hours 
then select something as simple and dignified in design as the one 
shown above. Patterns (No. 5637) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. This dress has the value of easy adjustment, as it all 
goes on together, waist and skirt being joined at the belt, and buttons 
with real buttonholes right down the center front. Fancy mohair or 
dress-weight serge would be good materials to select for it. 

These dresses make a pretty change to alternate with a coat suit, 
but, of course, one requires a separate coat to wear with them, and 
this separate coat sometimes seems an extravagance, but it need not 
be, however, if properly chosen. Select such a coat with an eye to 
two needs: that of wearing it to business over the shirtwaist dress and 
of making it do for an evening coat. This may seem a big jump in its 
usefulness, but again if judgment is shown in the material and design 
such a utility coat is possible. The design shown here is an excellent 
one for this purpose, and, made of dark olive-green or smoke-gray 
serge or some similar material, with facings of black cloth or silk, 
would make a several-seasons coat, which could serve many purposes. 
Patterns No. 5635 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For size 36 four yards of 54-inch material will be required, and one 
yard of 21-inch silk for trimming. 


‘py NOT make the mistake of thinking a business woman can get 
along without a raincoat, and one of good quality, too. If you 
stop to consider how this useful garment protects your clothes you 
will surely be convinced of its real value in your wardrobe. 

Here again it is best to select a no-style or no-season design, and, 
as in the case of the Norfolk coat suit, we go back to the staple lines 
found in men’s clothes and select the Raglan sleeve and straight, close- 
fitting collar, which make pattern No. 5620 such an admirable storm 
coat. This pattern comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure, and size 36 requires to make it three yards and a half of 
54-inch material. Use rain-proof cravenette or serge, and finish the 
edges with stitching as shown here. 

NOTE—- The American Fashion Editors will take pleasure in answering by mail any 
inquiries about the busy girl’s clothes, or clothes in general. A stamped, addressed 
envelope should be inclosed for reply. 





JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 

number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 

your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coats and costumes, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Dressing Well on 
Little Money is no 
Longera Problem 


Do you want to dress well 
economically—to be fashion- 
able at little expense ? 


It is really a very simple 
matter. 


For a new color, you know, 
generally means a new dress. 


So to be well dressed all 
that’s necessary is to take 
one of your soiled or faded 
dresses and give it a bright 
new color with 


Diamond Dyes 


If you want to 
change the style, it’s 
much less trouble 
to rip apart the old 
than to shop for 
new materials. 






























And in Diamond ‘ 
Dyes you have all f 
the favorite colors é 
to select from. 4 


There is nothing 
magical about this 
—It’s as easy as 
washing a handker- 
chief. And the cost 
is a mere trifle 
only 10 cents. 


Diamond Dyes 
will not harm the 
material,noristhere 
any danger of the 
goods becoming 
spotted or streaked. 


This is because 
Diamond Dyes are 
perfect in formula, 
positive in action 
and certain in re- 
sult. 
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them with pleasure 
on many things that otherwise would be 
thrown away. In this way Diamond 
Dyes annually save many women enough 
to buy new hats and shoes with. 


Surprised Her Husband 


* My husband was so surprised. He thought 
I had bought a new dress. 

* But all I did was to dye an old cream Henri- 
etta with Diamond Dyes for wool and make it a 
beautiful brown. I bought a remnant of while 
lace and colored it to mutch, 

“ When he discovered the truth he praised ny 
economy. He also complimented me on my 
stylish appearance. 

“Thank you for your advice. I’m always 
successful with Diamond Dyes.” 

Mrs. 11. G., 245 W. 135th St., New York. 


The Truth About the Use of Dyes 


You must be sure that you get the 
real Diamond Dyes and the kind of 
Diamond Dyes adapted to the article 
you intend to dye. 

Bewere of imitations of Diamond Dyes. 
Imitators who make only one kind of dye 
claim that their imitations will color Wool, 
Silk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics’) equally well. 
This claim is false, because no dye that will 
give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other 
animal fibres can be used successfully for 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
fibres. For this reason we make two kinds 
of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes 
for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 


Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be 
used for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
Goods, as they are especially adapted for 
Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which 
take up the dye quickly. 


Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially 
adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other veg- 
etable fibres, which take up the dye 
slowly. 


“Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union 
Goods,” are made chiefly of either Cot- 
ton, Linen or other vegetable fibres. For 
this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton 
are the best dyes made for these goods. 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free. Send 
us your name and address (be sure to 
mention your dealer's name and tell us 
whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we 
will send you a copy of the famous 
Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the 
Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed 
cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 


Burlington, Vt. 
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Reduced Fur Prices 
To Early Buyers 


Really good furs are higher in 
price than ever before. ‘To save 
money without sacrificing quality, 
you should buy your furs from the 
maker at summer prices. 

Our location for over half-a-century at 
Saint Paul, the gateway to the great 
American Fur Country, and one of the 
largest fur markets of the world, enables 
us to buy finest raw skins direct from the 
trappers. ‘These selected skins are made 
up in our own clean, airy workrooms. 
Our designers are the 
best, our styles are the 
latest. Furs are sent 
on approval to respon- 
sible persons. Fit 
and satisfaction posi- 
tively guaranteed, or 
money refunded. 

To attract early 
orders, and avoid usual 
rush later, we offer, 
until November Ist, 


10% Discount Off 
1910 Catalog Prices of 


Albrecht 


Furs 
Albrecht Furs are 


genuine furs, true to 
name, madefrom whole 
skins by workmen of 
lifelong experience, in 
the best possible man- 
ner. Wedo not make 
or sell cheap, unreli- 
able furs. 

Hundredsof styles of 
Fur Garments, Neck- 
wear and Muffs; pho- 
tographs in colors. 
from actual furs; valu- 
able information about 
all furs, directions for 
home measurement, 
etc., given in our 


60 Page Catalog No. 18 


Sent for Four Cents in Stamps 


1910 Model 52 inch 
Russian Pony 
Boulevard Coat 
(Reduced from cata- 
log illustration). 
Special 10% Dis- 
count price 

only .. : $63.00 
(Send bust measure, 


waist length, height 
and weight.) 


Buy now; take advantage of advance- 
season discounts; have your pick of com- 
plete assortments, and avoid delay in 
getting your furs. 

We refer to any bank or business house 
in Saint Paul or Minneapolis. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON Established 1855. 





6th and Minnesota Sts., Station X, Saint Paul, Minnesota 

















Tiled Bathroom 


If you do not use Tiles for the | 
floor and walls of your bathroom | 
you will regret it—and finally you 


will come to it. No other treat- 
ment is so clean and so cleanable, 
so artistic and so durable. 


Tiles are the most inexpensive 
treatment in the long run and no 
other is so sanitary. 


We have four books onthe use of Tiles 





all handsomely done and very informing. | 
They are free to home owners, present | 


or prospective. 
interest you: — 


**Tile for the Bathroom’’ 

**Tiles on the Porch Floor’’ 

*“Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry’? 
**Tiles for Fireplaces”’ 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 





Write for those which | 











If a Woman 


is Under-Sized 


Designs by Catherine Langhorne: With Drawings by Constance Waddell and Laura Stothoff 


as well as their more generously proportioned 

sisters if they will choose materials, designs and 
trimmings which will add to rather than detract from 
their height, and if they will consider the lines which 
will overcome any defect in their figures. Although 
there are many designs which small women may wear 
quite as well as the women of average size there are 
others which should only be worn when adjusted to 
suit them individually. The dresses shown here have 
been designed to give length and graceful proportions, 
and are cut in special measurements, according to 
the following schedule. 


Une as the or small women may dress quite 


BME Sb) Se oe eS See Se 
Sleeve ........ . 16% 16% 16% 16% 
MAM 6 oo sk ke ee we EE Oe Oe OES 
Hip 36 38 «#440 © «42 
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The bust measure shows the usual sizes, while the 
other measurements are smaller, the sleeve and skirt 
length especially being short, as it is far easier to 
lengthen both of these than to shorten them. If the 
sleeve is short lengthen it by cutting it apart above 
the elbow, allowing for part of the required amount 
and adding the rest at the wrist. Lengthen the 
skirt by making the allowance at the lower edge. All 
the other measurements are cut in proportion. In 
fact the object of this article and these patterns is to 
help not only small women with normally developed 
figures, but also those small women who, although not = 
badly proportioned, still have some deficiencies which —=—4)| 
require special measurements and special designs. 





Three Types of Under-Sized Women are con- 
sidered in this article: the woman with a normally 
developed figure; the woman who is long-waisted, with square 
rather than rounded lines, and short from the waist down, having 
arms a little longer than usual; and the woman who is short- 
waisted, with a full figure and inclined to be long from the waist to 
the feet and with rather short arms. Broadly speaking, the measure- 
ments of these three types are about the same, 
and their general proportions good, so that they 
may all wear the designs shown on this page with 
slight alterations made to suit the varying sleeve, 
waist length and skirt length. 


Two General Points which are shared by 
each of these types and which should be dis- 
cussed before the question of designs are the 
selection of materials and colors. Plain mate- 
rials and weaves are far better than noticeable 
stripes, checks and plaids: just as these effects 
make the large woman too large, so they make 
the small woman too small. Such materials suit 
only those of average height. Very small shep- 
herd plaids and inconspicuous hairline stripes 
running lengthwise, however, may be chosen. 
Figured materials with large patterns should 
always be avoided, as well as trimming bands 
which are noticeable in design. 

To a certain extent the same is true of colors; 
the conspicuous, hard, brilliant colors are not 
desirable, while the neutral tones—such as tan, 
gray and violet—are excellent. Blues both dark 
and light are good, and rose color and yellow 
may be worn if suited to the coloring of the in- 
dividual. A striking red or any too vivid, warm 
tone, however, is a mistake, as it centralizes 
the color and accentuates the diminutive size of 
the wearer. The small woman to be well dressed 
must get effects in the simplest way—as in a 
miniature everything must be delicate rather 
than striking. 

The small woman with a normally developed 
figure, although she has a wider choice than 
any other short woman, should always choose 
those dresses and suits designed with long un- 
broken lines. As her figure is in proportion she has no defect to over- 
come but that of height. For instance, the broad set-on hems of 
contrasting color of the present season should be avoided, although the 
vertical bands used at the side fronts on both the waist and skirt are 
excellent if—and the “if” is important—they are carried to the lower 
edge of the skirt. They should not stop at knee depth nor even at 
the top of the hem, as the eye would then stop at the hem, detracting 
just so much from the height. 














The First Design Shown—a Morning Dress—has a piping of color 
down the side front giving this length of line, which is accentuated by 
the groups of buttons. There are practically no cross lines on the 
dress, as the belt and cuffs are of the same material. The second 
design—an afternoon dress—shows the use of the panel front, which is 
excellent for all short women because it carries two unbroken lines 
down each side of the front—the part of the dress which is most 
noticeable—and also because it gives lines rather than too decided 
curves to the figure. The third design—an evening gown—has the 
same predominance of long, unbroken lines, with the only noticeable 
cross line at the yoke, this being used to give some variety, but so 
simply done that it does not detract from the impression of length. 
All of these designs are mentioned as they are not only appropriate 
in every way, but also because they show the 
general type of gown which should be chosen. 
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plain and come just to the waist-line, but not the least 
bit below, except at the direct front, where it may 
be rounded a trifle to detract from the square effect 
which such figures frequently have. 

The plaits on the shoulders—used in the first two 
designs—are excellent to give breadth to the shoulders 
when they are small in proportion to the hips. Care 
must be taken, however, not to make these plaits so 
broad that they drop over the shoulders, as this defeats 
the purpose in view, making the shoulders appear 
narrower. When the arms are long the length may be 
broken not only by a long cuff of contrasting material, 
such as is shown in the first illustration, but also 
by a turnback cuff of the material. It is cross 
lines such as these which are permissible and of 
use to the small woman. When sleevecaps are 
worn—which are good as they also break the 
length—they should just escape the elbows, and 
on a long arm they should be longer in proportion 
than on a short one. 

As this type of figure is not likely to be small- 
waisted any tapering effect which does not de- 
stroy the general length of line may be given to 
the waist. For instance, the plaits from the 
shoulder may be slanted slightly toward the center front 
and toward the center back, making the waist look 
smaller. The waist may also be made rounder in ap- 
pearance by curving the belt upward a trifle at the 
center front. Whena plain belt is worn an oval buckle 
at either the front or the back helps this effect. 

For such figures round and pointed yokes, or even 
the oblong yoke shown in the dress with the panel 
front, are preferable to square lines as they tend to 
round the figure. In fit, dresses should be closer 
at the waist than at the shoulders or hips, as the 
little width added to the shoulders and taken from the waist gives 
more even proportions. 


The Under-Sized Woman Who is Short-Waisted, long from the 
waist down and having short arms, should often follow almost the 
reverse of the suggestions given for the type which has just been dis- 
cussed. As the figure is apt to be full and round, and the waist short, 
length should be given by a narrow belt dropped a trifle below the 
waist-line at the back and sides and drawn lower in the front—a 
rounded point is best. The belt should be of the same color as the 
dress, and in fit loose rather than tight. Very small-waisted effects 
should always be avoided by small women, especially if their figures 
are full, as it tends to cut them in two. Lines from the shoulders, 
such as plaits or panels, are good, but should be brought down to the 
waist-line in fairly straight lines. 

When the arms are short cross lines or sharp contrasts should be 
avoided. A cuff may be used as in the first design—but it would be 
prettier of tucked net of the same color as the dress than of white lace. 
If the sleeve pattern is too long shorten it at the top and by laying 
a plait in between the elbow and wrist. Sleevecaps may be worn, the 
lower edge coming an inch or so above the elbow, finished by a plain 
hem without any contrasting cuff or piping of color. When the figure 
is full round yokes should be avoided except those which end ina point. 
These are especially good as they make 
the neck appear longer and the bust lower. 
Square yokes are also becoming, but these, 
as well as the pointed ones, should always 
be a little lower in the front than in the 
back. It is in points such as these that de- 
signs must be adjusted to the individual 
figure. 


The Proper Length of Skirts is about 
the same for allsmall women. They should 
never be very short, as nothing detracts so 
much as this from the height. On the other 
hand it is quite possible to have walking 
skirts an inch to an inch and a half or even 
two inches off the floor—a length which 
prevents the catching of dust and yet does 
not shorten the figure. For evening long 
gowns are more graceful than short ones. 

The width of the skirt at the bottom 
should be moderate. A grievous error of 
many small women is to make the skirt too 
full or with too much flare at the bottom. 
This width, given where it is not required, 
detracts greatly from the height, and may 
spoil an otherwise well-designed, well- 
made dress. By keeping the lines straight 
and slim the desired effect is gained. 


Last of All here are some suggestions 
for material for the gowns on this page. 
The first may be of serge for general wear, 
relieved by a piping of taffeta, the buttons 
being covered with the material, and the 
yoke and sleeves of net. Patterns (No. 
5662) come in four sizes: 32 to 38. Size 36 
requires five yards of 44-inch material. 

Broadcloth may be used for the dress with the panel, with the 
yoke and sleeves of chiffon, or of chiffon over net, of the same color, 
braid and crocheted buttons forming a pretty trimming at the yoke. 
Patterns (No. 5660) come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust meas- 

ure. Size 36 requires four yards of 44-inch 
: material. 























If Long-Waisted, short from the waist down 
and with rather a square figure and long arms, 
the small woman could not wear these designs 
just as they are. The shortcomings in her figure 
may be easily overcome by a little adjustment, 
however, making her quite as attractive and 
well dressed as the woman with a more perfect 
figure. As her waist is long the belt may be 
made a trifle wider than usual, and be piped 
with a bit of color at the upper edge to make a 
cross line which catches the eye and detracts 
from the length. The lower edge should be 








| The evening dress would be pretty in any 
h soft material — chiffon, silk organdy or an open- 
NLL RA mesh marquisette with an 





applied hem of 
i i lace chiffon or satin of the same color as the 
/ dress. Patterns (No. 5664) come in four sizes: 
| 32 to 38 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
if seven yards and a quarter of 36-inch material, 
two yards of broad lace for hem, and two yards 

H of 36-inch net for yoke and sleeves. 

g.% - 
nis 5 NOTE—Any other suggestions regarding suitable designs 
a aa or proper adjustment for individual women will be gladly 
5664 given by letter if you will write, inclosing a stamped and 
addressed envelope. 





PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 


post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


All measures should 


be carefully taken. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for costumes, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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When a Woman is Very Stout 


Designs by Mary Adams: With Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


5641—Made of light-weight broad- 
cloth or any soft silk and woolen ma- 
terial this will be found to be a most 
satisfactory coat if it is to be used for 
semi-dressy occasions. Foran even- 
ing wrap it would be lovely of soft 
silk or soft satin. In any case the 
trimming should be of the same color 
as the material, as this will tend to 
make the figure appear slender. The 
coat closes slightly to the left of the 
front. The circular section is joined 
under the girdle to the upper part of 
the coat. Patterns (No. 5641) come 
in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards and three-quarters of 44-inch 
material. 





Serge, cashmere or any light- 
weight woolen material would be most 
satisfactory to use in making the 
dress which is shown on the second 
figure in the top group. Dark blue, 
gray or one of the new bronze browns 
would be lovely colors to choose 
from, and the broad revers and jabot 
may be of fine white batiste hand 
embroidered, or of net. For the yoke 
and collar use either batiste or net, 
whichever you decide to use for the 
jabot and revers. No patterns can 


be supplied for either the waist or 
the skirt, but the dress may be made 
at home, using foundation patterns, 
if care is exercised in the selection 
of the patterns. 




















» 
a \ Por afternoon or evet rthe dre 5658—A long front panel has is sho 
shown above would be ‘ made of s on th Ire is always a good feature for a 
poplin, wool voile, cashmere de soie, marqui dress fora stout person. It would be cha 
sette or one of the new soft taffeta Choose ing: for evening wear if made of soft silk o 
a solt color, like mauy gray or lavender satin, or of crepe. Make the yoke of plain 
rather than a brilliant one, as bright colo or tucked netor chiffon, either ivory white or 
will always make the figure look larger than the color of the material in the dre . Pat 
itreally is. For the trimming use silk rat terns (No. 5658) come in seven sizes: 34 to 
tail braid in working out the braiding design, 16 inches bust measure. Size 360 require 
which may be done on net or on the material eight yards and juarter of 0-inch mater ial 
itself Figured net may be used forthe yoke out the drapery, and two yards a 
and sleeve No patterns can be supplied. three-eighths extra for the pery 
Broa ( ‘ 0 q ( Por the rilore ‘ { ft select sere 
he table fort CO ( t ef cle nt any of the ne wonal weave 
may | use for either aft oon Or evel t be caretul that the cloth selected is not of 
we G dark blue, bronze brown o too rough a weave Phe smooth-surfaced 
! uld be good colors to select, and the materials will tend to make the figure look 
’ hea. y lace co ] ide of ) more slender. Bone buttor or moulds co 
linen lace iy be white, € or dye ) ered with the material may be used, and t 
the color of the materia Thue ol collar may be of velvet of the same or of 
| i ru covered the mat t No CO isting lor. No patterns can be up 
Ir S ¢ he pplied for t coat, but 1 {forth lit, but any similar pattern ma 
iny f ern of ) 0 ‘ t ed for the coat lar t or ¢ 
help in mat t gored plaite 1 i n i e ‘ 














4 amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Burea 











DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
. - or by mail, 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; 


u, The Ladies’ Ilome Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Well might the readers of advertise- 
ments be mystified whether to choose 


This or That Brand of Hosiery, for- 


tunately there is the ‘‘“ONYX’’ Brand 
about which no doubt as to the quality 
has ever existed. 








Brands may come and brands may go, 
but the ‘‘ONYX” Brand of Hosiery 
pursues its way serenely with an un- 
broken record of success. 


Virtues Heralded as Recent Achieve- 
ments Elsewhere Have Long Been an 


Old Story With the “ONYX ” Brand. | 


Note the numbers described below. 
These contain the highest possible 
Hosiery development, all originated in 


the ‘‘ ONYX” Brand. 
FOR WOMEN 











409 K—Women's “ONYX” ‘“ DUB-L TOP 
slack, White and Tan Silklisle double sole 
pliced heel Feels and looks like Silk, wears 
better, 50c. per pair 
E 710 — Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan 
**DUB-L TOP” and “WYDE TOP” light 


weight lisle with ** DOUBLEX” splicing at heel 


and toe and double sole 
out extra width all over, 


very wide on top with- 
50c, per pair 





660 K — Women's “ONYX” Black, Medium 
Weight —Silklisle ““WYDE TOP’' Hose with 
DUB-L. TOP” and “DOUBLEX” splicing at 
heel and toe and double sole, 50c, per pait 
700 S—Women's “ONYX” Black and ‘Tan 
DUL-L TOP” Silklisle double sole, spliced 
heel—an excellent quality, 75c. per pair 
E 730 — Women “ONYX” Black Gauze 
lisle, with “ WYDE TOP” “ DUB-L TOP” and 


“DOUBLEX" splicing at heel and toe and double 
sole —a perfect lightweight hose, 75e, per pait 
OUT- SIZE HOSE 


170 S—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze lisle 
* DUB-L TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardi- 





nal, Sky, Navy, Violet; double sole, spliced 

heel, 50c, per pall 
SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 

} 498 —A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All 

| Colors, of extra length with a ‘‘WYDE 

| TOP” and *SILKLISLE GARTER TOP 


and SOLE. 

This “ONYX” Silk Number is Twenty 
nine inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic 
at Top, while the “GARTER TOP” and 
SOLE of SILKLISLE give extra strength to 
the points of wear, preventing Garters from 
cutting, and toes from going through. 

106 —Women's *ONYX”" Pure Thread Silk 

the extraordinary value — best made in 
America—every possible shade or 
Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue 
Wisteria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American 
Beauty, Pongee, al! colors to match shoe or 


“ = a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


color 


gown. Every pair guaranteed, $2.25 per pai 
SILK HOSE FOR MEN 
620 ONYX" Pure Thread Silk , Black and 
All Colors, medium weight, with ONYX 
Lisle Lined Sole $1.50 per pai 


FOR MEN 
E 310—Men's “ONYX” Black and All Colo: 
Medium Weight —Six-Thre Heel a 


lfour-Thread all over Known by most me 
**The Best Hose I ever wore.”’ 50c. 

E 325— Men ONYX B ka \ ( 
Silklisle, gauze weight, double sole, sj 1 hee 
“The Satisfactory Hose.”’ 50c. | 

Ti ye { r 
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Lord & laylor 
Wholesale Distributors 
New York 
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O no, they aren’t new. 
I’ve had them ever so long. 
W hy they’ve been washed 
and washed. 


But they’re different 


You see the ordinary hose 
are only ironed in shape, so 
of course they stretch night 
out again just as soon as 
they've been worn a little 
or washed. 


And those that have their 
shape sewed in always have 
awful seams that cut night 
into you. 

But BURSON shape 
isn’t just ironed in—or sewed 
in— it’s knit right into the 
stocking. 

BURSON shape can’t 
come out—it’s a part of 
the stocking itself. 

Other people would make 
their stockings this way too 
if they could—but they 
can't. 


The BURSON Com- 
pany have the only machine 
in the world that can knit 
shape right into the stock- 
ing—that can knit the 
ankle slender and shapely — 
the leg tapering —the foot 
and instep snug—the whole 
stocking right. 

Get BURSON stockings 
and learn what perfect stock- 
ing fit is. 

BURSON stockings may 
be had in cotton, lisle and 
mercerized, from 25 to 50 
cents the pair. 

If your dealer hasn’t 
them— write us. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, Illinois 














The Countrywoman’s Clothes 


By a Countrywoman: With Drawings by Constance Waddell and Laura Stothoff 


VERY woman who has any expe- 
Fi tiene of rural life in the United 
States realizes that it is a much 
more difficult matter for the country- 
woman to appear well dressed than for 
her city sister, yet each succeeding year 
sees her making fresh progress in this 
direction. The reasons for the difficulty 
of maintaining a good standard of dress 
in the country are obvious. 

There is the daily work of the farm, 
for most of our countrywomen, no 
matter how well-to-do they may be, 
are farmers’ wives and have personal 
supervision over the housework, the 
dairy, the garden and the poultry yard. 
Fach of these vocations is an enemy to 
fine dressing, and it takes the utmost 
tact, together with strenuous effort, for 
the farmer’s wife to appear neatly and 
prettily dressed at home. 

When she goes abroad there is the 
drive to be taken in all sorts of weather 
in winter, and through the dust in 
summer, so the subject of “Sunday 
clothes” is also a vexing one. Being 
“tucked in” in a buggy, or even in a) 
an automobile, is not good for a skirt, | 

a 








and rain showers following dust showers 
are not especially advantageous to a 
hat. Both must be chosen very care- 
fully if they are to withstand the wear 
and tear of a season. 

The reasons for the great improve- 
ment visible in the dress of the country- 
woman are various. Women 
everywhere are fully awakened to the duty of looking well, and men 
are also imbued with a new desire to allow their wives and daugh- 
ters the means of “looking like other people.” There is a much 
more generous ideal of this in rural homes than formerly. 


























Designed by 
Blanche G. Merritt 


T IS easier, too, for the countrywoman to dress well since the great 

improvement in the paper pattern, the saner purpose of the fashion 
magazine, and the conscientious and purposeful improvement in the 
ready-made garment. 

There is also much more attention paid to good taste, a thing which 
was sorely needed and is still sorely needed in the education of all 
women whether in town or country. The mere fact of living in a city 
is very far from insuring good taste, though it does give the woman a 
better chance to “keep up with the fashions.”” There is just a little 
tang of vulgarity in this expression. It is not the object of the really 
tasteful woman to keep quite at the height 
of the fashion: it is her object to dress 
quietly and well, and to make the most of 
her looks both at home and abroad, because 
it is pleasanter for her and her family for 
her to do so. 

There is a certain spiritual grace that 
comes from looking neat and attractive in 
one’s clothes. The farmer’s wife who has 
smoothed and arranged her hair, pinned her 
collar neatly and put on a nicely made dress, 
no matter of what cheap material so it is 
restful to the eye and carries lines of 
symmetry, actually sets her mood in order for 
the day, and distils from herself the essence 
of cheerfulness for her family. 

If the design for the house or work dress— 
for all house dresses are work dresses for the 
farmer’s wife, and for the village woman who 
must go out in the evening to assist with the 
“chores,” to feed her chickens and put them 
to bed, to help wean the calf, or weed the 
garden, or water the flowers—if, then, the 
design for the house gown be well chosen it 
need not be an ugly one, not a “‘slabsided”’ 
wrapper, nor a skirt and waist which will pull 


I Se apart when one stoops over the chicken-coop, 


. ‘ 


oil nor an ill-fitting thing made up of ugly plaids 
oe | that fail to “hit,” nor of gaudy stuff which is 
“+H sure to fade in the washing. 


S FOR the Sunday gown there are many 
popular materials and pretty designs that 
lend themselves to the uses of the country- 
woman. The panel dress shown above is a 
pretty and suitable design for a church or 
visiting costume. It is a style that may be worn at least two 
seasons, and is suitable for soft silk or woolen fabric. Nothing is 
more comfortable to wear and less easily damaged by weather or 
mussing than a foulard silk chosen with care as to color and figure. 
The foulard silk is easy to press and clean and nearly always bears 
remodeling. A gown made from this design may be remodeled very 
successfully. There are also many soft woolen stuffs which, if chosen 
wisely, make pretty and durable costumes. 

The one-piece gown is the joy of the woman who must dress in a 
hurry. She can get into it while she is thinking about the buttons 
and collar of the separate waist; and, though the separate waist 
and skirt have a place in a woman’s wardrobe which they will 
always hold, no woman who has worn a one-piece gown can fail to 
be sensible of its comfort and convenience. ‘The one-piece idea is 
carried out in the surplice dress, which is a very desirable design for 
home wear. This dress is especially good for the busy housewife who 
has no time for furbelows. It is graceful in shape and it fastens 
up in front, which makes it much more convenient and becoming 


Designed by 
Edith F. Merrick 


to the stout woman or to the woman who feels herself too old for 
the juvenile fashion of buttoning at the back. This is really an ideal 
dress for the busy woman, and may be made up from gingham, calico, 
chambray or any good wash material. 

Another pretty and comfortable house dress, and one which is 
suggestive of leisure hours in the afternoon, is shown on the second 
figure in the first column. It buttons in the front slightly to the 
left of the center. The band on the skirt is simple but adds quite 
a smart touch to the dress. Any similar pattern could be used in 
cutting this, and it would be alike suitable in wash cottons or in 
some of the simple wool materials. 


WORK dress pure and simple is the last one shown on this page. 

It consists of a seven-gored skirt and a semi-fitted overblouse, 
which buttons at the left side front under the strap and has a pocket 
section buttoned across the front which may be let down if desired. 
The sleeves also unbutton so as to be more readily turned up when 
working. This costume will appeal more especially to young 
housewives, being more becoming to the 
young and slender than to the middle- 
aged and stout, and also being somewhat 
more complicated than the middle-aged 
woman requires, her preference in a 
work costume being rather for a closer- 
fitting garment and a good, stout apron. 

No patterns can be supplied for any of 
the designs shown on this page, but as 
the designs are all so simple and con- 
tain no decided style features which are 
sometimes difficult for the home sewer 
to handle, plain waist and skirt pat- 
terns may be used as guides in making 
mest of them. 

The middle-aged woman or the very 
busy woman should not, however, allow 
her practical ideas to override all im- 
pulses toward what is pretty, and toward 
things that will add to her personal 
appearance a touch of grace. There are 
so many things these days which do just 
that at very trifling expense. The 
finishing braids and colored embroideries 
in cotton add much to the looks of a 
calico or gingham dress, and any little 
addition of this kind if tastefully put on, 
even on avery common work dress, more 
than repays the extra trouble. 

The subject of colors is one which 
women need lecturing on. Bad choice 
of colors is the most fatal blow to good 
dressing among people of moderate 
means. We have to learn that bright 
colors, daring combinations, new shades 
and“ quaint conceits”’ may be successfully 
used only in very expensive fabrics combined by expert dress- 
makers, and even then the question of actual taste remains open. 

The home dressmaker, the woman buying inexpensive garments 
ready made, should choose quiet colors and inoffensive combinations. 
Whenever you get tired of these and feel an impulse to purchase 
something more elaborate or brilliant remember it is safer to keep 
to the quieter shades and the standard materials. 

While black is always a safe color it is not an especially desirable 
one for the church and visiting gown of the countrywoman because 
of its tendency to show dust and mud stains. Browns and grays 
have a great advantage here, as have also good mixed checks. 








Designed by 
Clava P. Moore 


HE subject of economy in dress is also one in which many women 

need instruc.rion. We need to learn to discriminate in the actual 
values of fabrics, and while we lament the ‘‘shoddy” tendencies of all 
manufactured stuff let us remember that we pay now for a good piece 
of silk or wool just the price our grand- 
mothers paid. If the calico or the ging- 
ham gown does not wear nor hold its 
color so well as formerly bear in mind that 
we do not pay as much for it by half as 
we did thirty years or moreago. All this 
has come about, no doubt, through the 
demands of frequent changing of fashion, 
and the foolish desire for novelty to 
which manufacturers and fashion makers 
pander. There is always the durable 
fabric, the tasteful style, if we only have 
patience and discrimination to select 
them. 

No matter how busy you are, nor how 
full of plans for the work of the season nor 
how centered upon the comfort and 
welfare of your family, it is still your duty 
to dress as well as your circumstances will 
permit. More often than she realizes, the 
woman’s clothes set the standard for the 
dress of the other members of her house- 
hold. The woman who has ceased to 
care how she looks is making a grave 
mistake. No matter if your face be hard- 
ened and your hands browned and your 
hair thinned a little, as so often happen 
to the countrywoman because of hard 
work and the necessary exposure to both 
the sun and the wind, neat and tasteful 
dressing at home, as well as abroad, is 
always a possible thing for you, and it 
is a duty and a privilege which no 
woman, whether of country or town, may 
slight with impunity. 





Designed by 
Florence E. Routledge 








can be returned. 











NoTE—This department is devoted to the clothes of women and girls who 
live on farms or ranches. Countrywomen are cordially invited to ask any 
questions and contribute any ideas for special garments, such as dresses or 
aprons for garden, dairy or poultry work, and for general wear for all the year 
round. From two to five dollars will be paid for every such idea accepted, 
the price dependent upon its practicability and value. But no manuscripts 
Unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly, just the 
idea itself, or send a picture or sketch of it, to 


| THE COUNTRYWOMAN, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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The Betwixt and Between Girl 


Designs by Alice Maynard: With Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


5646—Every schoolgirl between 
ten and fourteen years needs a siim- 
ple dress for evening wear. The 
simplicity of this design, and the 
dainty dotted Swiss used in making 
it, is an especially good choice for a 
young girl. Silk mull, batiste in 
plain or figured effect, or organdy or 
China silk may be used with good 
results. Patterns (No. 5646) come 
in three sizes: 10 to 14 years. Size 
14 years requires four yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


5654—Brown and white checked 
mohair makes this dress a practical 
one, when use and durability are to 
be considered. The dress closes at 
the left side front and is attached to 
the gored skirt. Any style of guimpe 
may be worn under it. Patterns (No. 
5654), including the coat described 
below, come in three sizes: 10 to 14 
years. Size 12 years requires four 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material forthe dress,and threeyards 
extra of the same width for the cout. 


5654—The coat pictured below is 
included in the pattern with the 
dress described above. It is a Nor- 
folk design, closing at the center 
front with buttons and silk cord 
loops. There are seams under the 
applied box-plaits at the side front 
and back to allow for fitting, and the 
sleeves are the regulation two-piece 
coat sleeve model. This coat made 
of the dress material makes a splen- 
did suit; in different material it is 
equally good for a separate coat. 
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HE American Fashion Editors will take 
| pleasure in answering any questions pertain- 


ing to the designs shown on this page, and about 
designs and materials in general suitable for the 
growing girl. The Editors are ready to assist 
you with this clothes problem, and ask only that 
an addressed, stamped envelope be inclosed with 
your inquiry. Address: 
THE AMERICAN FASHION EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at 15 
Order from your nearest dealer in patierns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, 
back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





No pattern can be supplied for the 
dress on the left, but foundation 
waist and skirt patterns may aid in 
making it. The waist and skirt are 
attached and the dress opens in the 
back. The skirt is plaited and fin- 
ished at the top by a shaped yoke. 
This is a very pretty and useful dress 
which may be made of serge, cash- 
mere or challis,and silk folds or braid 
mayreplacethelacettimming. Linen 
and cotton rep and poplin will also 
make up prettily this way. 


The unnumbered plaited dress 
shown in the lower group is a good 
design fora school dress. Nopattern 
can be supplied for this dress, but 
itmay easily be made, as the skirt is 
a straight plaited one and the waist a 
plain blouse with tucks laid in. The 
wide round collar may be cut from 
a sailor collar, and the sleeves are 
in one piece with turnback cuffs. 
Blouse and skirt are joined at the 
waist under the belt, and the shield 
and collar are removable. 


5659—A simple but effective dress 
may be made of plain and embroid- 
ered cashmere, or plain and figured 
challis. The dress closes in the back 
and has the yoke and sleeve-cap 
section cut in one piece. A silk or 
lawn guimpe may be worn with the 
dress. Patterns (No. 5059) come in 
three sizes: 10 to 14 years. Size 14 
years requires four yards and a 
quarter of 30-inch plain material, 
and two yards and a half of same 
width figured material. 


cents each, post-free, 
breast measure and length of 









because of its artis- 
tic value and intrin- 
sic worth, has won 
instant favor from 
every lover of 
beautiful, rich 
fabrics. It cap- 
tivates and 
satisfies the 
cultured 
taste. 


You’ll Fall In Love with the 
Senorita 


ailk- 


Sefiorita ailk-Apun is so novel, so unique 
in luster, feel and texture, that those who ex- 
amine it for the first time invariably show both 
admiration and curiosity. ‘It’s silk, isn’t it??? 
they ask; and in the next breath, ‘‘But I never 
saw silk with such a glorious sheen before.’’ 


But Sefiorita ahilk-Spur isnot silk. Itis just 
Sefiorita gulk-dpun -which is the name 


we have given to a fabric that is all our own. 
A fabric that imparts a new value to every 
charming color—that is the embodiment of 
graceful lines—fascinating in its draping effects 
amazing in its wear-resisting qualities, 

It lends itself to an unlimited number of 
uses for afternoon and evening wear, personal 
adornment, and motoring, adding a new touch 
of daintiness and individuality to the costume. 

Ask your dealer and if you don’t find it 
with him or at any other local store, we are 
so sure that you will be captivated with 
Sefiorita aulk- spun that we will fill your 
order direct, and give you the privilege of 
returning the piece, if it is not all that we 
have led you to expect. 

The new specialties illustrated here, and 
all Sefiorita ailk-Aiypur fabrics for 1911, 
come in the following colors: White, helio- 
trope, silver gray, pink, corn, champagne, 
rose, cardinal, reseda, Nile, London smoke, 
wistaria, light and navy blue, brown and black. 


lhe Sefiorita ailk-Spue Chapeau Scarf, with 


rows of corded shirring across the center and beauti- 
ful long fringe retails at $4. 


Sefiorita gilk-Apun Auto Veils for 1911—90 
inches long, one yard wide, with double ends, $4. 
Regulation Auto Scart without double ends, 90 inches 
long and one yard wide, $4. Same 90 inches long, 
24 inches wide, $3. 

Scarfs for afternoon and evening wear at $1, $1.50, 
$2.25, $3 and $4. Scarfs in figured designs combining 
the white with blue, pink, heliotrope or corn, 19.86, 


: “Sefiorita } Cpu Appliqué Scarfs beauti- 
fully decorated with Sefiorita hilk-pur appliqué 


embroidery in several desigus and extra long fringe, 


$3, $4, $5, $6, $7, $5 and $9. 


Sefiorita aulk- pun face veils and also the 


Acroplane face veils to take the place of the ordinary 
close-mesh veils; 20 inches wide, 1% yards long, 75c; 
2 vards long, $1, 


If you would like to see the beauty of 
Senorita Silk-jpune at slight expense, send 
us 25 cents and we will send you a ladies’ 


Senorita adilk-Apur tie with long tasseled 


ends. 

Sefiorita ilk washes beautifully. 
Instructions with every piece. The genuine 
bears our copyrighted tag. 

The Ohio Knitting Mills Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 





Showing how the 1911 gilk-Apun Automobile Veil is worn 
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“Expectancy” 


Show us the 
man who does 
not like pie 





Ask any man what kind | 


of pie he likes best and 
he’ll answer, right off the 
reel, “‘Mince!” just like 
that. 
what kind of mince meat 
she uses for her pie, and 
she’ ll answer 


NONE SUCH 


Ask any woman) 


MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


—] didn’t know there was 
any other kind, except the 
good old home-made kind 
that costs so much in time 
and trouble and real 
money——and that tastes 
and IS just like ‘‘None 
Such.’’ 10 cents for a two- 
pie package. All grocers. 

———-y 
ae | 


araffine wre et pT ge 
os bet by < hae aaa NONESUCH 
board box  NINCEMEAT 


as 


Every 10 cent two-pie 
package of None Such 
Mince Meat is kept 
sweet and clean by a 














MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK | 


Member of the American Association for 
the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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What to Wear With What 


By Caroline Perry 




















wear with what!” was a remark overheard a few days ago; and the 

fact that the young speaker did not know was very evident to 
even the casual observer. 

Now do we not all wish to dress well, and are we not willing to 
give some little time to this very important question if by so doing we 
can accomplish the desire of our hearts? 

Three questions, if satisfactorily answered, will heip you to solve 
the difficulties that have seemed to make your aim of being well 
dressed —and by this I mean suitably dressed—almost impossible of 
accomplishment. I will apply these questions to gowns, though they 
may with equal propriety be asked in connection with whatever you 
have in mind to purchase, and then I will help you answer them. 


iF I ONLY knew what to buy, what colors suited me, and what to 


A Gown Must Always Suit the Occasion 


HE question to decide is this: First, does the gown which I am 

planning to make answer my purpose in the best possible way? 

We must decide what we wish the gown for. If for daily morning 
use, then there must be an almost total lack of adornment, and 
simple materials such as cloth, serge and cashmere should be used. 

If for evening wear, something more dainty is required, as, for 
example, voile, chiffon, crépe de chine or silk; but in no case must 
we sacrifice first requirements to external appearances. 

In fact we require from gowns what we do from our fellowmen— 
namely, two kinds of goodness: that they do their practical duty 
well, and that they be graceful and pleasing in doing it. 

A gown must answer the purpose for which it is made in the best 
and simplest way, with no over-expenditure of means, either time or 
money. Avoid the spirit which would lead you to choose the more 
costly of two materials simply because it is costly: let your gown 
express beauty and utility, but never money. Reason about what 
you want: “When shall I wear it?” ‘What material will best 
suit my purpose?” ‘‘How can I combine beauty of line and detail 
with my practical needs?”’ 

A good general rule is not to decorate or trim gowns to be used in 
active life: those worn in times of recreation may be trimmed. You 
cannot mix ornament and business any more than you can mix play 
and business. Jewelry, laces and finery of any kind are abso- 
lutely and entirely out of keeping with the necessities of;the business 
world, and this applies with equal truth and force to the busy woman 
at home. We can see at once the incongruity of scrubbing a floor while 
wearing an embroidered gown, or of spending an evening with friends 
clad in a scrubbing apron. Congruity must regulate not only the 
quantity of ornament but also the style. 

The special condition of true ornament is that it be beautiful in 
its place, and that it aid the effect of the whole: that it do not, by its 
richness, make other parts bald, or by its delicacy make other parts 
coarse. I realize that trimming is often used to cover a defect in 
fit, but this only serves to make us guilty of two errors instead of one. 


Nothing is More Unpleasant Than Shabby Finery 


F YOU can only afford one suit, and must make it last several 

seasons, then avoid velvet and corduroy (though they will be much 
used this season) and very delicate shades in cloth, for they all show 
wear quickly and cannot be worn with propriety in the morning. 

There is nothing more unpleasant in dress than shabby finery, and 
those of us who are obliged to make one gown or suit or hat last a long 
time and serve many purposes must use simple dark materials, and 
avoid all marked fashions. Many women relegate an afternoon or 
evening gown to morning use simply because it is too soiled and 
worn for dressy occasions, and white kid gloves are treated in the 
same way when their whiteness has become a thing of the past. 

It is not an unusual thing to see a woman come down to breakfast 
with a soiled silk, lace-trimmed tea-gown, laced shoes, and with her 
hair in curl papers. It would seem unnecessary to comment on this 
style of attire, but from its frequent occurrence I am safe in assum- 
ing that it does not strike every one as it does me. 

Dainty slippers only should be worn with the dainty tea-gown, and 
the presence of curl papers outside of one’s bedroom is simply an 
unpardonable breach of good manners. I may be old-fashioned in 
my views and in my ideas of the fitness of things, but to me the 
negligee or tea-gown is a very lazy-looking attire in which to begin 
the day. 

A woman keenly alive to her responsibilities as housekeeper and 
homemaker will choose rather some simple gown of serviceable 
material, unadorned, in which to appear at the breakfast-table, and 
her very trimness will suggest reserved strength, and help give the 
tone of work-to-be-accomplished during the day. 

The tea-gown is only suitable for the twilight hour—that quiet time 
at the setting of the sun when, the duties of the day being over and 
the pleasures and sociabilities of the evening being before us, we relax 
and indulge in some quiet reading or rest. Every mother knows this 
time as the children’s hour. 

A simple suit of dark material with either a wash shirtwaist 
or a waist of some soft woolen material or silk, made without lace 
and with but little trimming, is suitable for any business woman. If 
the material of your suit be all of one color, then you can wear 
striped, checked or plaid waists; if, on the other hand, your suit be of 
mixed or striped material you will find a waist of a solid color will look 
better with it. With this there should be worn a rather small hat 
simply trimmed, dark kid gloves, and laced or buttoned shoes. 

If you can have a long coat, then a dress of one material, simply 
made, will be more stylish than the suit with separate waists. 

Under no circumstances are white kid gloves, lace waists, slippers 
or picture hats to be worn in the mornings or to business, and in the 
same way what is “just the thing” for these occasions is far from 
correct for evening wear. 


Let the Clothes Indicate the Character of the Wearer 


HE second question you must decide is: Does the dress suit me: 

my personality, my color? 

Now here is an infallible rule: What a woman lives she will express, 
so that a gown is really an indication of the character of the wearer, 
and should primarily express sincerity and truth. 

Never deceive. This may seem a strong way to express what I 
desire to say, but indeed it is none too strong. 

The woman willing to cover unclean underwear with a new gown 
is acting a lie, and I verily believe she will be equally untruthful in 
other details of life. 

Never use surface deceits either. By this I mean the use of a fabric 
made to look like something it is not. I hated to hear a young woman 
say the other day that she used a certain material because ‘“‘it looked 
just like silk.”” Now, in point of fact, it didn’t, and she deceived no 


one but herself; but think of her low aim in thus deliberately setting 
out to deceive. Carry truth into all you wear, and do not use rhine- 
stones, artificial pearls or other paste stones with the intent to have 
them considered real by others. Few people, if any, are deceived. 
But one thing is sure: your whole character suffers loss because you 
have failed in truthfulness. 

Also never pretend to like what you do not, simply because some 
one else does. Consult your own natural choice and liking in all you 
buy, in all you wear—be genuine and sincere. You may not always 
choose wisely, especially at first, but with time and experience you 
will assuredly like the right thing if you will but suffer your natural 
instinct to lead you. 

Half the evil fashions in this world come from people not knowing 
what they really do like. It requires some little boldness to try 
experiments on yourself, but with some thought and honesty you 
can soon arrive at definite conclusions that will serve as general 
guides forever after. 

To follow fashion blindly is no sign of good taste; but to adapt 
fashions to your own needs and to express your personality through 
them will show both thoughtfulness and taste in dress. 

You and I may not agree on some of the questions of colors and 
lines best suited to you, for dressing is an art, and the interpretation 
of all art can never be exactly the same to any two persons. 

This makes ideas on dress a matter somewhat of personality. If 
your nature loves show and display you will instinctively admire 
shiny, strong-colored silks, much gold embroidery and a great deal 
of trimming; but if you be quiet and retiring by nature you will show 
these characteristics in your desire for quiet colors, little decora- 
tion and unostentatious apparel. Innocence and beauty cannot be 
uppermost in the minds of those who are following some of our present 
extreme fashions; for these call attention to the physique—a thing 
no really modest woman ever desires to do. 


The Choice of Color is Most Important 


(72> taste and individuality in dress develop with practice, and 
the choice of color does more to make or mar a gown than any 
other one thing. 

If you are dark-haired, brown-eyed and sallow of complexion then 
golden brown, dark red, dark bottle-green, corn color, black, and dark 
blue you can wear well. Avoid white near your face, for it will 
emphasize your yellow skin: instead use écru, and try always to 
bring out the color of your eyes. Any color that will do this is 
sure to be becoming to you. An all-black dress will probably make 
you look too dark, so trim it with a little old-gold lace, or use 
brilliant green or red satin covered with black chiffon. 

Both scarlet and royal blue will be much worn this autumn. They 
combine well with black or pale gray, and will be found to be more 
becoming when so combined and softened still further by the use of 
écru lace instead of white. Tan suéde gloves will also blend better 
with these colors than either white or black. The colors themselves 
are so strong that all accessories will tone them down. 

If you are fair-haired, blue-eyed and have a good complexion 
nothing will be more becoming to you than white, and all colors will 
suit you, preferably in the paler shades. 

As we get older the pale tones must be given up, and stronger 
shades used instead, though white will still be becoming to those with 
clear complexions, if not worn next to hair which is turning white. 

Women with auburn hair are more limited in the colors they can 
wear. Dark plum, dark green, navy blue, pale green, old blue and a 
red brown that tones in with the hair will all be found to be becoming. 

Those with jet-black hair, clear skin and blue eyes may wear 
almost any color; but they do well to keep to black or at least dark 
tones, not because the others are impossible to them, but to tone 
down the brilliant combination with which Nature has endowed them. 

Never mix many colors. 

Pale colors are, generally speaking, for the young; stronger colors 
for those in middle life; and the really old do well to keep to black, 
dark gray and dark blue. 

Is not this the true following of Nature, to whom we may well 
turn for harmonies of tones? Her colors are delicate and soft in early 
spring; gradually, as spring turns into summer, the colors deepen, 
the greens of grass and trees grow fuller, flowers grow brighter and 
more varied in hue; and, as autumn nears, the leaves having reached 
their darkest tint become tinged with yellow and brown. 

No woman desires to emphasize her age, and there is no surer way 
of doing this than by dressing too youthfully. Both lines and colors 
must be considered in this respect. 


Everything That You Wear Should Harmonize 


HE third question is this: Will my dress harmonize with other 

things, such as hat, coat, etc., which I have and which I am obliged 
to wear with it? 

This final question I fear I must leave almost entirely to your own 
judgment. Not knowing your wardrobe I cannot be very definite as 
to how well your newly planned gown will adapt itself to, and 
harmonize with, its older accessories. Only don’t let it be striking in 
color or extreme in fashion lest it make too strong a contrast 
with your coat and hat, and have the effect of making them look 
shabby. 

Have one color scheme for your whole costume, with just a touch 
of another tone or color in trimmings. A little black will almost 
always add to the effectiveness of the whole. 

If your long coat be dark blue a gown of plaid, blue and black mixed 
material, or of another shade of blue, will look well with it. If, on the 
other hand, your coat be of a mixed material then your gown and hat 
should follow the prevailing tone. 

Gloves of black, white (for afternoons or evenings only), tans, 
browns or grays are the only colors in good taste. 

Generally speaking, black shoes are best, though brown suéde or 
leather may be worn with brown or tan gowns or with white wash 
morning gowns. Gray suéde shoes can only be worn with gray gowns, 
and white canvas with white wash morning gowns. Slippers are 
for evenings only. 

Jewelry is out of place in the morning, save only a simple pin at the 
neck, an engagement and a wedding ring, and a watchchain. 

Make it your constant aim to be suitably gowned along the lines 
of simplicity and serviceability, and let your love for color, soft laces, 
trains, jewelry and pretty things generally find free scope in the 
evenings, when such things are in good taste. 


NOTE — Mrs. Perry will be glad to answer any question as to suitability, coloring or 
adaptability of dress that is not made clear in the article printed above if Journal readers 
will be careful, when an answer is desired by mail, to inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope in their letters. Address Mrs. Perry, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















The New Rembrandt Hat 


Designs by 


Clarence M. Phipps 
































OVERS of art will rejoice in this 
timely modern conception of the 
picturesque hats of Rembrandt’s paint- 
ings, and the idea so admirably carried 
out for THE JOURNAL in these special 
designs marks a new 2?ra in millinery, 
and promises to be a forerunner of 
notable styles in women’s hats. 


The “Saskia”? hat was taken from 
the painting of ‘‘Rembrandt and 
Saskia,’ dated 1635, wherein the artist 
wears a black velvet hat of medium 
size in crushed folds with the brim flar- 
ing on one side and drooping on the 
other. From the front and falling over 
the face is a white feather. 


The military style of the ‘Van Ryn” 
hat was adapted from the one worn by 
the “Standard Bearer” in the picture 
painted by Rembrandt in 1622, in 
which is represented the figure of a tall, 
dignified personage carrying a standard. 
For present-day, practical wear the 
plume shown in the painting has been 
omitted, and this trimming of cord de- 
signed in its place. The cord may be 
worn at the side or at the back. Either 
all velvet or felt with a velvet facing 
may be used for this hat. 


























The “ Rembrandt Tam” 





The “Van Ryn” 





The “Van Ryn” . 


The “Rembrandt Tam” 








Drawings by 


Agnes Patterson 





The “ Titus” 





HE “Titus” hat was selected from 

the portrait of “ Titus Van Ryn,” the 
son of Rembrandt, painted by his 
father in 1655. The figure faces the 
spectator and is painted in fancy cos- 
tume. The hat suggests a large, round 
shape of velvet, draped in soft folds and 
drooping at the back. A plume is 
shown at the front and side. Velvet or 
soft silk may be chosen for the “ Titus” 
hat, which was designed for either after- 
noon or evening wear. 


The “Rembrandt Tam,” designed 
for a young girl’s school or afternoon 
hat, was modeled after the cap shown 
in the portrait of Rembrandt painted 
by himself in 1634. This is a charm- 
ing portrait of the artist, in which he 
wears a fur and velvet wrap and a soft 
velvet cap in much the same way as the 
one of ‘“green’’ beaver cloth 1s illus- 
trated. The one of Indian red miroir 
velvet shows a pleasing variation in 
color and manner of wearing the ‘‘ Tam.” 


The ‘Cornelia’ is made of folds of 
apricot chiffon interwoven with tissue 
of gold and Persian design. It would 
also be pretty made of soft folds of 
silk and chiffon velvet. 


— 





The “Cornelia” 
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Designed by Rowena Rice 


NE of the important subjects 

of the season is the new every- 
day hat. What shall it be that may 
be worn satisfactorily with a new 
suit or a left-over? The first one at 
the top of the page, of felt and rib- 
bon, is a good school hat or one for 
outing wear for a very young girl 
The second one, of felt, is trimmed 
with a band of ribbon velvet fin- 
ished with a tailored bow and 
Persian silk, and would be suitable 
for a girl in her teens for school 
wear or afternoon shopping. 

The third hat in the top row has 
the same advantages of almost gen- 
eral usefulness —of blue felt trimmed 
with a blue and white polka-dot 
scarf: this may easily be made of 
dress silk. Just below is a very good 
every-day hat in elephant-gray 
beaver cloth made over a buckram 
frame and trimmed only witha large 
full bow of Persian silk. 





Designed by Clarence M. Phipps 


Drawings by G. Howard Hilder 





Designed by Clarence M. Phip} 


Designed by Helen Taylor 





“THE every-day hats of the early season are not necessarily large —the 

turban toque, or flat brim, of medium size being more appropriate for 
general wear. They need not, however, be of tailor make to look well with 
the two-piece cloth suit. Take, for instance, the tan-colored felt with a 
wreath of foliage, which is more or less a fancy hat, yet absolutely consistent 
with a street dress owing to its simplicity. The one of golden-brown felt with 
a plaited ruffle of taffeta has the same charm and style, but it also may be 
worn for any daytime occasion. A plaited ruffle of maline may be used 
instead of taffeta for more dressy wear. 

On the left the round, close-fitting toque of golden-brown maline, trimmed 
with a large silk rose of autumn tints, shows another style, a little more 
elegant than a tailored hat yet a safe investment for every-day wear from 
now until springtime. This is a made hat, consisting of a buckram frame 
covered first with silk and then with two tones of brown maline. A light 
golden-colored maline is laid over maline of a darker brown, to get the 
golden-brown effect. The last hat, on the right, is a new leaf turban, 
having a narrow brim below the velvet band. This hat also requires a 
frame foundation, which should be covered with either silk or net before the 
leaves are massed upon it. The under side of the brim may be faced with 
the net or a few leaves. If one desires a hat for long-continued wear a leaf 
turban is economical, as it may be worn all the year round 


Designed by Rowena Rice 


The Girls Every-Day Hat 


ERY new and smart—a term 

which seems to belong to cer- 
tain styles in hats and clothes—is 
the hat of plaited silk on the left, 
and one more universally becoming 
than this would be hard to find for 
the school or college girl. It must 
be made on a frame, and unless one 
has had some knowledge of hat- 
making it would be better to consult 
a milliner before cutting into mate- 
rials. It is of medium size—crown 
seven inches across, three inches 
and a half high, brim three inches 
and a quarter wide—and may be 
covered with any color to match 
a dress or a coat suit. Taffeta 
is the best material to use for it, 
and ribbon velvet to match for 
the band. 

The blue and red hat shown be- 
low is a charming companion to the 
one of plaited silk —different in 
style, but equally good. 





Designed by Clarence M. Phipps 





Designed by J. Spencer Crosby 
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With Pond Lilies for Daytime Affairs 








Large Silk Rose for Evening Wear 





A Rich Velvet Rose for Afternoons 


























The New Velvet Hat 
“The Shirley” 


Especially Designed for The Ladies’ Home Journal by N. F. Morrill 


Drawings by Jessie Barrick 


HIS is a modification, and in a sense a new 
shape, of the beautiful black velvet picture 
hat, which is one of the most becoming hats ever 
designed for the American girl. It combines also 
the advantage of being in good style at all times. 
On this page ten variations of trimming are shown. 
In each case only one ornament or flower is used, 
demonstrating the beauty of simplicity not only in a 
single hat but also in ten variations of one hat. 



































Almost a Sailor With a Silk Scarf 





A Tailored Bow With a Buckle for General Use 





Gardenias for Church or Dress Occasions 





A Red Velvet Poppy for the Matinée 





With a Bow to Match the Suit 





An Effective Change tor Afternoons 
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The Middle-Aged Woman's Hat 


New Designs for Morning, Afternoon and Evening Wear 





Designed by Mary Adams 





Designed by Clarence M. Fhipps 


N THE left-hand corner at the top of the page the street 

hat, of black beaver cloth, has a much lighter and softer 
appearance than the same shape would have in dull felt. 
On the right of it is a charming calling or evening hat, the 
frame being covered with pearl-gray satin under black lace, 
with a facing of black velvet and a bouquet of gardenias. 
Under this on the left is one of the always desirable flower 
toques so softening and becoming to a mature face. 

In the center of the page even more pronounced colors are 
used in the afternoon hat, but in these subdued tones the 
effect is decidedly elegant. A clever conceit in black and 
white is shown in the military style of turban directly above. 
‘The crown is drapedin net, black over white, the edge of the 

m is plaited ne nd the band is black ribbon velvet. 
ite fe r pompons, soft and full, make 
ywner of dark eyes and 


iesigned for afternoon or 
ver f nost tively trimmed with pink 
d the prov bright for the lovely 
i j { most men of middle age, 


Designed by Charles N. Kurzman 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





Designed by Mary Adams 
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Designed by Helen Taylor 


TOUCH of becoming color makes a wonderful difference to 

a pale complexion and mixed gray hair, and the too prevalent 
notion that the woman of middle age or even beyond that period 
must always wear black hats is rapidly giving way to the new idea 
of color under the guidance of those artists in millinery who design 
the best styles. Conceding the fact that every woman should own 
one good-style black hat, and that combinations of black and white 
and violet will always be substantial favorites, still there are other 
appropriate colors which should be recognized and adapted by the 
woman of forty-five or over who desires to follow the best fashions. 





Designed by Helen Taylor 


Designed by Clarence M. Phipps 





Designed by Rowena Rice 





Designed by Rowena Rice 


Speers in maline in two tones in large full loops forms 
almost a billowy mass of trimming on the lovely even- 
ing picture hat at the top of the page. The combination 
of pansies and lilies-of-the-valley gives a contrasting yet 
harmonious touch of color. The steel-gray walking hat 
shown on the extreme right is distinctive in both color and 
style. The lighter gray effect in the trimming is obtained 
by using white maline under gray. A fine steel or duil metal 
buckle may be used at the side, but one covered with gray 
suéde or felt to match the hat is in better taste. 

Cowslips as a side trimming on the next hat below show 
how a bit of color will relieve the somber effect of a black 
panne velvet hat. A rich combination of brown and tan 
color is shown in the draped turban with the wood-brown 
rose, especially designed to wear with a brown cloth suit. 
These shades with the green of the foliage are likely to be 
becoming to most natural colorings of eyes or hair. 

All of these hats are made on frames and may require 
some ingenuity on the part of the home milliner in shaping 
them to the head and in draping, but the materials are 
purchasable at any good millinery shop. 
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The Woman of 50 and Beyond 


By Eleanor King Masson 




















HE universal cry of the older women is that there are no clothes 

designed for them. Granted that the mass of designs which meet 

our eye from the hundreds of fashion periodicals are for the 
youthful figure, why make this fact sodiscouraging? As all life is made 
easy for youth, so, naturally, clothes are also. With youthful, fresh 
coloring and a slight figure a pleasing picture is most easily attained 
and no special credit is due for the result; but when you meet a 
charmingly gowned woman of fifty and beyond give her a long credit 
mark. Hers is a triumph of art—the result we enjoy and possibly 
envy has taken time, thought and often plain, hard work. Even in 
this age of well-dressed women the suitably costumed middle-aged 
woman is still the exception. Why? Because most of us do not give 
to our dress the high place in our plan of life that it should occupy. 
It isour duty to make our dress express our best selves in every sense. 
From a stranger’s point of view we are judged wholly by our clothes. 
Think for a moment what this means and the buying or creating of 
a suit or hat becomes an opportunity, a silent helping or hindering 
hand to the hundreds we pass by daily. Send out the keynote of your 
best personality to encourage and uplift that other woman to whom 
you will never be able to give any of your real self, except through 
the outward expression of your clothes. 


A Woman's Duty to Her Family is to be Well Dressed 


[* THIS is our first duty toward our fellowman in general, how much 
greater and stronger becomes that duty when we apply it to the 
home circle! Do not for a moment belittle the influence your clothes 
have upon the loved ones in your own family. This is your kingdom to 
rule: from it radiates your personality and your influence on the 
outside world. Never let the thought come to husband or children 
that you are a “back number”: take thought for your personal 
appearance; it is a large asset to success and happiness in your home. 
The natural tendency of the older woman is to give so much of her 
strength and time to those dear to her that there is no time, strength 
or money left to spend upon herself. You think such a generous 
spirit toward others should be rewarded by the purest affection and 
consideration as compensation, but unhappily this is seldom the case. 
Youth is unseeingly selfish and accepts as its right untold sacrifices. 
Do not blame youth, it must be taught: this is the field of the older 
woman’s work. Do not comfort yourself with the thought that your 
children have never given up anything for you. Nothing could be 
worse for their future than to grow up under the influence of a mother 
who prides herself on giving up everything for her family, leaving the 
first place vacant and herself sinking into the family back seat by 
choice, under the impression that she is a most perfect mother by so 
doing. Put yourself first to them as little children. Select your own 
hat or gown before you do your daughter’s, and then you will be 
better equipped to choose rightly for her. Never take her along to 
keep you from buying the wrong suit, which the family would laugh 
at. By doing this you are placed in a false position toward each 
other; your daughter’s confidence in you is lessened every time you 
relinquish your right to guide and direct. 


The Effect on One’s Friends of Pleasing Clothes 


A YOU build and beautify your home, grace your body with 
clothes which complete the picture. Do not be the one jarring 
note: create an atmosphere in your home of womanly charm which 
will delight the eye of all who enter. 

We are so constituted that color and form greatly influence us. 
Realize this fact and make the best use of it for the protection of the 
affections of your loved ones. If you do not know their value there are 
always others who do and who make wanton use of the knowledge. It 
is not enough to be a good mother: you must be a well-dressed one also 
if you would command your rightful first place, which is always there 
for you to claim if you will put forth your best effort. You women 
of fifty, sixty and seventy, in whatever walk of life you are, be alive 
to the value of your position and, through your mature judgment, 
bring out the highest art in dress! Set the standard so that the older 
you grow the more beautiful and desirable you will become, until 
you face that sweet, frank old age, so rare to find and so wholly 
restful to meet, embodied in Whistler’s picture of his mother. Place 
this picture in your home and grow to be all she personifies—a grace- 
ful old age. Since it is so plainly our duty to look as well as we can it 
should also be our pleasure. 

In observing the mind action of the older woman I find the real 
reason she fails to be as well dressed as she should be is because she 
is usually discontented with her present appearance, and because 
she no longer has the youthful figure she once enjoyed. She is discour- 
aged and indifferent when she can least afford to be, and so decides 
anything will do to wear, or goes about getting clothes just because 
she must be clothed, not putting one bit of her real self into the work. 
This mind attitude is fatal to a good result. Simulate an interest 
whether you feel it or not, and soon you will be rewarded with the 
genuine interest. Face your mirror with keen intelligence (which 
is our greatest charm in advancing years) and look at yourself with 
the seeing eye to overcome the bodily defects reflected. Be interested 
in yourself as you are, and forget you ever had a twenty-onc-inch 
vaist measure if the remembrance makes you unhappy. 


Select the Proper Material and Trimming 


HE next important step is the selection of the proper material 

and trimming. 

From a general point of view I always prefer plain materials to 
figured ones. The figured materials look charming in the piece on 
the counter, held up for our eye to delight in the coloring, but they 
rarely stand the test of being made into a dress or suit with a satis 
factory result. A stout woman should never use a figured material; 
a slight woman may, but should use care in the selection. The fabrics 
from which our clothes are made should never call attention to them- 
selves as separate from us. In buying always take time to stand well 
away from what pleases you near by and see if it survives the test of 
distance. Youth can afford to experiment with large figures and 
strong colors, but the older woman should confine her choice to a 
range of plain colors, which living with herself for fifty years or more 
has taught her to know are hers, and be content not to experiment 
for the sake of variety. Do not get tired of wearing such staple colors 
as blue, brown or green if these are the best colors for you. 

Some will say: ‘How shall we learn to choose our colors?”? Most 
of us know by our past failures, but a less expensive way is to procure 
large pieces of material of different colors, light and dark together, 
and try them in turn against the figure before the mirror, getting the 
effect of the different colors on hair, skin and eyes. You will quickly 
see which ones clear and give color to the skin, and which brighten or 
take color out of the eyes and hair. There are endless shades of one 


color; do not make the mistake of thinking, because you wear blue or 
brown well, that any shade of those colors will do; there is a “best 
shade”’ in those colors for you if you work to find it. And why not 
buy the best? It costs no more except in effort. This right color 
never tires our eyes, nor the eyes of others who see us wear it. 

Before leaving the subject of materials: I do not feel that pinhead 
dots close together, which at a distance become a solid color, are 
wrong touse. Height is gained by using the narrow, self-toned stripe 
in suits and gowns. The hairline black and white stripes in silks give 
a most pleasing effect, and offer a safe variety to plain fabrics. We 
turn to dots and stripes in the spring as they look cool and refreshing, 
but be careful of the size of both. Always treat them to the test of 
distance; if they blend into each other use them: they are safe. 
a if you see the figure a block away as a dot or stripe avoid wearing 
them. 

Equal care should be given to the trimming of a dress. It is the 
tendency of many older women to overdecorate their clothes. Too 
much trimming only adds to the size of a large figure. Make your 
clothes simple. Use fine lace for yoke and undersleeves, with pipings 
or some narrow braid to finish off the edges. Usually make your 
trimmings blend with your material—if a contrast is wanted select it 
with care. Remember always to get a far-away view of yourself, and 
if you find that the trimming stands out prominently from the gown 
you may know it is wrong. Never make the trimming of your gown 
more pronounced than the gown itself. Every gown wants just the 
right finish of a little choice trimming, but avoid the temptation of 
using some jet or lace you have on hand just because you have it; 
home dressmaking is so often stamped on clothes because of this 
habit. If you have some good trimming which you want to use buy 
your material to go with it, and a successful result will be attained. 
Trimmings, such as buckles, buttons and ribbons, must show their use 
on the gown as well as decorate it, or they fail in their purpose. 
Make your buckles hold something, your buttons appear to button, 
and your ribbons tie bows, or they become useless stuff and objects 
sewed on your gown without meaning. 


It is Well to Avoid Extreme Fashions 


yi your dress express the dignity of your years by avoiding 
extreme fashions. If it is the style to wear short coats and short 
walking skirts cut your coat and skirt to a moderate length. Even 
if your figure is slight and can stand the extreme cut the older lines 
of your face must be considered. A well-dressed woman never clothes 
her figure at the expense of her face. She knows that too youthful a 
cut in her clothes only makes her face look older by contrast. Try 
to strike that happy medium which expresses true balance. The older 
woman should always buy the best materials possible, for materials 
carry dignity and grace in themselves. If you are planning a tailored 
suit buy a cloth which will press well. The best design of suit is often 
lost in the kind of cloth of which it is made. For a large figure choose 
firmly woven, smooth-finished fabrics (but not shiny), with self-toned 
stripes if preferred. The slight figure can use a softer, rougher finished 
goods with success, provided it will press and tailor well. For all ages 
of women there is no costume so satisfactory for church and business use 
as the plain tailored suit. Have two of these suits in your wardrobe if 
you can afford the first outlay, as it is economy in the end. Keep 
them in condition by frequent pressing. The mass of overworked 
older women have yet to form the habit of keeping themselves well 
groomed from a man’s standpoint by having their clothes frequently 
brushed and pressed. It is money wisely spent, with the result of 
always appearing well dressed even in a several-seasons-old suit. 


The Proper Use of the Separate Waist 


HE tailored cotton shirtwaist has become almost a necessity for 

the busy woman, and it is good as it combines style with small cost, 
and also gives a well-groomed, tailored effect which no other waist 
ever attains. Women should wear washable tailored shirtwaists with 
their coats and skirts, if possible, and no woman should be seen in the 
street with one on without he ‘ over it if she wishes really to be 
correctly dressed. 

For those who cannot wear the tailored shirtwaist the dark, thin 
chiffon and silk waists, which match in color the suit, have come into 
general use as a pleasing compromise, and give satisfaction as they 
are light in weight, good in color, keep the figure in one tone, and are 
pleasant to wear under the tailored coat. The separate waist for every- 
day practical use to be worn with tailored suits should be made most 
simply. Do not try to use up the waist of some better gown in this 
way and expect to look well dressed when you remove your coat. 
These waists must either be white and of wash material as their charm 
is in their freshness or they must be especially matched in color 
to tone with the suit. Even the separate waist must be chosen with 
reference to the suit it is to be worn with if you would attain the best 
result, and never wear a colored waist with a white skirt. 


Learn to Stand, Walk and Sit Properly 
We MAKE our clothes walk, stand or sit well; we are responsible 


for the hang of our skirts; if they tip in front or sag at one side 
it is because we do not stand straight. Beware of the habit of resting 
your weight upon one leg; the whole body is thrown out of line, and 
the effect of the most charming dress is ruined by indulging in this 
careless habit. You should stand straight on your feet, with your 
chin well drawn in. Remember to do this and the result will be 
that your shoulders will go back without effort, your back will become 
straight, your abdomen will disappear, and your whole figure will 
become well poised. This same rule applies to sitting; do not use 
your corset to rest in; the chair is made for that purpose, not your 
corset. The woman who sinks into her corset always has a badly 
fitting yoke, and usually a marked ridge along the bust-line of her 
waist shows plainly the top of the corset, which is most inexcusable 
and may be overcome with a little care and thought. By holding 
in your chin your chest will be brought up and back to its right posi- 
tion, and the yoke of your waist will fit as well when you are sitting 
as standing. Still more important than sitting and standing well is 
walking well. It takes more self-control to walk well than anything 
else wedo. Avoid all outward expression of haste; a plain woman can 
make herself charming and delightful to look at by the grace of her 
carriage. Learn the value of poise in action; never swing the arms; 
you can excuse jt in a man as it looks businesslike, but in a woman 
never. It isa woman’s business to make herself attractive to look at 
under all circumstances, but I regret Lo say most women do not walk 
well, and this is especially true of the older women. 


NOTE -— Mrs. Massou has made an intimate study of clothes for both the stout and 
elderly woman, and will be very glad to answer all inquiries from The Journal readers, 
When you write be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


We want YOU as a reader 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal fashion 


number, to own one of these magnif- 


icent Style Books. 


It has been prepared and published 
for your benefit, and now a copy is 
waiting for you to claim it 


It will be a genuine pleasure for you to call this 
style publication your own and to review at your 
leisure the most brilliant display of Fall and Win- 
ter styles which are offered to you at the very 
lowest prices ever quoted, for which the House 
of Philipsborn is famous. This book offers you 
the most varied selections possible in Ladies’ 








Coats Waists Gloves Belts 
Suits Fur Coats Jewelry Combs 
Dresses Furs Flats eckwear 


Skirts Petticoats Millinery Sweaters 


Also an equally large and extensive variety of 
the most fashionable styles in misses’, girls’ and 
children’s garments, 
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silk braid buitons, cuffs to corre- g 

| spond. Sizes,32to 44, Price special $12. 8 
The lasting satisfaction of wearing garments of 
superior style and workmanship —garments 
suited to your personality, fitted to your figure, 
guaranteed to be ready for instant wear upon 
arrival—elegant, graceful, becoming, stylish 
garments—should prompt you to ask for your 
book today — now. 


The number of this Style Book is 623 Your copy is ready 
to be mailed the moment you send your name and address 
Also any assortment of samples as you may desire. Won't 
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Kimonos Etce., Etc. 











Black or Navy Blue Finest Quality Broad- 
cloth Coat, Lined Throughout with Belding 
Satin, Guaranteed for Two Seasons. road, deep 
shawl collar of finest st/k Moire, with silk braid 
strapping tn two widths. Square sailor effect 
wn back, with braid and button ornamentation, 
Exquisite stile bratd ornaments and loops, wtth 
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HEN autumn comes 

and the question 

arises of what disposi- 

tion to make of one’s summer 

clothes we usually find that 

4215 5352 the problem divides itself into 

three classes: the things really 

worth putting away, those which may be utilized for house wear 

during the winter, and those which are still good but for which no 
real need is found. P 

Have you ever thought of making those of the last class over into 
clothes for the small girl or boy of the family? These are the mem- 
bers of a household who need the greatest number of changes, and 
who should, and do in most cases nowadays, wear wash clothes all the 
year around—the only change in cold weather being that warmer 
underclothing or extra little jackets or slips of flannel or flannelette 
are worn under the tub clothes. 

There is more than one good reason for putting this third class 
of summer clothes to this use. First, such garments will be of 
better material than is usually bought for children’s clothes; second, 
the garments will probably have been laundered often enough to have 
shrunk and had the color set, making all future laundering easy; 
and third, children’s clothes, both boys’ and girls’, are so simple now- 
adays that they may be fashioned with little labor, as many times 
the original seams and trimming may be utilized. 

I have seen the daintiest of little guimpes made for a small girl 
from her mother’s worn lingerie waists, the pattern for the little 
guimpe fitting into the waist regardless of the fact that, as is generally 
the case with fine material, the neck and sleeves were torn and the 
under-arm sections badly worn. Even when the original waist has a 
two-piece fitted sleeve by turning the sleeve upside down a pretty 
little puff sleeve may be procured for the small girl’s guimpe. Guimpes 
are such an item in this age of overblouse dresses that I am sure many 
mothers will be very glad to try this plan. 





OMEN’S tailored linen, madras or chambray shirtwaists and 

blouses may be made over into waists for the small boy. Men’s 
shirts may be cut down for small shirts, and even the tucked bosom 
used—much to the delight of the small boy, who feels he is being 
dressed more and more in accordance with the dignity of his acquired 
years. In using the tailored shirtwaists and shirts new collars and 
cuffs must usually be made, but rarely is new material necessary for 
these as they may be cut from the extra sleeve length and other small 
pieces left after provision for the body of the garment has been made. 
If new collars and cuffs must be made and there is no available 
material white or different colored material may be used with good 
results, and any plain guimpe or shirt pattern will be of help as a 
guide in cutting over these garments. 

Women’s skirts of linen, duck, cotton rep, and other heavy-weight 
linen or cotton materials which have become too short or too 
snug fitting from frequent washing, need not be thrown away; these 
may be used to good advantage to make dresses for the small 
girl and suits for the growing 
boy of the family. 

Many gored skirts may be cut 
over into smart little dresses as 
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shown by the accompanying dia- a ( a ce | 


grams. ‘This idea leads to others 
whereby skirts of different design 
may be cut over into practical 
clothes for children. The piec- | 
ing may come in different places, /- 
thus changing the style of the Mi 

dress somewhat, but the funda- 2 \ 
mental principle of the plan is 

clearly shown in this adaptation 

of a seven-gored skirt. a 

Take, for instance, the second L 5 eee 
diagram, which shows quite 
clearly how a simple little dress 
may be cut from a skirt having a plaited front gore and circular 
sides and back gore, a style now several seasons old. These skirts 
were very popular, and probably many women have them laid 
away, hoping for a revival of their popularity. But why clutter 
up closets when some small girl may have a nice new dress at so 
little expense and trouble? 

A dress made from such a skirt is shown in the upper right-hand 
group, the plaited front of the skirt giving a pretty fullness to the 
front of the dress. This dress has short sleeves, with a wide facing 
of striped material to match the applied hem, which was put on to 
lengthen the dress, but the diagram shows how the pieces for longer 
sleeves may be cut from the side gores of the skirt. 





HESE little dresses, with the sleeves and body cut in one piece, are 

called peasant dresses, and no patterns can be supplied for this 
particular design, but any plain pattern will serve as a guide in 
cutting. By using different styles of skirt the finished dresses, of 
course, will vary in design. Some dresses may have full-length sleeves 
and high neck, while others may have sleevecaps and low neck, and 
be worn over separate guimpes. 

If for any reason the desired length for the child’s dress cannot be 
procured without piecing or the use of other material then a yoke 
may be applied, and a deep facing added to the skirt sections. These 
yokes may be in many outlines as the need or one’s fancy dictates, 
and in all probability no new material will be required for either 
yoke or facing, as some other cast-off garment may be pressed into 
service for this purpose. 

The second figure illustrates a dress cut from a gored skirt, the 
sleeve showing how neatly and prettily piecing may be done, giving, 
as it does in this case, the effect of a sleevecap, and really adding 
materially to the whole general appearance of the dress. 

The small boy’s first blouse and trousers suit should be as simple in 
design as possible, and while the peasant model is frequently used for 
these suits it is not quite so manly a style as the little long-shouldered 
blouses of which No. 5352 illustrated here is an excellent example. 
The pattern (No. 5352) comes in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. The price 
is filleen cents and it may be ordered in the usual way. By piecing 





Making the Most of 
What We Have 


Utilizing Women’s Dresses for Children 
By Edith M. Burtis 


Showing How Two Children’s Dresses May be Cut From Different Skirts 


the front and back in a lapped 
seam effect this little suit may & 
readily be cut from a woman’s 
tailored linen or crash suit, 
using the skirt for the blouse 
and the coat for the trousers. 
It is even possible to cut a 
suit of this kind from a ful'-length coat if the coat is semi-fitting in 
design. Of course the little trousers will probably have to be 
pieced, and in all cases it would be best to make the underwaist of 
a lighter-weight material, either of the same color or white. For 
this underwaist, to which the little trousers are buttoned, a dis- 
carded shirtwaist of white or hairline stripe, linen or madras, may 
be utilized with pleasing result. 


ARE should be exercised when cutting over the clothes that the 
little patterns are so placed as to bring the lengthwise grain of the 
material in as near'y the proper place as possible. This proper 
p!acing of the grain line has a great deal to do with the fit and hang 
of all garments, and should be carefully considered in any made-over 
clothes, else a very unpleasant effect may be the result. Where 
piecing is necessary a little planning will eliminate any unsightly 
appearance, and may sometimes be done so as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. To do this have the pieces to be seamed with the grain or 
thread—as the warp of the material is sometimes called—all running 
the same way. Match the threads and figures with care, baste first, 
then stitch, open the seam and press flat with a hot iron. If the 
material ravels easi!y carefully overcast each raw edge or bind with 
thin silk or cotton tape. 

Sometimes piecing may be concealed by inserting fine beading, by 
covering the seam with narrow cotton braid, or by applying a fancy 
briar or feather stitch in white or colored embroidery cotton. But 
under no circumstances shou!d seams be concealed by any of these 
methods unless they harmonize with the general line and design of 
the garment. Nothing is more faulty than trimming without reason, 
and this is particularly true of children’s clothes, which should be 
carefully planned so that the trimming used is part of the garment 
and not a thing apart. 





HE first figure shows a simple dress for a girl of six or eight 

years, which may be made from any dress skirt having a wide 
gathered flounce. The skirt from which this attractive little frock 
was made was one having a five-gored top and gathered flounce four 
yards and a half wide. In this case the flounce was deep enough 
to give the necessary skirt length to the little dress, but if a shorter 
flounce is used the required length may easily be procured by inserting 
several rows of wide insertion above the hem. 

Three yards of the flounce will make the skirt, which should be 
regathered so that more fullness may be arranged at the back of the 
skirt than is placed at the front and sides. The yard of flounce which 
is left over from the skirt should cut the front and back of the waist 
section, and if it should not be quite enough insertion may be set in 
as described for the skirt, and 
the small gores of the old skirt 
may be utilized. The sleeves, 
s‘eeve bands, belt and collar 
may be cut from the remaining 
gores, and if it is necessary to 
piece the sleeves the ugly seams 
may also be concealed with 
insertion the same as is used on 
the waist and skirt. A splendid 
foundation pattern to use as a 
guide for this dress is pattern 
No. 4215, which comes in six 
sizes: 2 to 12 years. The price 
is fifteen cents, and it may be 
ordered in the usual way. 

If you have a dress or skirt 
on which the flounces are narrow 
then this same pattern may be used to make a double flounce skirt, 
or two sections of the flounce may be joined by insertion or beading, 
giving simply a trimming line to the straight gathered skirt. 

Those dresses, similar in design to No. 4215, but with the longer 
waist and known generally as French dresses, may also be made from 
women’s skirts or dresses having deep flounces. 
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LONGER -WAISTED dress is more often chosen for very little 

children and slender girls, and is always in good taste. A foun- 
dation pattern (No. 5187)—which is simi ar to the dress shown on 
the fourth figure—can be supplied in five sizes: 2 to 10 years. The 
price is fifteen cents, and it may be ordered in the usual way. 

While we are on the subject of these foundation patterns it would 
seem that a word must be said as to their place in the sewing-room. 
There may be a wonderful saving of time, energy and patience if 
foundation or working patterns are on hand, for when properly 
applied there will be no need of the tiresome fitting which is so hard 
on both the child and the seamstress. Procure a pattern as near the 
child’s requirements as is possible, selecting the measurements which 
are nearest the child’s breast and length measurements, rather than 
the actual age, as children of one age vary considerably in size. From 
some inexpensive material or discarded garment cut out and baste 
up a dress, and fit it on the child. Make all the necessary alterations; 
then cut a pattern of this fitted garment from heavy wrapping-paper 
and you will have a perfect-fitting pattern for at least one season, or 
until the child changes in height and weight. Ingenious minds can 
evolve many pleasing variations of tucking and trimming which may 
all be applied to this foundation pattern, thus making a season’s 
clothes for a small child without the unpleasant experience of fitting. 

Care should always be taken not to have children’s dresses fitted 
too tightly. Nothing is more unsightly than to see a child who seems 
squeezed into her clothes, and the unpleasantness the observer feels 
is not to be compared with the discomfort experienced by the child. 

But, on the other hand, do not clothe a child in shapeless garments 
without regard to design or fit. There is a happy medium between 
these two extremes, and the wise mother who-has her child’s best 
interest at heart will not find it irksome to strive for it. 





NOTE—This department will be devoted to the making over of clothes of every character, and the Editors will 
be glad to answer any questions by mail and offer any suggestions which may be helpful to our readers. They will 
also welcome any ideas, suggestions or designs which might be used on this page, and will pay good prices for any 
material which is found available. Be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Do You Eat Dates? 


Dates are among the choicest prod- 
ucts of Nature’s garden—the staple 
food of sturdy races for a hundred 
generations. 

They possess an ideal food value, 
being in fact Nature’s wise provision 
for the healthful maintenance of prim- 





itive man, ages before science sought 
to know the essential elements of 
human food. ‘To insure the free use 
of the most appropriate foods, Nature 
kindly made dates also most delightful, 
rich, and tempting. 

Of all the dates grown in the world, 
none are so rich and delicious as 





‘They are grown along the Euphrates 
River—a district of rare fertility, known 
to tradition as the Garden of Eden, 
and certainly one of the earliest of 
inhabited lands known to history. 

These dates are carefully selected 
and packed under the supervision of 
our own staff in the city of Bussorah. 
Wrapped in oiled paper and sold in air- 
tight, germ-proof, pasteboard cartons, 
Dromedary Golden Dates do not dry 
and get hard, but always retain their 
natural moisture and palatability. 

For breakfast, luncheon or dinner, 
dates can be served in such a variety of 
delightful ways you will soon come to 
look upon them as a staple delicacy of 
your table. 





Special Size Sample Box Mailed for 
10 Cents to cover expenses 


Or better still, order a package from your 
grocer or fruit dealer—if he keeps good things 
he will have Dromedary Golden Dates. He 
will also have Royal Excelsior Cleaned Cur- 
rants, Gilt Edge Shredded Cocoanut,. Camel 
Brand Figs —some of the other products we sell. 


Prize Recipe Contest 


Closing November Ist, for the 100 best recipes using 
Dromedary Golden Dates, or the other products men- 
tioned above, we offer a prize of $2.00 each—to be 
judged by competent critics, and published later in 
our cook book, Every woman who writes for it will 
receive a copy, Whether she sends a recipe or not. 
Prizes will be awarded December Ist, 1910. 


The Hills Brothers Company 
Dept. B 


Beach and 
Washington Streets 
New York City 
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Home-Sewers’ Discoveries 


Some Helpful Hints From Home Dressmakers 


trimming garments of small plaid or check 

cotton materials. It is to work in solid stitch 
the alternate checks or plaids, using white or a 
contrasting color of mercerized embroidery thread. 
Wall-of-Troy or other border designs may be 
worked without a pattern by simply using the 
squares in the material asa guide. This trimming 
is effective on children’s dresses and aprons, is 
inexpensive and also quickly done. 


Pim the Northwest comes a pretty idea for 


Two Clever Suggestions 
for Piecing Lace Cuffs 


A Southern Woman Explains that she con- 
cealed the ugly piecing on a black net yoke, which 
was lined with white mousseline, by placing a strip of the white 
mousseline on each side of the seam, so that when the seam was 
pressed open these white strips, lying between the net and the seam 
edge, neutralized the color, and the piecing was hardly perceptible. 
This same method may be used to good advantage in piecing or 
seaming a colored net or lace waist. 


Converting a Much-Worn Lingerie Waist into a fancy sewing apron 
was accomplished by a young Pennsylvania girl. The waist closed 
in the back, so the front was utilized for the apron. One sleeve cut the 
small bib and the other sleeve the tie ends. The backs made the belt 
and faced the lower edge of the apron. This idea seems to have many 
possibilities, and, with lace ruffles and ribbon-run beading added, would 
make a pretty apron for very little cost. 


Another Economical Use for Half-Worn Lingerie Shirtwaists was 
found by a busy girl who makes her own underclothing. By cutting 
out the worn part around the neck in round, square or V-shaping, 
finishing this edge with ribbon beading and lace edging, removing 
the sleeves and cutting from them a 
peplum, one hasa splendid corset-cover. 
Tf the waist closes in the back this closing 
may be concealed by a strip of insertion, 
and a new Closing made in front by 
sewing on a facing cut from the skirt 
section of the shirtwaist, which should 
be cut off at the waist-line before the 
peplum is added. 


From Chicago comes an economical 
method of trimming a house dress, 
which has the added value of laundering 
well. It is to cut out fancy outlines of solid-colored chambray and 
apply these patterns to check, plaid or striped ginghams. Patterns 
for these trimmings should first be cut from paper, basted by hand 
to the dress, and then stitched neatly by machine. 


Wrong Side in Work 


Women of Limited Incomes often have difficulty with their house 
clothes, because after the necessary street and dress clothes are bought 
there is little or no money left to purchase these necessary garments. 
A California woman writes how she has solved this problem by cutting 
over her tailored linen waists into house blouses. Linen or percale of 
a contrasting color is used to make a round or small sailor collar where 
the half-worn shirtwaist is cut out at the neck; turnback cuffs are 
added to the sleeves after the frayed stiff cuffs have been cut off, 
making the sleeves about three-quarter length. The skirt section 
below the waist, which invariably becomes torn in pinning the waist 
to position when worn, is cut away and a belt of the colored material 
sewed on, allowing the waist to blouse slightly above so that comfort- 
able freedom is assured when working about the house. This belt 
being stitched firmly to position, closing in the front with shaped ends, 
does away with the necessity of adjusting a sepa- 
rate belt when dressing hurriedly in the morning, 
and,a waist of this kind may be worn with any 
style of cloth or wash skirt which most women 
have left over from past seasons. ride 
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A New Jersey Woman Writes: “In making 
two of my dresses I discovered, much to my 
sorrow, that the lace I had was insufficient to 
make cuffs for the three-quarter-length sleeves. 
I was able to overcome this difficulty by piecing 
the lace with bits left from the yoke, then with 
loops and knots of soutache braid I covered the 
pieced portion and had a pretty trimming effect. 
In the other case I placed a band of dress mate- 
rial around the wider portion of the cuff, and 
inclosed the gap with an extension of the band 
held down with a. covered button.” 


Trimming for 


Petticoats May be Made for Small Girls of 
five or six years from a pair of women’s drawers, 
which are finished with rather deep ruffles. Cut 
off the worn seat portion from the two drawers 
sections, join these sections with beading or 
insertion and sew to a belt, having these seams at each side, first 
having cut an opening in the center of one section for the back closing. 


A Simple and 


To Sew Lace Edging to a Ruffle securely and neatly without the 
double thickness of a hem lay the edging on the material flat (as 
shown in the illustration) and stitch about an eighth of an inch from 
the edge, then turn under the seam edge of the material and stitch 
this edge to position at the extreme outer edge of the lace, then cut 
away the raw edge of material as closely as possible to the stitching. 


Wide Tucks in a waist or skirt make a smart trimming if double 
stitched. It is a very pretty and simple idea, and adds much to the 
appearance of the garment. The second row of stitching is only 
through the tuck, and both stitchings may be done with a 
contrasting color of silk or cotton. 


A Pretty Dressing Sacque may be made from a man’s negligee 
shirt of white madras. ‘Take the sleeves out and recut them into 
small, loose elbow sleeves, 
with fullness at the top, 








Checked Materials 





Effective Trimming 


A Neat Littke Work Apron may be made from 
aman’s negligee shirt. The body of the apron is 
cut from the back of the shirt, the bias ruffle, the 
belt and the strings from the sleeves, and the fronts 
of the shirt will make two generous pockets. 


Much Time May be Saved in making shirt- 
waists if a number are made at the same time. To 
accomplish this all of the tucking is done first, 
then the material is cut by the pattern, and the 
necessary sewing of similar parts is done at the 
same time. When seaming the parts place all of 
the pins which temporarily hold the sections 
together on one side of the material disposed in the same direction, fol- 
lowing the line of the seam. As the machine sewing progresses these 
pins may be quickly and easily removed, the heads of the pins all 
lying toward the operator. All the seams of the waists are sewed 
continuously without lifting the needle or breaking the thread, and the 
sections cut apart afterward. In this way so much time is saved 
that several waists can be finished almost as quickly as one made in 
the ordinary way. This method may also be applied to many other 
garments, and with particularly good results to children’s aprons and 
dresses, and also most successfully to lingerie. 


Hemstitching Gives a Pretty Trimming Effect to shirtwaists, chil- 
dren’s dresses and underwear, but is rather tedious to do by hand. 
By following the directions given below it may be very successfully 
done by machine. When there is much hemstitching to do, as lines of 
tucks, hems on skirts, etc., the work may be accomplished much 
quicker, and, if carefully done, quite as effectively, if the required num- 
ber of threads are drawn and the hem neatly basted, the edge coming 
through the center of the drawn threads. The tension of the machine 
is loosened and the hem stitched on the 
very edge. When the basting threads 
are removed the material is held by 
both hands, and the body of the gar- 
ment drawn away from the hem. The 
hemstitching will then look exactly like 
handwork. 
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In Making Wash Suits for small girls 
and boys it will lengthen the wearing 
qualities of the bloomers or knicker- 
bockers if an extra piece or patch of 
materialisplaced underthe seat, stitched 
in with the body seams and flat to the bloomers or knickerbockers 
at the outside edges of the patch. When the garment wears through 
at this point the patch is there perfectly adjusted and is of the same 
color as the suit. 


Right Side in Work 


The Most Practical Placket to Use on the opening of all children’s 
clothes and on women’s wash dresses or petticoats is that which is 
known as a continuous placket. It is a straight strip of material, cut 
on a lengthwise thread, sewed to the edges of the placket in a straight 
seam, folded in the middle, the other edge hemmed or stitched to 
position. On the side of the placket which laps over on the outside 
the band is turned back, forming a facing, and on the under side it 
forms a small extension lap. This placket will not tear down as so 
many others do, and especially will it be found useful where the 
opening may of necessity be small. 


A Quickly Made Creeping Dress for the Baby may be obtained 
by stitching an extra piece of material about ten inches long and six 
inches wide to the center back of any plain slip or dress. Sew buttons 

to the edge of this band and make buttonholes 
in the lower edge of the front of the dress to 
correspond. The band is adjusted after the 
dress is put on, and keeps it down over the 
underclothes and stockings while the baby is on 
the floor. 


To Procure a Pattern for Children’s Mittens to 
be made at home make an outline of the child’s 
hand by placing it flat on a piece of paper, the 
fingers together and the thumb extended. Trace 
the shape with a pencil, then round out the upper 
edge so there is a good curved line over the 
fingers, and the pattern is ready. Cut two of 
the sections for each hand and make a small 
opening at the wrist, which should be bound 
with silk tape. Scraps of old velvet, plush or 
cloth may be utilized for these mittens, which 
are a real economy where many pairs are needed 
for the winter season. 


A Mississippi Woman Writes: “I had occasion 
to ater a dark blue and white satin foulard. 
The skirt was in very good style, but the waist 
had the wide-tucked kimono sleeves of several years ago, and the yoke 
and lower sleeves of white tucked net were very much soiled. ‘The 
sleeves were easily changed to the present style of a waist and sleeve 
caps in one by taking out the fullness underneath. ‘The yoke and 
sleeves were washed and braided with dark blue silk braid, and then 
veiled with dark blue chiffon. Button moulds covered with blue satin 
were used for trimming and my gown looked new at slight expense.” 


A Comfortable Belt, especially appreciated by e'derly women, 
may be made of a strip of bias silk about four inches and a half wide 
and a trifle smaller than the waist measure. Turn in a narrow hem 
on all the edges and carefully slip-stitch it. Fold the silk in half 
and make a shirring on this fold, which will be the center back, and 
along this tack in a piece of featherbone about three inches long. 
Make a row of shirring each side of this center back row and about 
one inch and a half away from it. ‘Then along these tack in 
pieces of featherbone about two inches and a half long. Sew 
crochet-covered rings securely to the front edges, and small pieces of 
two-inch ribbon; lace the 
ribbon ends through the 





and sew a lace edging on 
for a finish at the lower 
edge. Recut the back, 
allowing for slight fullness 
at the waist, take out the 
tucked bosom and put in 
a long V-shaped yoke of 
lace or plain tucked lawn. 
Have the neck V-shaped 
and finished with a small 
lace ruffle. 


send a picture or a sketch of it, to 





ent upon its practicability and value. 


The Editor of ‘‘ HoME-SEWERS’ DISCOVERIES’? 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


loops and tie in a bow in 


NotrE—This department is an ‘‘Exchange’’ of ideas—of any helpful front. This belt is easily 

- sewing hint, to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. 
From one to five dollars will be sent for any idea accepted, the price depend- 
But no manuscripts can be returned; 
unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself or 


made and adjusted, and 
a safety-pin may be sewed 
on the inside across the 
lower edge of the back so 
that the waist and skirt 
may be pinned together, 
which will insure keeping 
them always in their 
proper position. 


























The artrst has 
been able to por- 
tray this beautiful 
figure because of 
the perfect corset- 
ting of the model. 


The designing and boning 
are the vital parts of the cor- 
set. [These you cannot see. 
For their value you must 
depend upon our word and 
the word of your merchant, 
and your knowledge must 
come through actual wear. 


All we ask is that you try 
Warner’s Corsets. Give 
them hard wear. You will 
find all parts equal to what- 
ever wearing strain may be 
put upon them. 


The Warner policy is to make 
corsets so perfect in pattern, 
workmanship and material 
that no part will become use- 
less until the whole garment 
is worn out. 


There is a shaping power in 
a Warner’s Model which 
must be appreciated by 
every Woman, whatever her 
figure. ‘The attached hose 
supporters, now an integral 
part of the corset, are the 


Gecurty 


Rubber Pullon 
Mose Supporlers 


Sold everywhere 
$1 to $7 per pair 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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forest 


Mills 
KNIT UNDERWEAR 
Standefinished 


Figure-Fitting 
Underwear 


American-made underwear is the best 
in the world, and Forest Mills Under- 
wear is the best in America. 

To a fabric of splendid elasticity, 
made according to designs which insure 
perfect fit, and made in every kind of 
garment which a woman wants, has 
been added the hand-finish done by 
embroiderers in their own homes, spe- 
cialists in this sort of work. 

This last touch puts Forest Mills 
Underwear in a class by itself and keeps 
it there. 

There is no economy like that of a 
well-made garment which fits perfectly 
as does Forest Mills Underwear. 

There is no comfort like the feel of 
a soft, smooth, well-fashioned under- 
garment. ‘There is no taste which is 
not satished by the beautiful hand-finish 
put upon every garment of Forest Mills 
Underwear. 

Forest Mills Underwear is sold in good stores in 
nearly every town, ‘The prices range from 50 cents 


to $4.00 a garment. An instructive booklet showing 
some of the attractive styles mailed free on request. 


eBrown Du rrell (0 


Brown Durrell Building 
15 West 19th Street, New York 


Brown Durrell Building, Boston 





























Correct Corseting 


By Katherine Madison 
































upon horizontal stays to support the figure 
and as a foundation for their outer garments. 
Whether the principle be right or wrong the 
wearing of corsets is now most general, and it is 
good to know that corset-making in America is 
becoming more and more of an art, bringing, as 
it does, many desirable changes from the old 
hour-glass corsets of a few yearsago. There are, 
and always will be, women who, for various rea- 
sons, will not or cannot wear corsets. For these 
there are many other articles made to support 
the figure, but to the women who do wear corsets 
there is this to say: that the corset of today not 
only gives support to the figure where it is 
needed, but it also allows freedom for heart and 
lung expansion, so necessary to good health. 
Wisely selected, and worn with intelligent 
regard for proper adjustment, corsets need in 
nowise be a menace to health. Instead, they 
improve the figure and lend assistance in cor- 
recting the ungainly standing and walking posi- 
tion which many women carelessly acquire, and 
by supporting the abdomen and increasing the 
waist measure allow ali the organs above the 
diaphragm to acquire more perfect develop- 
ment. There is, however, much to be said about 
the selecting and wearing of corsets before one 
may reap the benefits to be derived from the 
improved garment which it is our privilege to 
have today. 


— generations most women have depended 


What to Know When Buying a Corset 


IRST learn what constitutes a well-fitting 

corset for you; have an individuality about 
your corset as about your clothes. Do not buy a 
certain style corset because some one else does, 
but study your figure and with the aid of an in- 
telligent fitter find the corset best suited to your 
needs. If an intelligent fitter is not accessible 
then master the following hints and select your 
corset accordingly: 

Take a tape and carefully measure your waist 
and draw it tightly straight around the figure. 
Whatever this waist measure is deduct two or 
three inches from it and you have the size of 
corset you should buy. By this is meant that if 
your hips are in regular proportion with your 
bust and waist measure a corset two inches 
smaller at the waist will be large enough; but if 
your hips are small in proportion it is frequently 
more desirable to buy the corset three inches 
smaller than the waist measure. This allows for 
a little different adjustment, which is necessary 
for a small hip measure. A corset should never 
meet at the back when worn, as the constant 
pressing of the back steels upon the spinal 
column is most injurious. 

Never buy a corset which is too small and 
which laces only within four or five inches at the 
back. This will not make you look more slender, 
but will, quite to the contrary, give the figure 
the effect of being too tightly laced, bulging out 
in unexpected places in an unsightly way. Ifthe 
figure is large never buy a corset which is too 
high in front. You can always have the corset 
cut down in front, leaving the bust free to assume 
its natural position. Otherwise, when you place 
the waist of your dress over the corset you will 
have a shelf effect, which makes an unpardon- 
ably ugly line. 

The stout figure especially should not have 
the corset too high under the arms, as it pushes 
up the flesh and makes the arms hang away from 
the body most ungracefully. As it is essential 
that the corset be cut low under the arms and 
bust-line so it must be correspondingly high at 
the back, well over the shoulderblades to keep 
them flat. 

What is true of a stout figure is as frequently 
true of a slender one, and just as much care 
should be given to the selection of a corset for a 
slender figure as for a stout figure. Not only is 
the general appearance to be considered, but the 
health and comfort of the wearer as well. 


The Correct Height and Length 


‘Tae length of the corset should be governed 
by what you can sit naturallyin. For this rea- 
son the height and length of the corset chosen is 
as important a point as are the waist, hip and 
bust measures. For height and length take the 
narrow tape which marks the waist-line on the in- 
side of almost all corsets, and using it as the 
place to start learn how many inches you can have 
a corset extend above and below the waist-line. 
How high it should be over the bust depends 
entirely upon your figure. The corset should 
support the bust, but not lift it. The height of 
a corset in the back should be governed by the 
flesh on the back. In no case should one wear 
a corset which allows flesh to hang over in the 
back; but, on the other hand, no figure should 
wear a corset too high at the top, making it 
sadly in evidence through the dress. Nothing is 
more uncomfortable than a corset which is too 
high under the arms, and nothing is more destruc- 
tive to both underclothing and dress waists. 
Below the waist-line there are many things to 
consider. Sit down, with no clothing over the 
corset, and decide, aided by the tape-measure, 
just how long you can wear a corset all around— 
front, back, hips, and between the center front 
and the hips—a very important place for a corset 


to be exactly right. If too long at this point it 
will strike the limbs when you are seated and 
bulge as well as be uncomfortable. If too short 
the flesh comes out between the corset and the 
limbs and is both unsightly and unpleasant. 
Properly fitted, then, a corset is just long enough, 
and not a fraction of an inch too long, and neither 
at the top nor at the bottom is there an apparent 
line when the gown is adjusted over it. 

A well-corseted figure is one which is well held 
in place, but not rigidly, the body encircled and 
rounded by the corset. No woman need find the 
modern corset a house of torture from which she 
is eager to escape, for it is gratifying to write that 
corsets now are most light and flexible. It is no 
longer considered necessary to burden the body 
with heavy steels and bones. We have learned 
to cut the cloth of the corset so that it holds the 
figure in position without the aid of unnecessary 
steels. 

The ready-made corset today is of such ex- 
cellence that the woman of moderate means 
need not feel that it is impossible to be well 
corseted unless her corset is made to measure. 
The average figure may be well and comfort- 
ably corseted without difficulty, and for those 
who may need slight alterations the time or 
expense consumed for this work is nominal. 
Neither is it necessary or advisable to wear too 
heavy a corset; it is an exploded theory that 
the stout figure in particular needs a corset the 
weight of which is a burden to carry around. 
Remember, it is not the weight of the corset 
which insures long-wearing qualities, but the fit 
of the corset and the care given it in adjusting 
and removing. 


How to Wear a Corset 


F YOU find one style of corset comfortable 

then it is a good policy to cling to it, for 
there seems no reason why we should keep 
readjusting our figure to suit the antics of that 
intangible something called ‘‘style.” 

On the other hand, do not rest content with 
your present results in corset fitting, or lose 
interest in the subject of corsets, for with the 
constant improvement which is being made you 
may after a season or two find a better model, 
in which case a change of corsets should be 
made. 

The woman who wears corsets and wishes to 
be comfortable in them on all occasions should 
wear them at all times. To do this successfully 
means that two or three corsets should be kept 
continually on hand. For the woman who has 
housekeeping duties to perform an old corset 
may be worn during the day. In the afternoon, 
when one refreshes one’s self with a bath and 
change of clothing, a second corset should be put 
on. When the best clothes are worn and one 
goes out then the best corset should be worn. 
All these corsets should be of the same make and 
style, and be adjusted and removed with the same 
care. Do not think that you can be carelessly 
corseted at home and feel comfortable in your 
specially fitted corsets when abroad. 

The woman who, because of duties outside 
of her home, must wear the same corset all day, 
should be most careful in her selection of stays, 
and should, as has been advised for the home 
woman, have three pairs of corsets on hand at 
all times: two pairs to alternate for general or 
every-day wear, and a third pair for special 
occasions when the best dress is worn. 

Do not look upon this three-pairs-of-corsets 
theory as an extravagance, for it really is an 
economy in the end, and the initial expense is 
soon forgotten when the benefit and comfort to 
be derived are understood and enjoyed. 


How to Adjust the Corset 


O ADJUST the corset have the laces open so 

that the corset is quite free from the body and 
may be clasped from the bottom up. Lace 
from the bottom to the waist, and then from the 
waist up, using two pairs of laces. 

In removing a corset unlace until the corset is 
quite free of the figure, for if the corsets are re- 
moved without unlacing they will soon lose their 
shape. Each time a corset is worn the same 
process of adjustment should be followed. A 
corset should never be rolled when taken off, but 
should be laid out flat where it may be well aired 
before being readjusted or put away. 

If the bones or steels of your corset twist 
when the corset is adjusted then it is almost 
certain that the corset is too small, though this 
fault is sometimes found where the corset has 
not been properly adjusted or removed. In any 
case it is most uncomfortable and injurious to 
wear a corset with twisted bones, and the fault 
should be corrected where possible or a new 
corset purchased at once. 

With a little care and timely attention a good 
corset may be made to give excellent value and 
amply repay for the original cost and time spent 
in procuring it. Replace any bones or steels 
that may become unshapely, or if a bone be- 
comes loosened retack it to its proper position. 
Keep the garters in good condition, and the 
laces clean and unknotted, and be sure that 
the corset is frequently aired and cleansed by 
scrubbing with warm water and a few drops of 
washing ammonia. 
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Stylish Dressing 
of the Feet 


Low shoes and pumps, together with shorter 
dresses, have made the correct and_ stylish 
dressing of the feet important to every woman. 

One of the numbers of the famous Gordon 
Hosiery is an unusually fine stocking which 
sells everywhere for fifty cents, which, while 
being strong and durable in the wear, is un- 
usually thin and close fitting. It can be had 
in a wide range of colors to match any gown. 


This stocking has a reinforced heel and toe, 
which make it satisfactory as far as wear is 
concerned, and a deep garter hem affords 
extra protection from garter clasp. Fits at 
every point; is made of finest quality of mer- 
cerized lisle; has the brilliancy of silk. It is 
sold at the hosiery counters of good stores 
everywhere in the United States. Ask for 
No. 333 Silk Lisle. 


A Few Other Popular Numbers 
5151— Extra wide leg, Silk Lisle, deep elastic welt, 
double sole, heel and toe. Blacks and tans. 


5775 — Gauze Lisle, very sheer, of fine texture, 4% in. 
hem at top; high spliced heel; 6-thread sole. 
30 different shades. 

7718— Extra wide leg, Plain Lisle, very elastic; 
extra splicing in sole, heel and toe. Variety 
of shades. 


885— Gauze Cotton, made of very soft combed Sea 
Island Yarn, Just the stocking for tender feet. 
Made in black only. 


Any of these numbers of your dealer at 50c. per pair, 


Gordon 


Hosiery is made for the whole 
family 


men, women, children and infants. 


Brown Durrell (2 


Brown Durrell Building 
15 West 19th Street, New York 


Brown Durrell Building, Boston 
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manufacture of carpets. 


Dependable floor coverings of 
character and quality are invari- 
ably secured by those who buy 
Bigelow Carpets and Rugs. The 


risk is eliminated and 


the home is long graced by these 
fabrics of enduring beauty and 
The name Bigelow has 
for seventy-five years stood at the 
head of the carpet industry, syn- 
onymous with all that is most de- 
sirable in distinctive floor coverings. 


elow Carpet Company 


original power loom 


manufacturers and to this com- 
pany the world is indebted for 


practically all improvements in the 


The en- 


ut of the combined 


Bigelow plants exceeds eight mil- 


of carpeting annually 


and it is steadily increasing. 





It is cur earnest wish to ac- 


interested in floor cov- 


erings with the peculiar merits of 
Bigelow products and to this end 


we have prepared an interesting 


which we will be glad 


ratis on request. Ad- 








dress your inquiry to Bigelow 
Carpet Co., New York, and it will 


have prompt attention. 

















7 Pure Linen Waist Hand Embroidered 
jr with Real Irish Crochet 
Lace Medallion 


Sent Prepaid 
a to Any 
é Address 


This strictly 
tailored 
waist is made 
throughoutof 
white Irish 
Linen, in- 
cluding de- 
tached collar 
and attached 
cuffs. The 
front panel is 
elaborately 
embroidered 
aaa ~ by hand al- 
most its entire length and is further embellished with a 
hand made Irish Crochet Medallion inserted at point. 
A Waist of as much real quality and value you have 
not seen before under Two Dollars and a Half, and this 
price of $1 is only possible because of a combination of 
stores throughout the United States forming the largest 
mail order syndicate in the world, with an output of 
merchandise larger than any other concern. ‘The near- 
est dealer mentioned below will supply you if you call 
or write today. Just state size desired (32 to 44 bust). 


WRITE to any one of these firms for a beauti- 
ful Fall Style Book—it’s FREE. 
ALABAMA, Mobile, Reiss Mercantile Co. 
be Enterprise, The National Mercantile Co. 
CONNECTICUT, Derby, The Howard & Barber Co. 
ss Hartford, Wise, Smith & Co. 
CALIFORNIA, Fresno, Kutner, Goldstein Co. 
” Eureka, Daly Bros. 
FLORIDA, Pensacola, Watson, Parker & Reese Co. 
IDAHO, Boise, The Mode, Ltd. 
ILLINOIS, Galesburg, The 0. T. Johnson Co. 
INDIANA, South Bend, Robertson Bros. Co. 
ae Evanavilie, Fowler, Dick & Walker 
o Marion, Bailey’s Big Store 
" Michigan City, Paris Fashion Co. 
oA Muncie, W. A. McNaughton Co. 
= Logansport, Wiler & Wise, Inc. 
IOWA, Ottumwa, Phillip’s Big Store 
KANSAS, Topeka, Crockett’s 
ms Wellington, Zug & Company 
LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge, The Farrnbacher D. G. Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Brockton, James Edgar Company 
= Fall River, R. A. McWhirr & Co. 
se Pittsfield, Holden & Stone 
MICHIGAN, Sault Ste. Marie, The Leader 

a Kalamazoo, J. R. Jones Sons & Co. 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Jones-Kennington D. G. Co. 
MISSOURI, Trenton, Hoffmann, Merrill Merc. Co 

he Richmond, J. H. Estes 
Unionville, Farmers’ Store 
NEBRASKA. Lincoln, H. Herpolsheimer Co. 

NEW JERSEY, Elizabeth, M. Levy & Sons 
NEW YORK, Binghamton, Fowler, Dick & Walker 

- Brooklyn, Seaver Bros., Third Ave. 

ie Liberty, H. J. Sarles Co. 

- Rochester, Duffy-McInnerney Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro, The Meyer Co. 
OHIO, Portsmouth, Marting Bros. Co. 

‘* Toledo, The Lasalle & Koch Co. 

‘* Warren, The Kline-Schultze Co. 

5 Zanesville, H. H. Sturtevant Co. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Kerr Dry Goods Co 
PENNSYLVANIA, Easton, Wm. Laubach & Sons 

- Harrisburg, Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart 





” Lancaster, Leinbach & Co. 

- Oil City, Smart & Silberberg Co. 

- Pittsburg, The Rosenbaum Co 

- Sharon, W. W. Moore Co. 

“ Wilkesbarre, Fowler, Dick & Walker 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston, M. Marks & Sons 
TENNESSEE, Chettansaen. Miller Bros. Co. 
bid mphis, Bry, Block Co. 








Me: 
VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, C. M. Guggenheimer 
WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Watts, Lamberd Co. } 
‘* Huntington, The Anderson-Newcomb Co. 
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The Boy’s Blouse and the 








EPARATE guimpes play 

an important part in a 
small girl’s wardrobe and quite 
a number are required so that 
they may always be fresh and 
clean. These may be made 
of fine lawn or batiste and 
show some new and effective 
variations oftucking andtrim- 
ming, which should be helpful 
to the busy mother. 


The numbered designs 
shown above may be made 
from one foundation pattern 
by the application of either 
style of tucked yoke given 
in pattern No. 5671. 

To make the embroidered 
box-plaited or cluster-tucked 
guimpe pictured below, lay 
the foundation pattern on 


plaited or tucked mater 


and use the same sleeve, 
reducing thesizeof the sleeve 
band and omitting the turn 
over cuff. Made of China 
silk, sheer linen, batiste or 
lawn,either hand-embroidered 


or feather-stitched, these 
guimpes are charming i 

their simplicity, and they also 
laundereasily. Patterns 
(No. 5671) come in four sizes: 
8 to 14 years. Size 10 years 
requires two yards and a 
quarter of 30-inch materia!. 


Girl's Guimpe 


Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson 


HE designs shown above were 

chosen with a view to supply- 
ing the blouse needs of the small 
boy, and the three distinct styles 
given present an excellent variety 
for selection. 

Any of the cotton and Jinen ma- 
terials usually selected may be 
used in making these blouses, or 
wash flannel and other washable 
woolen materials would be good. If 
the blouse is combined with knick- 
erbockers as a suit then medium- 
weight serge is a practical material 
to use. With such a suit it would 
be better to substitute detachable 
linen collars in place of theattached 
collar of the blouse material. 


5226—This blouse opens in the 
front under the center box-plait 
and has three corresponding box- 
plaits in the back. Patterns (No, 
5226) come in five sizes: 4to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 27- 
inch material, 


5643—Two different styles of 
blouse may be made from this 
pattern; a plain one with a simple 
lap closing or one with a wide box- 
plait closing. Patterns (No. 5643) 
come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 


Size 8 years requires two yards 
and a quarter of 30-inch material 
for the box-plaited blouse, and two 


yards of the same width material 


for the plain blouse, 





pa (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied 


at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 


number of pattern, and age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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She wrote for a regular 10c. 
card—for Free Trial—of Wilson 
Dress-hooks, and learned the satis- 
faction of the Wilson way of dress 
fastening. 


Wilson 


Dress-hooks 


replace hooks and eyes, 
snaps, buttons, etc. They 
can’t come open accident- 
ally, yet are hooked and 
unhooked with ease; are 
flat, invisible and so dura- 
ble, they outwear the gar- 
ment. ‘They don’t rust or 
bend. Not like hooks and 
eyes or snaps— infinitely 
better. 

Use them on dresses, 
skirts, waists—anything 
that needs fastening, and you will no 
longer ask ‘Am I all Hooked up?’’ 


Full Size Card Free 


Send today and give Wilson Dress-hooks a 
thorough trial at our expense. They will prove 
a revelation in modern dress fastening. 











THE WILSON DRESS-HOOK CO. Pog 
127 St. Clair Ave.,N.E.,Cleveland,Ohio 
a 
Sold at notion counters everywhere. Foal 
LARGEand SMALL sizes. yo 
a 
Black f 
White y 
Gray ¢ ra The Wilson 
’ Ka Dress-hook Co. 
Coe 127 St, Clair Ave., N.E. 
wee” Cleveland, Ohio 
Oo d a Please send, free, 10c- 
me aozen OY” card of Wilson Dress-hooks 
on a card om a 
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We Send SWITCHES 


and Coiffures 
all over the 
United States 
prepaid 
ON APPROVAL 





It costs you nothing to Exam- 

ne our goods, Our prices are 

the lowest. Our goods are 

Chantecler Curls, latest the best. Send sample of 

Parisian style as shown in hair describing vhat you 

illustration, Natural want. You will be more than 

Curly air. $4. satisfied with the selection we 

BEY REESE BCS Sie will make for you. We have 

had 40 years’ experience in the Hair Goods Business in 
Chicago and know what y« ire 


uu req 
SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 

14 oz. 18-inch . $1.00 142 02.20-inch . $2.50 
2 oz. 20-inch ° 1.50 102. 22-inch . 3.50 
2 oz. 22-inch - 1.95 2 of. 24-inch ; 4.75 
22 oz. 24-inch . 2.95 2 oz. 26-inch Pe 5.95 
3 oz. 24-inch ‘ 3.45 2202. 28-inch . 6.95 
342 02. 26-inch . 5.75 SPECIAL 30-INCH WAVY 
4 oz. 30-inch - 10.45 SWITCH $8.00 

Write today for free copy of our illustrated Art Catalog 
showing all kinds of switches, puffs, curls, fancy coiffur 
and fine hair goods. Fashion Supplement ing styles 
for Fall, 1910, now ready. 
WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our specialty; 


send for measurement chart. 


The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 











will teach you by Correspondence. 
Artistic Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Facial Massage, Hair 


Culture, et Also Manufacturing 
of Switches, Puffs, Curls and Tran 

formations. Also Men's Wigs and 
foupees. Increase your earning 





power. A diploma from our scl 

gives you standing in these prote 

sions. Send for free prospectus con 

taining signed letters of our succe 

graduate Our instructors are F 
te ) 


the work they teach every « 
E. BURNHAM jereiacciiiexés 











ROOK 
CARDS 


For Playing 


10 Good Games 


“DISPLAY ROOK”? is the only new game for years, 
worthy an ADULT'S attention. Easily learned. 
Very clear rules. Great FUN and NEW. Sold every- 
where or by mail from us. Fine cards 50c. We, who 
have introduced so many successful games, guaran- 


tee YOU'LL LIKE IT. Your money back if you don’t. 
PARKER BROTHERS (Inc.) 


Salem, Mass., or Flatiron Building, New York 
19 Ivy Lane, London 
Sole makers of ROOK CARDS, PIT, PING-PONG, etc. 
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PARIS FASHIONS 


WRITE TO-DAY 
For Your FREE Copy of 


OUR FALL & WINTER 
CATALOG 


Big Double Value 


to introduce 


SIEGEL (OOPER & (0.(HICAGO 
FREE DELIVERY Anywhere in U. S. 


and 24-hour service plan 































Send A Silk Waist for 
your $2.69—Best 
order to waist value 
CHICAGO in the world. 


Beautifully tailored 
and made of splen- 
did quality Chiffon 
Taffeta Silk. A 
model that 
will prove 
very pop- 
ular to 
gowith 
Tai- 
lored 
Suit or 
separate 
skirt. 


Panel 
extending 
from waist 
line to neck 
—this is tucked 
and has two rows of tailored buttons. Has yoke 
effect on both sides made of net with rowsof narrow 
braiding —the collar has neat turnover and finished 
with tailored buttons. The fullness of the waist 
is formed by wide and narrow tucks—the back is 
tucked and closes under a fly invisibly — regulation 
shirt waist sleeves made with fitting cuffs. 


In the fashionable shades of Gray, Brown, Navy 
3lue and good lustre Black, 


Sizes 32 to 44 Bust. Order by _ 69 
6E700. Price ... $269 
Delivered free from Chileneo 





Remember,we prepay all Postage and Express 
charges. Furthermore, Refund your money in 
full on any article not entirely satisfactory. 


Write Today — Now —for our FALL AND 
WINTER Catalog of DOUBLE VALUES. 


FREE DELIVERY 


Write Dept. EE store of a similar name, 
ORIGINAL 


StEGEL GoPER & (0.(HicAco 


















From Cuicaco 
To Your Home 



















are Just the < 
Thing for 
Cold Weather 


Schmidt- 
knit 
Sweater 





— J” 
are made 


from the highest 


grade of yarns. This gives them warmth 
and wearing quality — yet they are not 
clumsy. Schmidtknit Sweater Coats are 
vastly different from the ordinary kind. 
They are designed by the greatest fashion 
catia. manufactured on the best made 
machines by skilled workers in the most 
sanitar Vv factory—no ordin:z iry sweat-shop 
methods —-yet they cost no more. (22] 

Ask for them at your dealer’s or 

send to us direct and we will send 

you style book showing our many 

exclusive designs. 


STANDARD KNITTING CO. 
Dept. 28, Cleveland, 0. 








FREE EMBROIDERY # °°" ° 2s; 


signs, Art 

Needicwork, Materials, Stamped Goods, Perforated Patterns, 
Cut Stencils, Curtain Scrim, Embroidery Silks and Cottons. 
Write today. Home Needlework Co., Dept. A, Chicago 
































A Stitch in Time 


By Sophia Loomis 









































HEN a woman 
has mending to 
do for “men 
folks’’ she should be es- 





Mending for Men 


the edges for a seam, 
and take care to have 
the ribbing run in the 
same direction. Baste 








pecially wise on two sub- 

jects: How to take the one stitch that saves 
the other eight, and what sorts of repairs are 
galling to masculine pride. 

Negligee shirts should be reénforced across the 
chest and shoulders with a thin muslin yoke. If 
you make them yourself shrink both goods and 
muslin, and then cut the muslin by the shirt pat- 
tern, baste it carefully to the goods and make 
up as usual, leaving the lower edge of the muslin 
free. It is well to have a selvage there if you 
can; if not, have a very flat hem that will not 
show on the right side after ironing across it. To 
stay ready-made shirts shrink the muslin and 
cut it roughly the proper shape. Then lay it on 
the shirt and baste around neck, shoulder seams 
and armhole just below the stitched seam, taking 
care that the muslin lies smoothly on the goods. 
Trim the edge in such a way that it projects a 
quarter of an inch beyond the seams; turn this 
edge in, and either stitch or overcast it firmly in 
place and remove the bastings. Not only does 
this false yoke help keep those distressing tears 
from appearing just below the neckband, but 
when they do eventually come it also serves 
as a foundation to darn on. 

When cuffs on shirts wear out take them off 
and substitute bands with the proper button- 
holes for fastening on separate cuffs. If the 
sleeves are long enough simply cut them close 
up to the old cuffs. If not it will be necessary 
to soak out the starch and rip off the original 
cuffs. Be careful to have the new bands just the 
right size, otherwise cuffs will not be comfort- 
able. When buttonholes grow large in a collar- 
band soak out the starch, rip off the band and 
use it for a pattern to cut a new one. If the 
shirt is not worth so much work stretch a piece 
of linen tape on the back of the band and hem 
down the ragged edges and work a new but- 
tonhole inthe tape, Do not replace a lost button 
with a brand-new one if the others have been 
washed, but match them in size, shape and lus- 
ter. It is well to cut buttons from old shirts 
with this in view. 

Coat shirts (so called because they open all 
the way down and are put on like a coat) are 
now to be had in all grades of shirts. They save 
a great deal of mending as they do not tear so 
often as the old-fashioned kind. 


What to Do With Ready-Made Pajamas 


- HARDLY pays to make pajamas, since 

they can be bought cheaply in materials that 
are easily matched again whenever either coat or 
trousers wear out. On ready-made suits the but- 
tons on the coats are not stayed; so before being 
worn these should be ripped off and a good piece 
of inch-wide tape stitched firmly from collar to 
lower hem on the line of the buttons. If stout 
thread is used all trouble will be saved. 

Heavy men wear out the coats of their pajama 
sets before the trousers, and they do not like to 
wear mismated sets. So it is the way of wisdom 
when buying ready-made sets to select standard 
goods that can be matched easily. 

A sort of underwear known as “running 
drawers”’ is cool and pleasant for wear during 
the summer. These are made of madras, reach 
only to the knees and are inexpensive and easily 
washed. A quality at thirty-eight cents a pair 
can be depended upon to last all of one season 
without mending. In the second season take the 
best parts of a couple of pairs to renew the thin 
parts of the rest, carefully setting in patches 
according to the size of the worn places. Instead 
of patching some menders may care to rip off 
the heavy parts and renew the madras entirely, 
using the old parts asa pattern. It is a question 
whether this pays, as the new cloth costs almost 
as much as a whole new pair of drawers. The 
more expensive qualities last a little longer, as 
they are better stayed. 


When Knit Wear Needs Mending 


= knit wear may be mended in several 
ways. A patch may be laid on the wrong 
side, catstitched around the edge of the patch, 
then the edges of the hole first trimmed evenly, 
then catstitched in the same way on the right 
side. ‘‘May be” is emphasized because a man 
hates to feel his patches, and the thickness of a 
laid-on patch is sure to be felt unpleasantly, 
except, perhaps, under the arm. The method 
is mentioned here mainly to warn women 
against it. But, at the same time, one must 
admit that often it is the best and quickest 
way of prolonging the life of a nearly worn- 
out garment, which is quite generally thin 
all around the actual hole and not worth the 
expenditure of much time and energy. 

The right way to mend knit wear is to set a 
patch in, and there are two ways of doing this. 
The first way is the easier when it is feasible. 
Given, let us say, a hole in the seat of a pair of 
knit drawers: first cut away the worn part as 
well as the hole, making a neat, even circle. 
Using this piece as a sample, cut a patch out of 
the good part of a worn-out garment of the same 
quality, allowing three-eighths of an inch around 


the patch to the center 
seam of the drawers and a short distance down 
on the leg, and stitch it in; then lay the edges 
together around the circle and stitch in the same 
way, being careful not to pucker either patch 
or garment. If you have no machine back stitch- 
ing will do, only you must be careful to catch a 
stitch into each line of ribbing to prevent run- 
ning. A neat finish is given by simply laying 
the seam open and catstitching near the edges. 
As the new material is joined to the garment 
where the material is firm a patch can be set in 
without danger of its tearing away. Careshould 
be taken to cut away entirely all the worn parts. 


Another Way to Mend Knit Wear 


F THE hole in question is in a place where a 
rectangular patch is necessary a second 
method should be followed. While somewhat 
intricate to describe, the actual work is not at all 
difficult todo. As before, cut out the piece large 
enough to remove soft, worn parts, and rip along 
the center seam, and use the piece for a pattern. 
Allow three-eighths of an inch on all sides which 
do not go into any original seam (there, as we 
have ripped and not cut, the seam is already 
allowed for), and take heed as to the direction 
of ribbings. Now start to put in the patch by 
first selecting a side where the ribbings run 
lengthwise. Lay the patch against the hole on 
the right side, allowing it to project three-eighths 
of an inch on each side of the opposite corners 
from the seam side. Start sewing half-way be- 
tween the end of the patch and the beginning of 
the hole; and baste (if for stitching, otherwise 
backstitch) until you come to the corner. Now 
turn the little corner down and cut the garment 
so as to turn the patch and proceed down the 
line, and so on around. After this is either 
stitched or sewed firmly by hand open the seam 
and catstitch as before. At the corners cut out a 
little of the material of the patch to make it lie 
smooth and take a few extra stitches at the 
exact corner to insure perfect firmness. 


Tears in Suits or Overcoats 


Ss ALL tears in woolen suits and overcoats 
may be darned at home with a hair (if great 
economy is necessary), but in general the home 
mender is not competent to handle this class of 
repairing. A good tailor will put a patch on seat 
or leg or repair a tear so that the suit looks 
almost, if not quite, as good as new, and the sav- 
ing in the end is well worth what it costs. One 
thing, however, which can be done at home is to 
protect by braid the lower edge of winter trou- 
sers, which would otherwise quickly fray by the 
constant friction caused by rubbing against the 
heel of the shoe. Sew a piece of skirt braid— 
which matches or harmonizes with the material 
—across the back of the trousers on the inside, 
placing it so that its lower edge comes just above 
the edge of the trousers. Overhand it neatly 
and firmly in place, and be careful that neither 
the stitches nor the braid show on the right side. 
The smallest rips or tears in the pockets of 
coats or trousers should be caught at once. If 
the material has become thin it is well to lay on 
a patch, using a material as nearly like the 
original as possible. Lay it on flat, baste care- 
fully and then trim about three-eighths of an 
inch from the basting thread. Turn under the 
edges and run two rows of stitching, if you can 
do it by machine; otherwise put in two rows of 
a fine run and a backstitch. Buttonholes on 
a fly, when they become the least enlarged, 
should be worked over neatly. 


How to Remove Spots From Clothing 


A FORM of repairing—though not quite under 
the head of mending—is the removing of 
spots. Nothing is more objectionable than 
spots, and it is frequently possible to remove 
them at home. First determine what the spot 
is: whether mud, stain, grease, or a water mark 
which has collected dirt. The latter may usually 
be removed with warm water with a little good 
soap in it and then rubbed dry. A piece of cloth 
of the same character as the garment should be 
used for this purpose, as a cotton material will 
usually shed lint. To prevent making a ring 
around the spot put blotting-paper under the 
material and rub round and round. To remove 
a grease spot sprinkle a little French chalk on it, 
leave for some hours, place blotting-paper over 
it and then press witha hot iron. The heat and 
chalk absorb the grease and the spot appears on 
the blotting-paper. Then remove the blotting- 
paper and brush thoroughly with a whiskbroom. 
For mud spots or ink stains use a teaspoonful of 
oxalic acid and one of cold or lukewarm water; 
increase the strength if necessary, but as soon as 
the spot disappears rinse quickly and thoroughly 
and rub gently, for the acid tends to rot the 
material. Be careful of your hands and do not 
let children touch it. With paint or varnish 
spots first cover with olive oil or butter, then 
saturate with chloroform, follow with soapsuds, 
then rinse and rub dry. 
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The Fabric that 


needs noironin 














4 is not only the most 
ib beautiful, longest 


Vs wearing and most 
graceful draping cot- 
ton fabric made, but 
4 because of its peculiar 
74 weave it does not need 
Y4 ironing. It is there- 
v4 fore very largely used 
V4 by ladies who are 
4 traveling or are so 
4) situated that it is in- 


// convenient or too ex- /% 
4, pensive to patronize 2 
“4 laundries. Look for f 
4 the “Pacific” trader @# 
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/ If your dealer does not show 
Vi, you satisfactory styles and 
fy colorings, write for sample 


PACIFIC MILLS 


BOSTON MASS. 
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Expectant 
Mothers 


H. & W. (Marmo) 
Maternity Corset Waist 
is a boon to prospect- 
ive mothers. It is the 
one maternity waist 
that provides full pro- 
tection tothe well-being 
of the child, yet keeps 
the figure trim and 
stylish during the en- 
tire wearing period. 
Gives support just 
where needed. It is 
soft and pliable with lac- 
ings on each side adjusta- 
ble to the comfort of the 
wearer, Worn with won- 
derful comfort and satisfac- 
tion by women everywhere. 
Scientifically fashioned on new 
lines, it holds the figure stylishly 
and naturally after confinement. 
Thus the ideal waist for convalescents. 










All steels removable. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 at all dealers 
—or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Full iat and Graceful Figure 








Style H. & W.“ Perfect Form” and 
1914 Corset Combined trans- 
Price forms a slender figure 
into one of graceful full- 

$1.50 ness and syminetry. It 
gives to a slim woman 

Sete the beautiful rounded 
ts curves that make for 

e 


a superb figure, and 
is constructed on an 
absolutely hygienic 
principle. 
Does away with un- 
comfortable lacing and 
unsightly padding. Con- 
forms strictly to prevailing 
vogue. Full bust—straight 
waist and long hips. Keeps shoulders 
erect without strain or discomfort. 
Adjustable to any size without lacing. 
Order by waist measure only. Sizes 
18 to 26 at all corset departments or 
sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Co., Newark, N. J. 


Buy H. & W. Waists for Ladies, 
Misses and Children 


H. & W. 
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HOW TO DO STENCIL WORK 


is told in simple, practical lessons in THE HERRICK STEN- 
CIL BOOK, which also illustrates over 60 CUT stencils at 
reasonable prices. You can stencil curtains, runners, cushions, 
bags and screens on any material at very small cost. Send 10 
cents to-day for the book and this wild rose CUT stencil. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO. 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Cut Stencils & Colors Leather Designs & Colors 
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The charm of these two coats — widely different in design 
—lies in the graceful style of both. 


All -~ Pogue 


tone that every woman knows and wants. 
their shapely lines until worn out. 


styles, coats or suits have that ‘‘tailored’’ 


And they keep 


La Oogue styles are correct—reflecting all the acceptable 
style tendencies of recognized fashions. 


So much care and skill are put into » Ae Page tailoring 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATE 


You will be pleased with the gue Fall Styles 


you are sure to secure an easy, comfortable and perfect ht. 


) BOOKLET -efogue FALL FASHIONS—SENT UPON REQUEST 


The John Anisfield Co., Makers, Cleveland, Ohio xewYorx 














You can depend upon the wearing service of La Oogue 
garments. Made from quality materials, guaranteed linings, 
with shields, re-inforced buttons, inside seams neatly piped, 
all small details of finish carefully perfect. 

They are easy fitting, practical, stylish clothes for Women, 
Misses and Children. 

Sold at popular prices by Dry Goods stores and Ready- 
‘To-Wear shops everywhere. 


we 
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COPYRIGHT 1910 KABO CORSET CO. 


Y OUR figure is what 
your corsets make it; more 
so today than ever before. 


You can be sure of being right if you 
wear a Kabo Corset; the latest Parisian 


effects appear first in these models. 


Send for our beautiful catalogue 
of styles. Ask for catalogue A. 
Kabo Corset Company 


Manufacturers of Kabo and Le Révo Corsets 
Chicago 





Every Woman will want 
one of these. 


INTERCHANGEABI F 






ASY 


Pat. applied for 


PETTICoat 


Trademark registered 








Handsome 16 
inch ruffle at- 
tached with 
buttons. Eco- 
nomically and 
quickly renewed when 


worn out, or can be 
changed to suit color and 
style of gown. Ruffles in 
various styles, materials 
and colors. 





So that every woman can 
know, from actual experi- 
ence, the advantages and 
economy of The Easy 
Interchangeable Petticoat, 
we are now making a spe- 
cial offer of one cotton- 
taffeta petticoat in staple 
colors with interchange- 
able ruffle for $2, prepaid 
to any part of U.S. Prices 
on extra ruffles in silk, cot- 
ton-taffeta or sateen sent 
on request. If you want 
one of these petticoats serd 
to-day. Cash or Money 
Order. State colorandback 
length required. Address 


Elmira Skirt Company 
Elmira, New York 
For sale at leading Department Stores 
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SEND NO MONEY —2% oz. 22 inch $195 


We trust you 12 days Short Stem Switch 
Send us a lock of your hair, inclose 5 cents and we 
will mail you prepaid, a 2 1-4 ounce extra short stem 


22-inch genuine Human hair switch, guaranteed to 
match the shade of your hair. If entirely satisfac- 
tory send us our introductory price of 
$1.95. If not, return it, or you may 
within twelve days, take orders for 
3 more switches of the same size and 
quality at $1.95 each and get yours free. 
Send references. Complete catalogue of 
hair goods, suits, dresses and wearing 


apparel free on request. CONNEY BROS., 
Dept. 8, 1841-1843 Wabash Ave., Chicago 









WRITE TODAY 


i 





CHINA PAINTERS 


We sell all colors 10c, complete beginners’ outfit $3, studies, 
transfers, china. Satisfaction or money back. Catalogues Free. 


Anglo-French Art Company, East Liverpool, Ohio 








~ WHAT MEN WILL 
WEAR THIS AUTUMN 


By Frederick Taylor Frazer 
Editor of “ The Haberdasher”’ 


MERICAN tailors and clothing manu- 
facturers are no longer to ape English and 
French fashions for men. Somewhat of a 

crusade has been conducted during the past year 
in favor of a distinctive American standard, and 
there is no question about its success. The 
styles most recently brought over from abroad 
are far from suited to our tastes. A few men 
have been willing to follow the slope-shouldered, 
wasp-waisted jacket to which our English 
cousins are just now very partial, but such a 
style could never become popular here. Our 
ideas and ideals picture the manly type as being 
pretty well ‘“‘set up,” and whether we are ath- 
letic or not we like clothes that make us look 
moderately but not excessively so. Further, 
within the past year, also, our clothing manu- 
facturers have introduced their goods into a 
score of European capitals and secondary cities, 
and found a brisk demand for them, so that 
American styles should be recognized through- 
out the world in the very near future. 


Double-Breasted Jackets Will be in Style 


D ssieded to show our independence we are going to 
start out on our own line by indorsing double- 
breasted effects, for some years now entirely out 
of style. Our exclusive tailors—those who, 
because of the social standing of their patrons, 
set the pace for the rest—are making the double- 
breasted jacket in the medium form-fitting 
style, with short and broad lapels, shoulders of 
moderate breadth, slight inward curve to the 
waist, and generous fullness over the hips. There 
is no inclination as yet to revive the fancy lapels, 
pockets and cuffs so much seen two and three 
years ago, nor is there any departure in the cut 
of the trousers, unless it be the fad for short- 
ness—four or five inches from the ground— 
which even many conservatives have adopted. 

Now it must not be assumed that a man who 
wears a single-breasted jacket this autumn and 
winter is not correctly dressed. For informal 
wear anything is ‘‘allowable”’ but formal 
clothes, and the particular cut of a garment or 
the color of a cravat and shirt does not constitute 
an essential to dressing well. Indeed most mer- 
chants carrying ready-made clothing have now 
but a sprinkling of double-breasted suits, be- 
cause the real new things such as this usually 
crop out just at the start of a season. It is the 
man who wants to wear the new thing a few 
months or a full season ahead of ‘‘the crowd” 
who is now wearing the double-breasted jacket 
When it comes to clothes for formal occasions 
the rules of propriety are definite and precise. 

More than customary diversity is seen in the 
fabrics for this season’s sack suit. A few men 
with strong English tastes are taking up the 
so-called ‘‘ King’s mourning cloths,’’ which are 
black with a spattering of white dots about the 
size of a pinhead. Blue serge is also much in 
evidence, particularly with plaid patterns, large 
but not conspicuous, in red and green. Such 
grays as are worn now are of the very lightest 
shades—quite summery in appearance—a queer 
idea for which there is no accounting. Then 
there are new shades of brown on the chocolate 
and bronze order. 


More Color in Shirts: Less in Cravats 


HE close-front collar still maintains its ex- 
treme popularity. The newest models differ 

in that the curve to the lower front edges is 
larger than in past seasons, allowing more room 
for the cravat knot. Th’s collar ought to be 
a quarter or a half inch longer than the shirt 
neckband—the sizes in both represent inches— 
and a small metal buttoner carefully handled 
will prevent mussing in adjusting, and will pro- 
tect the buttonholes. Before putting on this 
style of collar one should take the inner band 
by the ends between thumb and forefinger and 
bend the collar inward and downward. That 
will shape it so that the top will stay together. 
Then each end should be curled inward sepa- 
rately so that the outer fold will set back instead 
of projecting outward when the cravat is tied. 
The smaller the cravat knot the better this 
style of collar sets. It is a peculiar fact, but one 
frequently noted by observant persons, that a 
close-front collar well adjusted does more than 
anything else toward making a man look well 
dressed. 

We are coming to more color in shirts and 
consequently to less in cravats. Inthe custom 
shirtings for autumn and in the ready-made 
shirts for next spring there are more solid color 
grounds than for many seasons back. This is a 
reaction from the modest shirtings we have had 
for the last two years. The coming of plain 
effects in cravats is thus foreshadowed, because 
there is never a time when both shirts and cra- 
vats are vivid. The smartest shirt is that having 
double cuffs and laundered without starch. A 
year ago it was liked best in plaited construc- 
tion. This season the plain negligee is favored. 
The only time one wears a stiff-bosom sliirt 
nowadays is with the swallowtail, and even in 
formal evening dress it is being displaced by the 
finely tucked white shirt. 

As for cravats some very outspoken reds are in 
evidence, owing, undoubtedly, to the Chantecler 
craze. Then, too, Persians have recently come 
very prominently to the front. 





Made of extra fine quality, 
high luster, black broadcloth 


It is a wonderful bargain, by far 
the best coat we have ever offered at 
this low price—a coat you 
would consider a great value 
if the cost to you were half as 
much again. Every woman 
who gets one of these coats 
will realize that she can buy 
better wearing apparel for less 
money from us than from any 
other firm, and will become a 
permanent customer of our great 
mail-order organization. 


Description No. 591—The style illustrated is a 54-inch 
coat of extra quality, high luster broadcloth. The design 
makes it appropriate for wear on all occasions and becom- 
ing toany figure. The superior quality of material adds 
a richness that must be seen to be fully m6, toes The 
tailoring is of the best and the coat is lined throughout with 
Suskana guaranteed satin. It is a coat that can be worn 
many seasons and one in which you will always $ 5 
fee! well dressed. Comes in black only. Price 1 

Order at once — giving bust measure only — 
and if you do not find it to be the best coat you 
ever saw for $15, return it and we will refund 


your money. 


New Style Book Free 


Illustrating 100 of the prettiest fall and win- 
ter styles in women’s suits, coats, dresses, 
skirts, furs, waists, etc., is ready and will 
be of interest to every woman. The most 
favored materials, colors and all those little 
style points that distinguish the fashionable 
woman’s wardrobe are given, having been 
selected by experts in the art of correct gown- 
ing. The book sent free upon request. 
Write today to 


Chas. A. Stevens 


Department A 








This Beautiful Coat *15 


Chicago, Illinois 





& Bros. 
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other kind. 
Write for the 


Shirts and Drawers 
Per Garment 


For Men For Boys 


50c 25c 


Union Suits Union Suits 


every cent paid. 





Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. 


fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — 10 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
would ant or basting — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
wear any can buy the material and have them made at home. 


Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—It’s FREE to every woman 


writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 


f : tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
Porosknit" Booklet sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet | een 
and find out why. supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 


garment to your order 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we w r Pd 


of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 


you—same guarantee .— Illustrated book free 
Which book shall we send? 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y. 

















Combines solid com- 


When you get it, wear it ten 


ill cheerfully refund 
Other Skirts — If not in need 


Write to-day to 





$1.00 50c 








We guarantee all goods on 

which above label appears. 

Chalmers Knitting Company 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


LATEST 
STYLE 















references. 
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HAIR GOODS 


ON APPROVAL WEst mrs. 


No money in advance. 
and match of goods, remit our low price; 
Enclose sample of hair. 


If entirely satisfied with quality, style 
if not, return. Send 


Chantecler Cluster— Regular $6 value ; lat- 
est creation ; finest quality hair ; $ 
ordinary shades. Special price ° 
Coronet Braid— Fine, natural wavy hair; 


36 in., 2% oz. ; ordinary shades; $3 95 
e 


, regular $7.50 val. Special price 


tems for $0 Special price 91-99 


retails for $4. 


) FREE—Large illustrated catalog of hair 
goods bargains and invaluable *‘ Hints on 
Care of Hair.’’ Write today. 


| MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 110, 182 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
























Barnaby Fancy 
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~~_Black or white elastic fastener 





_, 








e Want a Reliable .. 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. Write us to-day. 

The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Avenue, Binghamton,N.Y. 


knot and 


One 
be used for 











“Smoothip” Petticoat Fastener 
does away entirely with the 
break, and assures the necessary smooth 
fitting petticoat 
““SMOOTHIP” will last indefinitely and can 
all your petticoats. 
SMOOTHIP CO., 428 Broadway, New York City. 

Special Inducements to Agents. 
Booklet free on request. 
Petticoats in all materials. 


customary strings that 
demanded by fashionable women. 


Price 25¢. The 


Also cataiog of latest style 























Had Cader Chest for Henne 


No home is completely furnished without one of our chests. Built 
of Red Cedar, the fragrant Southern wood that protects furs and 
other clothing against moths, without camphor. Dust and damp- 
proof. Saves cold storage expenses. This Colonial chest is very 
spacious. Anornament to any room. Hand polished. Copper trim- 
mings. Some styles only $11. Freight paid east of Mississippi River. 
Buying from our factory saves middleman’s profit. Fine Xmas, 
wedding or birthday gift. Write for Catalog ‘‘S” and price list. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 57, Statesville, N.C. 






The kind 
Grandnia used. 
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Helps the Cook 
in Preparing Meals 


Here is a kitchen utensil that will work 
wonders for the thrifty housewife. 

Seldom a day will go by but some new 
use may be found for it. 

One day for making croquettes, hash 


or mince meat. Another day for making 
Hamburg steak, curries and salads. 

And so on, in endless ways, variety 
can be added to everyday meals and 
greater economy effected by using the 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat and Food Chopper 


Unlike other so-called choppers, the 
“Enterprise” really chops up the meat. It 
doesn’t tear and mangle it—squeeze the juice 
out and leave a tasteless pulp. 

It is the only chopper that allows the food 
to retain all its flavor—the only one that gives 
you all the meat with all of its goodness. 

The secret of this lies in the four-bladed steel 
cutting knife which revolves against the inside 
surface of a perforated steel plate. 

When you buy, insist upon getting the 
“Enterprise.” 


For Sale at Department, Housefurnishing 
and Hardware Stores Everywhere. 
Made in 45 sizes and styles, for hand, steam and 


electric power. No. 5, Small Family Size, $1.75; No. 
10, Large Family Size, $2.50. 


Send for Valuable Cook Book 


‘“‘The Enterprising Housekeeper,’’ containing over 
200 special and valuable recipes, also many practical 
pointers and useful kitchen helps, will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Style Book of Brass 





Beds— Mailed Free 


, OU will enjoy seeing the newest 
patterns of Bungalow, Flanders, 
Louis XVI, Colonial, Four Post 

Brass Beds, and you will be amazed at 

the samples of tubing we send with it. 


You are sure to find just the bed to 
fit your bedroom. 


Kimball & Chappell 
Brass Beds 


are solid brass tubing, all brass,—the part 
you see and the part that is hidden,—with a 
satiny golden finish made permanent with 
12 coats of imported English Rylamber 
lacquer. As these coats are put on when 
the brass is hot, the lacquer sinks deep into 
the metal pores and becomes a lasting part 
of the tubing itself. 

Tap a Kimball & Chappell bed with a pen- 
cil—the “Kimball bell-like ring’ you get 
shows instantly it is genuine brass and not 
a thin 4lm of brass over an open seamed 
iron pipe, 

Get our new style book before you think 


























of buying a brass bed. | 
Kimball & Chappell Co. | 

2834 Loomis Street 
I! Salesroom, 187 Michigan Avenue | 


Chicago, Ill. 





Li _! 
POLARIZEDfABR«cs 


THE GOODS THAT WILL NOT FADE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Look Like Silk—Wear Like Wool—Priced Like Cotton 


If yourdealercannotsupply you, write forsamples. 


Dighton Mfg.Co.,105 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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CORRECT USAGE 
FOR MEN 


By Frederick Taylor Frazer || 
Editor of “ The Haberdasher” 
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ROM the standpoint of good form the frock 
fF coat—sometimes miscalled the Prince Albert, 

and known to fame as the statesman’s de- 
light—has passed entirely out. This dignified 
garment has been superseded by the black cuta- 
way, technically known as the morning coat, 
though its use is not confined to the forenoon 
hours. And with this taking up of the morning 
coat has come the abandonment of the fancy 
waistcoat for formal day affairs. Instead of 
a white or a gray waistcoat one must wear 
with the cutaway coat a black waistcoat, of the 
same fabric as the coat, and braided like the 
coat. The somberness of these two black gar- 
ments is relieved by the use of the white slip, or 
waistcoat edging. 

Thus no particular place remains for the fancy 
waistcoat except with informal day dress —in 
other words, business clothes. Fewer fancy 
waistcoats will be worn this season than for some 
years past. Yet they liven up business dress, 
and if not with the sack suit they are certainly 
to be advocated to accompany the walking suit, 
which is a cutaway of fancy fabric with flaps at 
the waist seam. 


When to Wear Certain Styles of Clothes 


l= gray Tuxedo waistcoat is no longer 
fashionable. One must wear either black or 
black and white. With the swallowtail only 
the white waistcoat is proper, and with both the 
Tuxedo and the swallowtail the tie matches the 
waistcoat. The Tuxedo being an informal 
garment, however, greater latitude is permitted 
in the choice of details. Thus one may wear a 
lavender or other delicately tinted tie and waist- 
coat with the Tuxedo if he chooses, and not be 
“incorrect,” though a man would be unwise 
to affect such extremes unless he has a very 
extensive wardrobe; but to wear a tinted tie or 
waistcoat with the swallowtail would be very 
improper. Every item of the formal evening 
scheme is black or white, or both, color never 
being admitted. 

Most of the perplexities that arise in con- 
nection with usage are due to a misunder- 
standing—or perhaps more often a lack of 
understanding—of the schemes of dress. The 
formal day scheme has for its main garment the 
black cutaway; the formal evening scheme has 
the swallowtail. The black cutaway is worn at 
all functions occurring before six o’clock, never 
after that unless the affair has started in the 
afternoon and continued into the evening with- 
out an intermission for change of clothes. The 
swallowtail is worn on all occasions occurring 
after six o’clock that are marked by ceremony. 
The Tuxedo is the evening lounging coat, just 
as the sack coat isin daylight hours. Its place is 
at the club, in one’s own home, when spending 
the evening with intimate friends, and at the 
theater under like condition. It should never 
be worn at a wedding, a ball or a reception. Of 
course if the Tuxedo where you live is dignified 
to the rank of a formal garment, and worn uni- 
versally at dances, it would be better to follow 
local usage than to make yourself conspicuous; 
which does not alter the fact, however, that it is 
improper in such usage. 


The Litthe Details of Dress 


AKING the details singly both the black cut 

away and the swallowtail demand a tall hat. 
It must be silk with the cutaway, but it may be 
either the silk or the opera hat with the swallow- 
tail, the opera hat being permissible for the 
theater—never for the opera, strange to say—or 
wherever one may expect a crush of people. 
The derby should never accompany the cutaway, 
though men frequently are seen to disregard 
this inflexible rule. 

With both the swallowtail and the cutaway 
the collar may be either the poke or the wing 
collar with small rounded tabs. The cravat 
with the swallowtail is always a white bow 
never black or colored. The cravat with the 
cutaway is a pearl Ascot or ‘once-over,” 
matching the gloves in shade. The ‘“‘once- 
over”’ is like the Ascot except that one of the 
wide ends is brought completely over the other 
in tying, instead of crossing it evenly. Some 
men wear with the black cutaway the fold col- 
lar and the four-in-hand cravat. But that is 
in bad form unless one happens to be wearing 
the cutaway for a promenade or an informal 
afternoon call, neither of which requires strict 
attention to details. 

The shirt to go with both the swallowtail and 
the black cutaway is invariably white. It may 
be either plain with stiff bosom or plaited. It 
is only within the past half year that the plaited 
shirt has been recognized as an established 
fashion to accompany the swallowtail. It was 
not liked at first because it crumpled quickly; 
but the makers have found that it crumples 
less with a light lining than with a heavy one 
and have accordingly changed their method of 
making. 

Formal day gloves are always pearl suéde; 
formal evening gloves are white kid or mocha, 


NOTE Readers of this page, as well as the opposite 
page, are invited to submit to Mr. Frazer any questions 
which perplex them about men’sdress. A stamp forreply 
should always be inclosed. Address Mr. Frederick T, 
Frazer,in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 

















We Bring the Oyster 
Beds To You 











From the famous oyster beds of the Atlantic Coast and 
Gulf of Mexico come Sealshipt Oysters—with the tang 
of the sea. These we ship straight from the sea-shore to 


a Sealshipt dealer near you. 
under refrigeration. 


Wherever you live—in Maine 
or in California—you can now 
always have genuine Sealshipt 
Oysters—in your favoritevariety. 

But please bear this in mind: 
Sealshipt Oysters are sold only 
from our beautiful Blue and 
White Sealshipticase—in every 
genuine Sealshipt dealer’s store. 

Inferior oysters with names 
that sound like ‘‘Sealshipt’’ may 
Guard against 


be offered you. 
this fraud ! 


When you get genuine Sealshipt 


Every mile of the journey 
Every mile under seal. 


Oysters, you get oysters as fresh 
and pure as the moment they 
left the shell. 

When you don’t get Sealshipt 
Oysters, you get deceived. 

So we urge you to be vigilant. 
Look for our trade mark in the 
center of the Sealshipticase. See 
the name and address of the 
Sealshipt OysterSystem near the 
bottom. 


When you have once used 
Sealshipt Oysters, you'll thank us 
for telling you how to get them. 


Sealshipt Oysters 





Removed from the shell and 
immediately packed in air-tight, 
sealed containers 


HIPT OYSTER SYStE 
SOurH NORWALKICONS . Le 
Patent Shipping Refrigerator 
which keeps Sealshipt Oysters 
fresh in transit 





The Blue and White Porcelain 
Store Fixture from which Sealshipt 
Oysters are sold 





Wax-Lined Paper Pail in which 
Sealshipt Oysters are handed 
you by dealer 





From Sea-shore To You 
Under Perfect Refrigeration 
Salt water is naturally pure. Impurities 
never originate in sea water. 
So any oysters are purer than nine- 
tenths of the water and milk you get. 
Besides the supervision of State and 
Federal Government, the waters where our 
beds are located are analyzed by the Lederle 


Laboratories— the famous food experts. 


Why Oysters Have a Shell 

To protect the oyster during its growing 
stages, Nature has provided a shell. 

But the shell, mind you, has no more to 
do with the taste of an oyster than the 
shell has to do with the taste of a nut. 

Sealshipt Oysters are removed from the 
shell at the oyster beds. They are packed 
in cleanly, air-tight containers. 

These containers in turn are packed in 
our patented Sealshiptor—a perfect ship- 
ping refrigerator which conserves the de- 
licious freshness and flavor of the oyster 
for your enjoyment. 

The container is sealed directly at the 
oyster beds. So is the Sealshiptor. 

Your dealer is the first to break these 
seals. He places the oysters in our 
Sealshipticase — the Blue and White 
Porcelain store refrigerator which identifies 
every registered Sealshipt Dealer. He 
hands you the oysters in a Sealshipt wax- 
lined blue and white paper pail. 


Mark Twain’s Oyster Story 
Sent Free 
Write us the name of your oyster dealer 
and we will mail you this delightful little 
story, together with a number of recipes 
for delicious oyster dishes unknown inland. 








To Dealers Everywhere 


We want registered agents for the Sealshipt Oyst 
city and town in the United States and Canada. | \ 0k 
full particulars regarding our co-operative plan of selling Sealshipt Oy 
ters. Address Dept. A, Sealshipt Oyster System, South Norwalk, Co: 


r System 


Send for our b 








ealshipt Oyster System : 


‘General Office: “South Norwalk, Conn: i) 


Annual ‘Shipping Capacity, 4,000,600 Gallons 


Sealshipt Oyster Stations 
tt 80 Coast Points 


Sealshipt “Groceries and 
“Markets ‘Everywhere 


Members of American Association forthe Promotion -6f Purity in Food Products 
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Note the 
Elastic 
Gusset 
Over 


the Hip. 


The Petticoat 
That Fits the Figure 


The AZosfit Petticoat with its ex- 
clusive patented features does away 
with draw-strings that pucker and 
gather, causing wrinkles, discomfort 
and dressing annoyances, and offers to 
every woman a charm of dress, a feel- 
ing of ease and comfort not enjoyed 
by the wearer of the ordinary petticoat. 


KLOSFIT 


Petticoats 


Patented June 4, 1907 


embody a new idea in petticoat making. All 
the faults of the old-style petticoats are over- 
come by inserting an elastic-mesh gusset over 
each hip with strong elastic in waistband. The 
placket fastens with thin snap clasps. 

Prices $1.50 to $10.00 in all petticoat fabrics. 

If you can not get A7osfit Petticoats at your 
dealer’s, write us and we'll see that you are 
supplied. 

Send for FREE Style Book 

Petticoat Style Book, illustrated in colors, 

Sree and postpaid. 


GREENWALD BROS., Inc. 
357 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
37 W. 26th Street, New York City 
Distributed in Canada by 
The T. EATON CO., Limited 
Toronto and Winnipeg 





HOW TO LAUNDER 
LACES 


By Doris Richards 


care must be exercised, for if roughly handled 

lace will soon become torn and stretched,.or 
will shrink and thicken, and white lace will lose 
much of its filmy beauty and turn a dingy yellow. 
Disastrous indeed it is to give the washing and 
ironing of any lace garments to an inexperienced 
laundress, but with a little care and judgment, 
combined with intelligence, laces may be washed 
at home so that they will retain their strength 
and much of their original beauty. 

With fine laces even gentle rubbing is out of 
the question. Very rare white lace, if not much 
soiled, may be shaken out, then laid carefully on 
a white cloth, each point pinned in place and 
equal parts of powdered French chalk and mag- 
nesia dusted over it. Cover with another cloth 
and leave for aday. Shake out carefully, and if 
necessary press slightly between pieces of muslin. 
A hot iron should never touch lace directly. 

Soft laces, such as Valenciennes, may be stiff- 
ened with very thin boiled starch, but those 
which are stiffer, such as Honiton, Duchess and 
silk laces, may be stiffened with carefully 
prepared gum water or a little rice water. 

To make gum water, dissolve a piece of gum 
arabic the size of a hazelnut in half a pint of 
boiling water. Rice water is made by boiling 
half a cupful of rice which has been carefully 
washed in two quarts of water. Strain off the 
water and let the washed lace lie in this water 
forafew minutes. Squeeze out, pull into shape, 
and dry between cotton cloths. 

If lace is very yellow, old and stained it may 
either be bleached in the sun or boiled. To 
bleach pour soapy water over it, spread on a white 
cloth and set where the direct rays of the sun will 
shine on it for a day or so. The green of the 
grass aids bleaching. 


[’ THE laundering of all sorts of laces much 


When Delicate Laces are Badly Soiled 


O WASH rather delicate laces that are badly 

soiled cover a bottle with muslin and rub the 
muslin over thoroughly with good white soap. 
Wind the lace spirally about the bottle and sew 
its ends to the muslin, then wind muslin over the 
lace and rub the outer muslin thoroughly with 
soap. Boil in a granite stew-pan with plenty of 
soap shavings in the water. When thoroughly 
boiled rinse in several waters, first slightly warm, 
finally cold, and set the bottle in the bright sun- 
shine to dry. Do not take off the muslin until 
the lace is completely dry. 

To dry lace without ironing wind over a bottle 
in the same manner, taking care that the points 
and edges lie smooth. 

Laces in high relief should be ironed, right side 
down, over a cloth resting on several thicknesses 
of flannel. Proceed slowly, pulling out all points 
and taking care that the lace is not pulled awry. 
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GIVEN! 


An EXTRA CHOICE PILLOW OUTFIT including : 


1 Top for Pillow, stamped and tinted in 
the splendid ConVENTIONAL FLORAL 
design, illustrated above. 


1 Pillow Back. 


1 Specially Written Diagram Lesson, 
showing every stitch numbered. 


1 Copy 1910-1911 Premium Art 
ook, illustrating over 500 newest and 
most beautiful embroidery designs. 


SEND NOW If you want this 

exceptional offer, 
enclosing only 3oc in stamps or silver to cover 
the regular retail price of six skeins of 
RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE GRECIAN 
FLOSS, in proper shades to commence work 
on above design, and postage on outfit. Send 
30c for this great bargain today. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 1767 220 Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 











Initialed Panel Curtains 
give your doorway a rich 
individuality. 

Many neat designs are ob- 
trainable by using ‘*Reis’ Foun- 
dation Letters.’’ The mono- 
gram shown here is formed by 
ombining letters No. 238 and 
No.239. A No.683, 10-in., No. 
224, 7-in., Old English; No. 

in., Block; or a. No. 

, Script letter also 

pretty on 

be i Save time, work 

e hytheiruse., Bold 

inAll ArtDepartments. But 


m arkec ° REIS." 





eine io BREIS FOUNDATION 


WASHABLE LETTERS 


Parent 





Of course a second cloth should be laid over the 
lace between the lace and the iron. 

Lace should always be soaked before washing. 
If very dirty add a little ammonia or borax and 
change the water several times. Wash in very 


dirt out. Repeat the process in fresh suds as 
long as necessary, then rinse in several clear 
waters. If lace is white add a little bluing; if a 
cream tint is desired add a little strong, clear 
coffee to the last water. 

Where lace has an intricate pattern that might 
easily pull out of shape even with squeezing 
baste carefully on a strip of muslin and sew 
another strip of muslin over the lace. Wash as 
directed above. Hang out in a good breeze until 
slightly dry and iron while still damp. Remove 
the muslin covering, and if any points are not 
quite in place press gently with a cool iron witha 
piece of thin paper over the lace. 

Black lace may be washed in either coffee or 
tea. Use a cupful of strong coffee with a few 
drops of ammonia added. If stiffening is desired 
rinse in gum-arabic water, clap until nearly dry, 
and press with a slightly warm iron between 
tissue-paper. 

Another method is to wash it in carefully 
strained tea in which a little soap jelly is stirred, 
and finally let it lie in a little brewed tea to 
which half a teaspoonful of gum arabic is added. 


When Lace is Badly Stained 


I WHITE lace is badly stained it will be nec- 

essary to use a bleaching solvent before wash- 
ing, and Javelle water is the best thing to try. 
To make Javelle water use a pound of sal soda, a 
quarter of a pound of chloride of lime and two 
quarts of water. Mix thoroughly and let it 
stand for several hours. Pour off the clear liquid 
and bottle, using a wooden stopper for the bottle. 
Keep in a dark closet. 

To use Javelle water stretch the stained article 
over a board with a cloth underit, rub the Javelle 
water into the stain, then rinse quickly in clear 

water. In the last rinsing water hz ive a little 
ammonia. 

To remove iron rust from lace use lemon juice 
and salt and expose to the sunshine. If stains 
will not yield to treatment a white lace that is 
spotted may be given an écru tint by rinsing in 
coffee. 

To prevent white lace from turning yellow 
when laid away fold it ina muslin cloth that has 
been made very blue with bluing water, or lay 
between folds of blue paper. 


To Wash Net Waists 


Fr THER extremely hot or cold water must be 
avoided in washing net waists; also a mild 
soap must be used. Many lace-trimmed net 
waists are ruined by being shrunken out of shape 
by the use of very hot water. Use lukewarm suds. 
Rinse quickly and dry in a moderate tempera- 
ture. When nearly dry press with a moderately 
warm iron between thicknesses of cloth or paper. 
A tendency toward shrinking in net may be 
overcome by gentle pulling into shape. 

Avoid buying net waists with an underlining 
of net, as it is almost impossible to control the 
shrinking of outer and inner lining. A lace 
waist with a thin silk lining is much more easily 
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sudsy water, never rubbing, but squeezing the. 
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@2ELDING 


LINING SATIN dius 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 


SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN*~ 
SATISFACTORY WEAR. RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID, 


TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 





WiLL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


Enables you to identify and BELDING BROS. & CO, 
secure Satin Linings that will 526-528 BROADWAY. 


° ° ° New York City 
give absolute satisfaction. ol belong 





There is no reason why a manufacturer should zot label his materials 
unless he wants to use inferior goods. 

More than three hundred leading cloak and suit manufacturers attach 
this tag to their garments. “These are sold in thousands of reliable stores 
throughout the country. ‘They are not hard to find. 

Therefore make no mistake about your next costume. Be certain that 
this tag is on every garment before you buy. It insures economy in 
wear, with the pleasure and pride which genuine satin alone can give. 


Compel your dressmaker to use BELDING 


$199 PerYard fom 
GUARANTEED 











The name ‘‘Belding,’’ the Karat Mark of silk, the 


‘*Precious Fibre,” is on the seluage of every yard. 


Belding Guaranteed Satins in all seasonable shades are 
sold in leading stores everywhere. 


Our FREE Booklet, “THE PRECIOUS FIBRE,” 
shows why silk is the most economical textile for you to use, and why Belding Silk 
is superior. It will help you to buy silk safely. It will save you money. It’s free. 


Address all correspondence and requests for samples to the New York office, Dept. N. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Offices: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Manufacturers of Satin Linings, Embroidery Silks, Sew- 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Cincin- ing Silks, Buttonhole Twist, Crochet and Knitting Silk, 
nati, St. Paul, San Francisco, Montreal. Darning Silk,‘‘Motor’’ Scarf and Tie Silk and Dentysilk. 


I Can TEACH YOU 
Dress Cutting 


It is easy to learn. Any lady can cut 
perfect fitting garments from measure. 
My system is 
usedonthe 
goods. No paper 

patterns to be 
drafted. YOU ACQUIRE that 
deftness used by the professional FF 


Safest Fasteners iiiict: t20%,An2 procs 
for Delicate Fabrics 3 sion! Gi ircssmater 


throughout the world. Special 


offer, send for free booklet to-day, 
**How to Learn by Mail and 


If you have ever wore | Miisw°te ‘ecm "iy Mait ‘an 
ried over old fashioned | ™ P=ully. “Till hetp you to increase your income. 


fasteners that catch and tear | Wn herr ll Vroo 


your clothes you will appreciate | THE McDOWELL CO., Dept. H. J., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 














McDowell 
2 Improved 
System 
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Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
Fasteners or shirt waist immiediately discovers how dif- 
—the kind that cavz’'¢ tear even the most delicate laces, ficult it is to obtain a good fit by the usual 
No hooks—no eyes—simply two flat metal parts that close with | trying-on-method, with herself for the model 
a snap and stay closed till you open them. They give that trim and a looking-glass with which to see how it 

neat appearance to close-fitting dresses. No gaping at openings. | fits at the back. 

Guaranteed not to rust. ‘*See its Spring’’ Fasteners are used and 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


endorsed by Redfern and other leading dressmakers. 
A trial will convince you. Ten cents a card—five sizes —silver 
and black. Get them from the notion counter 


Ss in dry goods and department do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
stores. But be sure to ask ments in fitting, and render the work of 
for PRYM’S. dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 

SPRING W This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
m. Prym Company, Ltd. shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 

= Sole Agent U.S.A. made longer and shorter at the waist line 
Reg.U.S. Pat. Of. Paul Baumann, and form raised or lowered to suit any 





desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 


g complete line of Dress Forms with price 

“SANITARY FS , Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
SANITARY ~ t. 0, 30 W. 32d 8t., NEW YORK 
— CABINET —~ pee. 0/ 224-230 West Huron St., CHICAGO 


Dept. 0, 70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, CAN. J 


256 Church St., New York. que woruts eesT BRAND 























The only modern Sanitary Steel 


Medicine Cabinet or Locker. i —~ vi pon —_ 
Handsome beveled mirror door. i: 4 L M S d Ye (fe, 
Snow white, everlasting enamel, — et e sen ou 0 
inside and out. ‘ae At Factory Price. grenrm guar- 
antee or no 
x | ees 5's6".3 FIRELESS 
per cent on fuel, 
time and work. COOKER 
Pays for itself . . 
ina month or OB 30 Days’ Trial 
two. No experience needed. Be 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK- 
ING UTENSILS FREE. Als 
metal cor ae tion Heat Radia 
< . i reak or crack 
Send hos ae book and 125 
splendid recipes today. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13 Detroit, Mich. 


H O R LI C K’S op 


A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travelers, business men and women. 
Just the thing for the emergency. For children, a wholesome substitute for 
candy. Have a package handy at home, in your desk, traveling bag or pocket. 


S39 Ask for ‘‘ HORLICK’S,’’ Original— Genuine. Druggists. Free Sample. Racine, Wis. 
















Costs less than wood and is better. 
Should be in every bathroom. Is dust, 
germ and vermin proof and easily 
cleaned with warm water. 

Made in four styles and three sizes. 
Price $7.00 and up. 


Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 940 L Tacoma Building, ——_ 


Makers of the He Steel Furnace 
Sold on Approvad. pool Booklet. 
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Sew thru the 






for the thread 
to slip out 


because the eye can’t wear 
and cut the threads which you 
“sew thru the loop”. 

The threads can’t slip around 
and out of the loops on either the 
hook or the eye because they are 
fully closed. 

The eye can’t wabble because 
you sew on both sides of the 
bar and the threads can’t 
work around. The hook is 
locked together and can’t 
lap over or spread apart. 

The YEISER is an improve- 
ment on all other hook-and-eyes 
and is the one hook-and-eye that 


can give you no trouble. Insist 
at your dealer’s on having the YEISER. 


Let us send you a trial package 


to show you how much easier to sew on; how 
much more convenient and satisfactory ; how 
much better it is than any other hook-and-eye. 

You can try the Yeiser Hook-and-Eye with- 
out risking a penny. If it doesn’t please you, it 
costs you absolutely nothing. We will send 
your money back in full—and you don’t have to 
return the hook-and-eyes. 

If your dealer hasn’t the YEISER, don’t take 
any other. Wait! We will promptly send you 
a puckage. 

V rite to us at once, enclosing 10c for a trial 
package of 2 dozen Safety Hooks, 2 dozen Invis- 
ible Eyes and 1 dozen Standard Eyes. Mention 
size and color wanted. 

Also please mention your dealer's name. 

On mention of your dealer’s name we include 
absolutely free a half-dozen extra hook-and-eyes. 

Accept this offer today. Send 10c fortrial pack- 
age. Remember, if you are not fully satisfied, 
the package we send will not cost you a cent, 


Yeiser 


HOOK-AND-EYE COMPANY 
3115 LUDLOW STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
































HAT EMPHASIZES A WOMAN’S 
REAL ATTRACTIVENESS SO 
MUCH AS TAILORED ATTIRE ? 

But the collar—the embroidered or plain 
starched collar——-which is so truly the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Tailored Girl, must 
be unique, it must fit gracefully and have 


style. You may be sure of such collars 


only if they are 


Plain and 
Embroidered 
Collars 





for they have been authoritative since the 
inception of the starched collar for women. 


Ask for and insist on CORLISS collars 


at your dealers and avoid probable imper- 
fect fitting and commonplace styles. 


If not readily supplied, send 25c for 


one collar of the design illustrated above, 
and we will deliver promptly by mail. Style 
book illustrating numerous exclusive pat- 
terns mailed free on request — write to-day. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 


Dept. R TROY, N.Y. 








Corheelli YOU use it? 


,Corticelli Silk 


As Corticelli costs 
YOU nomorethan 


poor silk, why dont 
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HOME-SEWING _ | 
HINTS | 


By Alice Audley Maxwell 
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EAMING is, perhaps, the first requirement 
of sewing. There are numerous methods 
of seaming, each adapted to some particular 

purpose. For undergarments and washable 
waists and dresses the French seam is especially 
desirable. To make it, take up a narrow seam 
on the right side of the material and trim the 
raw edges neatly. Then turn to the wrong side 
and make another seam wide enough to inclose 
the edges of the first seam. The closer the edges 
are trimmed the narrower the seam may be 
made, and fordainty 
fine garments seams 
should be as small as 
possible. Whipping 
is often used on in- 
fants’ dresses, and 
if it isa little tedious 
it is, in the end, ex- 
quisitely neat, and 





Fe not apt to irritate 
How to Make a Circu- the tender skin as an 
lar Hem ordinary seam will 


sometimes do. Trim 
the edges to be 
joined, and roll each 
separately on the 
wrong side in a 
small, tight roll, 
rubbing the material 
between the fore- 
finger and the 
thumb. Then join 
the rolled edges by 
overcasting together. 
Darts are often 
The Making ofa False stumbling blocks to 
Hem the inexperienced 
because the narrow 
end will project in spite of shrinking and press- 
ing. This is because the stitching is sloped 
away too abruptly, whereas at the beginning of 
the dart it should follow close to the edge for 
about three-quarters of an inch. Lapped seams 
are much in vogue just now for joining gores 
of skirts. After the plain seam is made the 
edges are turned forward and a stitching run in 
front of the seam to hold the edges in place. 





ATHERING isa simple process, but requires 

for the best result stitches of even length and 
equal distance apart. In basting gathers rather 
short stitches are necessary, as long and loose 
bastings permit the foot of the machine to push 
the gathers forward so that there are alternate 
bunches and smooth spaces. A double gather- 
ing for sleeves and for 
waists and skirts of chil- 
dren’s dresses will be 
found of much assistance 
in regulating fullness that 
might otherwise be un- 
manageable. Gathers 
upon fine outer garments 
and undergarments are 
stroked. This is done 
with a needle held in the : 
right hand, while the left ton Free 
hand ‘holds the material. 
The gathers are pushed 
toward the left, and the 
needle, beginning at this 
end, is made to stroke each 
tiny plait. By no chance 
should the needle be 
pressed hard enough to 
injure the material. 

A circular hem with 
fullness to be disposed of 
may be as troublesome as 
anything in sewing. To make little plaits and 
turn them in with the hem is difficult, and if the 
material be sheer enough to reveal their irregular 
outline the effect is anything but pleasing. A 
happy solution seems to lie in gathering the 
edge so that when the hem is turned the fullness 
may be evenly distributed. Wide tucks that 
are circular also require this treatment. Arrange 
the tuck in position with pins and gather the 
under side where the stitching is to be. 

If a hem is to be made on a skirt of heavy 
material turn it up at the bottom, but instead 
of turning under the upper edge bind it with 
percaline and then stitch. 

What is called a false hem is used when a ruffle 
finishes the lower edge of a garment, the top 
of the ruffle being inserted between the outer 
material and the piece forming the hem. 





To Keep the But- 








Outlining a 
3uttonhole 


| UTTONHOLES, after being cut, are outlined 
along each side by several strands of thread 
which are covered later by the buttonhole stitch. 
When buttons are sewed on they should be left 
a little free from the garment. This may be 
managed by placing a pin 
_— onthe button and passing 
i/ , the thread over the pin. 
¥ / When the pin is removed 
the button is loose. Be- 
fore fastening off the 
thread wind it between 
| button and cloth. 
} The “continuous” 
placket is seen very fre- 
quently now on ready 
\ | to-wear garment - ; A 
, trip of material twice 
ee : } the length of the placket 
Wrone Side of is cut and then ig 
_p rie lengthwise through the 
thecal middle. ‘This is to form 
4 anunderlap. Both edges 
| et are sewed to the placket 
} | opening, down one side 
/ and continuing up the 
\ = other. The underlap is 
1 | turned inside at the right 
i] 
1] ' 
} 
{ 
L 
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edge of the placket, but 
allowed to extend at the 
left edge. This causes it 
to crease at the lower end, 
and it remains flat when 
the placket is closed, but 
————— gives readily whenever 


The Right Side the placket is stretched. 
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Sandalwood Toilet Water 


‘Fragrance from the Orient” 
It Refreshes! It Pleases! 


This fascinating odor, for centuries an Oriental favorite, as 
adapted by us, brings you all the delights of an Eastern toilet. 


It Invigorates! 


Its sweet, pungent, spicy odor and gentle stimulation will appeal 
to you. Be sure totry it! 75e¢ and $1.00. 

Equally satisfying — Vantine’s Sandalwood Extract, 50c and $1.00; Vantine’s 
Sandalwood Sachet, 25c and 50c; Vantine’s Kutch Talcum (Sandalwood 
odor), 20c; Vantine’s Sandalwood Toilet and Bath Soaps, 10c. 


l — - 2 ZF 
Oriental Toilet Requisites 


We have brought the beauty secrets of the Orient to the women of America, in our 
Perfumes, Powders, Creams and Dentifrices. No other toilet requisites approach 
Vantine’s in daintiness, attractiveness, and genuine merit. 


M4 the Vantine’s special holiday packages, imported direct from 
For Christmas—{}< Orient, make the most c arming of remembrances. 


4 
i 
4 Sold by best stores. Look for Vantine’s on box and label. If your dealer will not 
{ supply you, don’t go without these superior luxuries,— send to us. 


We will send a liberal trial bottle of Sandalwood Toilet Water and Book of 
Oriental “* Beauty Hints ” for 10c and your dealer’s naine, Your sample is 


ready for you. Send for this breath of the gleaming, dreaming East and be 
delighted. But ove trial bottle to a person. 


VANTINE’S, 12 East 18th Street, New York City 


Established 1854 
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Solid. Gold 


2° Solid Gold’ 
» Handy Pin, Peart 
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ONE > oes. 
ie. 201 BPs to. $1.00 
‘Gold Filled % 
» Birth Month Waist Pin, Holly 


rests fe 






.25 
Gold Filled Hat Pin, Piain 
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$2.00 Solid 
Bead Edge 


Brooch, Crescent, 
Half Chased 






Regular Catalog Goods at Catalog Prices, shown actual size, 


Baird-North Co. ; 


= 
° 


: Providence, Rhode Island ¢ 
SEVEN REASONS WHY | SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


. They are the largest mail order jeweiry house in the world. 
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Solid Gold 





Bead 
Necklace, 
14 inches 

Signet . 


carf Pin, 
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2. They are the only manufacturers of jewelry who sell direct Oo ox 
to the users. cat , peat , 
3. They save me one-third by cutting out the ¥F a pace cl 23 é Bh. 
profits of the jobber and the retailer. ing + A ae ¢ " oS s 
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l4. They deliver free and will refund $0 a che a Vi Se ae 
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BAIRD-NORTH CO. 796 Broad St. 





Fine Rugs ic." Old Carpet | 100 ANNOUNCEMENTS $7.00 
ighest quality, including inside and outside envelopes. 
DENWORTH RUG MILL | sex FoR ‘press prepai $0 





4 | engraved visiting or reception cards, etc., on request. 
CATALOGUE | quye CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Philada. 


| Express prepaid. Samplesof diestamped stationery and 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. | 
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| CLOTHES 
QUESTIONS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be 
|| answered on this page. The Editors of the American 
i] Fashion Department will reply to inquiries by mail 

if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 











Suesine Silk is SILK 


No other silk can give you the service, the satisfaction and 
the value that you get, when you buy and wear Suesine. 


Write Today for the FREE samples— 
41 exquisite shades and colors of Suesine 


Dane of a sheer lustrous texture—not quite so sheer 
or delicate as silk-mull yet finer in its weave, and more 
adaptable in quality than the richest Chinese or Japanese Silk 
—and you’ll understand at once the charm of this exquisitely 
beautiful silk, called Suesine. 

Suesine Silk keeps its friends. Once you try it, you will use 
it again and again because it wears so long and so beautifully. 
You will always find it of the same quality -RELIABILITY is 
what the name stands for. Suesine is a silk youcan depend on. 


Go along the street and notice how many fine Suesine Gowns pass 
you. Go to a reception, a dinner or any function and you will spy 
Suesine Silk every heres and there. It is because women look better 
in graceful Suesine. Suesine sets off the beauty of complexion, the out- 
line of figure as nothing else does. Write today for 41 FREE samples. 


= — > - a 


The Every-Day Waist 

ScHOOL-TEACHER. Toinsure cleanliness and 
freshness for a dark silk waist which must stand 
hard service make two linings the shape of the 
waist, of white lawn or batiste. These may be 
worn alternately and may be loosely tacked inside 
the waist. Turnback collars and cuffs of Swiss 
embroidery, hemstitched or featherstitched 
scrim, linen or batiste may be worn to protect 
the waist at neck and wrists, which usually show 
the wear first. 


A Useful Dressmaking Invention 
Home DressMAKER. A time-saving contriv- 


Send 12 cents in stamps a ance is a pair of scissors on which is fastened a 


“bias gauge.”’ It is so constructed that, after 


for our booklet of Winter Styi¢cs. be cutting the cloth on the bias and adjusting the 





















































; gauge to the number of inches one wishes the Every yard of Suesine Silk is branded with the name: 
24 pages of drawings fatly ) width of the pieces to be, the bias edge of 
_ described. the cloth may be slipped into the gauge, and, as | Ask your ES | N ce S i LK 
D H t | the scissors cut ahead, a piece uniform in width Saeaaae 
; we aterial. ; cutting such bands rincesse That name is our endorsement of gua/ity —it is our guarantee of 
ress ats 4 ges off the material. pot ern rp ei ; aes Silk satisfaction. It is YOUR protection; like the stamp ‘18 Karat” in 
j for trimming, where it is absolutely necessary 


your ring. Look for the name: SUESINE SILK. 





° : i 
T al 1 ore d M oO d e ] $s j that they should be perfectly true, these scissors Foulard, 


La Dept: XX Ch have noequal. The cost is less than a dollar, but a saad If your own Dealer has not Suesine Silk, write to us and we will 
Address Dept. 2» icago ' 
Gage Brothers & Co. 4 








the time-saving cost cannot be reckoned. the new send you 


Bedford & Al LARGE and R 
A Pretty Evening Dress Mills HANDSOME 
Mrs.A.G. A delicate shade of lilac would | Product , | SAMPLES I E. E. 


be a becoming color for anevening dress. Silk 
mull is a soft and pliable material and would 
make up well in the shirred dress pattern No. 
5168, which comes in five sizes, 30 to 38 inches 
bust measure, for 15 cents. The neck and sleeves 
may be trimmed with fine lace dyed to match 
the material, and a slip of sheer lawn or batiste 
of the same color should be worn under the dress. 








showing each of the exquisite Suesine shades. 





The colors are so clear and soft and rich they delight the heart of 
the woman who dresses in good taste, and who knows how much 
depends on the guality of the fabric and its lasting color. Hundreds 
of thousands of well-dressed, fastidious, fashionable women — good 
judges of value—buy Suesine again and again because they have 
eo by their own experience its RELIABILITY; that it keeps its 

rilliant newness and gives /asting SATISF ACTION. 





No matter where you live, it ts 
easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 


We do not sell Suesine Silk except through regular retail mer- 
chants. But if we cannot send you the name and address of a Dealer 
in your vicinity who has Suesine Silk, we will see that your order is 
filled at the same price, and just as conveniently, by a reliable retail 
house, if you enclose color sampie and price, 39c per yard. 

Don’t put it off. Even 7f you won't be buying dress goods for 
some time to come, let us tell you zow the stores in your city that are 
ready to show you Suesine Silk. Write today for the 41 FREE samples. 

The price of Suesine Silk in CANADA is 50 cents a yard. 


41Samples Free. Bedford Mills °%* 


8 to 14 West 3d Street, New York City 


Always, when writing, be sure to mention the name and address of your Dealer, 
and say whether or not he sells Suestne. 


How to Launder Accordion Plaiting oo = 


Collars for Old Ladies 

GRANDDAUGHTER. The very old lady if in- 
clined to stoutness will probably prefer the necks 
of her dresses and waists finished with a binding 
to allow for the arranging of a small lace collar 
or fichu; but if a standing collar is desired then 
it should be sewed to the neck of the waist and 
fastened with hooks and eyes, or if not sewed to 
the neck adjusted with patent fasteners. A 
lace, scrim or organdy band collar with pretty 
tab ends in front may be arranged over the 
dress collar, and held in position by small bar 
pins of jet or dull gold. 
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BusINEss WoMAN. It will be an easy matter | 


for you to launder the accordion plaited collars Wonderful Bargain | 


A . and cuffs. Baste the plaits evenly and securely 
Distinctive in position, then wash in warm suds water by In Extra Heavy Silk Petticoat 
gently pressing and squeezing. When they are 
perfectly clean shake out the water, but do not 


Gowns wring it out. Starch will not be necessary if the 


This stylish, 
beautifully cut 
Petticoat at $2.95 








articles are laid on the ironing-board wet and a atee ee ae 

will be pressed with a hot iron until nearly dry; then made of cheap | 
carefully remove the bastings, keeping the plaits ages d porno lg 
yours in position, and re-press until thoroughly dry and all silk, rustling 
all marks of the basting are removed. taffeta) garment, 
by — as Hyer 

- . chants sell at 

insisting To Shrink Wool Fabrics i bb cat natant 
AMATEUR TarLor. To shrink any wool fabric full ore Pr re 
upon intended for coat suits or separate coats lay the oT er pets | 


that will stand 
alone. Has an extra 
full 12 inch flounce on 
bottom, made with 9 sec- 
tional ruffles, one set on 
the other, and 12 rows of 
tucking. Self-color per- 
caline under-flounce forming 
dust ruffle that outwears silk. 
Comes in black, blue, brown, 
green, tan, grey, Copenhagen 
and changeables. 50 shades to 
choose from. Any color, any 
size. Give skirt length and 
waist measure. Money 


“back if not perfectly Smith’ ui “Balny’ \ si Shop" 


Write for Monthly (Reg’d U. S. Pat. Off.) 
rgam 


material between wet sheets and roll tightly. 

we : - Set aside until dry. _Use light-weight linen can- 

READ’S FABRICS vas for interlining, first shrinking it by placing $ 95 
(The Stamp on Selvedge) it in hot water and allowing it to dry without 

wringing or by pressing it with a hot iron. 


Over 100 varieties of Pr 
W. The Sleeping-Car Robe En 
All ool Dress Goods MasetA. There are several materials which 4 
by the same mill makin would be desirable for a sleeping-car robe. 
y 8 China silk made double would probably be the 
66 99 prettiest, but if warmth and durability are to be 
Lansdowne considered then we would suggest a wool challis, 
rahe with wash silk in harmonizing color for trimming. 
Which is perforated Pattern No. 5289 is most satisfactory for this 
use as it is especially designed for travel and has 
a pretty hood which may be drawn up over the 
head. It comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
every 3 yards on the higecsibnag measure, and may be bought for 15 cents. 





ae : ‘ Send to-day for our latest mail- 
This $5 Silke order catalog o 
Petticoat for 


BP $2.95isonl ’ i 
Pepa Infants’ Complete Outfits 
dreds of tremen- from $10.00 to $65.00, with list of Baby’s 
dous bargains de- First Needs and a sample birth an- 
» scribed in our Free nouncement card —sent in a plain patent 
u, Monthly Bargain Bul- sealed ervelope for stamp. Ozt/fitters for 

















FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES r — =“ — aan okt Soon every: Oe et Smith Co., Dainty Things 
arzes lepartmen 301 H Lyman Bldg., Springfield, Mass. for Babies 
VUCC=—C;C=!?™™—@”"' | Our Autumn Style Book Vy aa yg eel 














What the HE new book has a splendid assort- POU c. Ohio “Nothing to Wear?” 


ment of designs, suitable for all sorts 
rH E IF YOU EMBROIDER 






Guest says 





It's absurd when your closets are full of out-of-date 
clothes that can be made new in the latest colors. 
Too much trouble to dye them? Again absurd! 


of people and all purposes. The service 
of special patterns is greatly improved, 

















Try the new E. Z. Dyes. They require no boiling or 
and the stout and elderly women are also Largest, most complete and up- = ‘‘muss.'’ Cold water does for everything but wool. One 
well taken care of. to-date catalog of its kind ever dye for all fabrics. Absolutely fast, even coloring assured. 

F h hin Bidtets ta na published. Over 1,200 illustrations. Shows our un- All the latest shades, twenty colors offered in 

- or those who delight in needlework equaled line of Eyelet, Wallachian, Tinted and Silk Cold Water Dyes. Do Not Stain Hands or Vessel. 
KS ds there are many pages. peti eh Designs, Stamped Linens, Pillow Tops, f 
ttenberg Braids, Perforated Patterns and Stamping 
This Style Book is mailed postpaid 
Sheets vais | Pp pal outfits. Also large, varied assortment of Hem- 
| (including a fifteen-cent LAapiEs’ Home stitched Linens, Damask Table Cloths Napkins, 
Pillow Cases Saat attern ) tn id Towels, Hz indkerchie fs, Novelties, Needlework Sup- 
. pa ny aaaress upon plies, etc. Don’t miss this FREE offer. Send postal 
“‘T must find where she gets these receiptof thirty-threecents. Order from today and ask for catalog 10. It will save you money. 





sheets and pillow cases—they always 
look so spotlessly white, 
never a tinge of yellow, 
not a sign of wear.” 
All Widths 
All Sizes 


your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern 
| Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
| Philadelphia. 


Are You Up-To-Date? 


Has the craze for stenciling caught you? It’s the easiest, 
most effective fancy work you. cando. The most beautiful 
designs for draperies, doilies, table-throws, pillows, chiffon 
veils, dresses, etc., are stenciled with Easy Dyes. Children 
are stenciling in the Public Schools with E. Z. Dye. You 
can do it and you will be more than pleased with your 
results. Easy Dyes have no odor of white lead, like 
paint; do not ‘‘run,”” and are absolutely fast after the 
first washing. large tubes containing six times as much 
as tubes of paints. 


Let Us GIVE You a Stencil Outfit 


consisting of three beautiful, large stencils cut in oiled 
board, a brush, 4 thumb tacks and booklet on stenciling, 
dyeing and other uses with each $1 assortment of six large 
tubes of dye — Red, Black, Brown, Green, Yellow, Blue. 
All packed in a neat box. Department stores and drug 
stores sellthem. If your dealer hasn't this assortment and 
outfit send us his name and we will send it postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $1. Write us for free catalogue of stencils, with 
full directions for Stenciling. | - 


American Color Co., 21 Main Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 











ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

designs mentioned on this page can be supplied 
on receiptof the prices stated, post-free. Theamount 
of material required for the different sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, busi measure for costumes, waists and 











No. 1328 Eyelet. No. 1323 Eyelet. 


A These beautiful designs stamped on white, cream or ecru linen, 
negligees, and chest measure for boys’ blouse and ready to work. 14-inch 15c; 18-inch 23c; 24-inch 40c; 36-inch, 


men’s pajamas,andinclosingthe pricetothe Pattern 85c. Price stamped linen with lustre cotton to work—14-inch 


Boston 
36c; 18-inch 47c; 24-inch 80c; 36-inch $1.41. State if white or 
colored cotton is desired when ordering material to work. 


FRED HERRSCHNER, 6467 Marshfield Avenue, CHICAGO 


Bureau, The Ladies: Home Journal, Philadelphia. 























Gossard Corsets 


Now Only $352 


The distinct- 
ive points of the 
Gossard Corset 
are the front- 
lace feature and 
the habit back, 
while the graceful 
lines of the Gossard 
distinguish it from 
all other corsets. 

The Gossard 
perfectly supports 
both spine and 
abdomen, while 
suppressing super- 


+ fluous fullness. 





Guiiard 
ORSETS 
The oda In, Front” 


are the most satisfactory of all corsets —for 
styles, correct lines, suppleness, support, com- 


fort and durability. 


The essential features of Gossard superior- 
ity —faultless style, non-rustable Electrobone, 
quality of workmanship and dependable mate- 
rials—are all embodied in the new $3.50 Gos- 
sard illustrated above, as in the other Gossard 
models retailing everywhere for $5 to $25. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 
The New $35° Gossard 


Have it fitted to you—see howit enables you 
to secure and retain the graceful figure of youth. 
Then you will insist upon having the Gossard. 

Write today for the valuable free book, 
**Graceful Lines,’’ illustrating all the superb 
Gossard models, and proving why they 


are superior. 


The H.W. Gossard Co. 


21 Steinway Hall Chicago 


© 





Ask any woman 
who wears a Gos- 
sard—or any dress- 
maker who fits to 
the Gossard—and 
she will tell you 








“Those Arnold Goods” 


There are lots of new things for 
your little folks’ complete outfit now- 
adays, and they contribute wonder- 
fully to their health and comfort. 
To learn all about your children’s 
needs call on the dealer who sells 


%, 99 


Baby Goods 


See the knit nighties for babies up to 2 
years and the night drawers and day draw- 
ers for children up to 10 years— made with 
patented double-soled feet. Price 50c and 
up. Then there are knit bands, wrappers, 
undervests, etc. 

Write for your dealer's name and catalogue C. 


Novelty Knitting Co., Albany, N.Y. 

















The only Hook that wont mash 


Put it through the 
wringer, iron right 
over it, and it’s just as 
good as ever. Absolutely 
rust-proof, and the only 
hook that won’t mash. 
Holds securely, but easy to 
hook and unhook, Neat, in- 
visible, prevents puckering 
and gapping. The perfect fast- 
ener for every kind of garment. 
a package — 2 dozen 
10 cents ae lac eyes. 
Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3, 4. Black or white. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and 10 cents. 
State size and color wanted. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
Gable Flat Hook & Eye Co. 
504 Main 8t., Camden, N.J. 
Liberal terms to agents. 


& Eye 


Pat Jan 1, 1907 
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CLOTHES 
QUESTIONS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be || 
answered on this page. The Editorsofthe American | 
Fashion Department will reply to inquiries by mail || 
| if astamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


u 








Shirtwaist for the Growing Boy 


C. H. B. Yes, we believe you can make 
shirtwaists for your growing boy that may be 
arranged to allow for alterations when he out- 
grows them. Use pattern No. 4050, which is 
10 cents, and which comes in six sizes: 4 to 14 
years. Cut the shirt longer than the present 
needs require, set the belt up at the proper 
waist-line to be readjusted as desired. Make the 
sleeves longer than the pattern by two or three 
inches, then take up this extra length in a tuck 
which may be ripped out when more sleeve length 
is necessary. 


Home-Dyed Silk 


CoOUNTRYWOMAN. We do not know of any 
satisfactory method of giving body and firmness 
to silk which has been dyed at home. The 
dyeing process removes all the dressing which 
is put into the silk when manufactured, and there 
does not seem to be any substitute for this 
ingredient. Sometimes ironing the silk while it 
is wet will give a certain stiffness, but we cannot 
promise that it will be a lasting condition. 


A Washable Evening Dress 


GracE M. A pretty and serviceable evening 
dress which can be laundered may be made of 
white cotton voile or scrim. Trim it with a little 
lace or hand em- 
broidery. By hav- 
ing a white and two 
or three different 
colored slips of lawn 
or batiste to alter- 
nate as linings a 
pretty change is ac- 
quired. If you use 
pattern No. 5110, 
which comes in four 
sizes, 14, 16,17 and 
18 years, for 15 
cents, a ribbon sash 
the color of the slip 
will give character 
to the dress, and it 
is always a pretty 
finish for a young 
girl’s dress. 


The Proper Belt 
COLLEGE Gir. If 
you are inclined to 
be short-waisted 
then by no means 
would we advise the 
wide belt, unless it 
were of the same 
color and material 
as your waist. A 
wide belt will only 
increase the short- 
5110 waistedappearance. 
It would be much 
better to disregard any seeming style tendency 
and wear a belt an inch or an inch and a half 

wide, which will give length to your figure. 





For Men's Pajamas 


B. H. C. Madras in white with hairline 
stripes of blue, pink or black is a good material 
to select for men’s pajamas. Use pattern No. 
3614, which comes in eleven sizes: 26 to 46 inches 
breast measure. Price 15 cents. 


A New Trimming Idea 


Mary M.G. Narrow piping of Persian silk 
is a pretty and inexpensive trimming for a blue 
challis house dress. Make a low collar of either 
the silk or the material and finish it with a tie 
of the silk. The piping and tie should be cut on 
the bias. One yard of silk, which may be pur- 
chased for from one dollar to one dollar and a 
half a yard, will be sufficient. 


The Care of Street Clothes 


Miss A. L. Frequent brushing and pressing 
will keep your one coat suit in good condition all 
winter. When pressing never sprinkle the cloth 
with water or lay the iron directly on it, but 
place a dampened cloth over the garment and 
then press with a moderately hot iron. If the 
skirt is plaited it would be best to baste each 
plait in position before pressing; this will keep 
all straight and regular. 


A Chiffon Overblouse 


MILDRED D. Would it not be a good plan to 
make an overblouse of chiffon cloth the color of 
your skirt to give the desired costume effect to 
your coat suit? A blouse of this sort is most use- 
iul as it may be worn over any lingerie waist. 
Pattern No. 4997, which comes in six sizes, 32 to 
42 inches bust measure, for 15 cents, could be 
used for it, and it would be pretty to trim it 
with self-colored soutache or satin braid. 


P: ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 
designs mentioned on this page can be sup- 
plied on receipt of the prices stated, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the different sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for costumes, 
waists and negligees, and chest measure for boys’ 
blouse and men’s pajamas, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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DISTINCHON worms It's To Your Interest 


OU, as a woman of good taste, are interested in 
garments that fit—that hold their shape—and that 


‘just a bit’ 


’ different from ordinary styles—in 
other words—the kind that really give ‘‘Distinction 
to the wearer. 


Perhaps you have tried to buy just such garments—and have met 


with disappointment. 


In that case —you’ll welcome PRINTZESS models. 


SENN tens 


You'll be impressed with their perfect fit at collar, 
shoulder, front and hips. 
You’ll appreciate their shape-retaining quality — made 


possible by PRINTZESS PLIO Canvas—the new 


shape-retaining fabric—that we have 
made especially and exclusively for 


PRINTZESS GARMENTS. 


Ae/-ivicri) 
| PLIO)}- 






















You’ ll be captivated by the attractive 
styles they offer— clever conceits from 
the world of Fashion—adaptations 
from dashing Parisian models— for we 
have made PRINTZESS garments 
excel— at those crucial points where 
most garments fail. 

When the saleswoman slips a 
PRINTZESS coat or jacket on your 
shoulders—you feel at home—you feel 
the ft—you know that the garment 
was made for you—your friends see a 
refreshing daintiness of figure—a 
charming grace that has been brought 
out or emphasized by our garments. 
It’s the result of expert designers and 
artistic tailors who know the true, 
graceful lines of a figure as well as 
you know your ‘‘ Social Register.’’ 

Yet, with all these advantages, we 
add nothing to the price you pay, for 
YOU can own a PRIN’TZESS at the 
cost of the ordinary. 

There’s one ‘‘best’’? way to con- 
vince yourself of PRIN'T’ZESS excel- 
lence—that is—try them on at your 
local dealer's. If you don’t know 
him, write us—we'll send the nearest 
dealer’s name. [Enclose with your 
letter 6 cents in stamps for our dainty 
Fall Fashion booklet —and for good 
measure, we’ll mail a charming sou- 
venir poster (without advertisement) 


of a PRINT ZESS. 


Address Department A 


The Printz-Biederman Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
















































It Reproduces Your Exact Figure 
A DIES who have their dressmaking done 


forty times a day, at the 
quest to “Just let me try this once 


” 


more, 






When your 
waist lining 


dressmaker’s re- 


The same Pneumatic Dress Form 
may be used by any number of 
sons by simply changing the lining. } See Hanthavbl 
When not in use collapse form and | LS 
pack with upright rods in box base. 


Call and see demonstration, or write 
for Fashion Book V-1 


PNEU FORM COMPANY, 
322 Fifth Ave., (at 32nd St) New York. | Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 


per- 









































TAFFETA * 
By The Yard 


40c. 
Every Yard Guaranteed 


A dainty, rich, end 





at 
home need not stand for hours, nor undress 


the 
cost. Very light in weight. 
At the lining counter. 
160 shades; 36 in. wide. 


on Selvage 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
NEW YORK fet: i (ar: Ceze) 
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("lean Home 


& leisure to enjoy it'| 


Old Dutch Cleanser 


Ses Zo»  imsures this to 
= every woman 
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yy Im every room throughout the house, this handy, all-round Cleanser ‘Sk 

| | Sean y cleans, scrubs, scours & polishes, saving time, labor & expense. The oe 
} ° Wy ° ° ° ° ° ° \) : 

Ue, one Hygienic Cleanser for Kitchen use--contaims no Caustic or Acid. | ‘ae 


Its Many Uses & Full Directions On Large Sifter-Can, 10c 














SHOPS 


hat | See on Fifth Avenue 


By Blanche G. Merritt 


color has bias ends of cashmere. 


THE American girl Fifth Avenue is one of the most 
fascinating walks in the United States, for today from 
Twenty-third Street to the Plaza Hotel are to be found 

all the smart specialty shops, the fashionable dressmakers’ 
and milliners’ establishments, first floor, second floor, third 
floor piled upon one another like their own gay bandboxes, 
and overflowing into the east and west streets on each side. 
Here one may make delightful discoveries among the latest 
novelties: the newest style touch to the blouses, belts, 
cravats, gloves, shoes, etc., all so artistically and faultlessly 
carried out. Then on the street there are the smart folk, 
in the morning shopping in their simple trimness, or in 
the afternoon more elaborately gowned when the avenue 
becomes a pageant of fashion and movement. 

But let us join the crowd and see for ourselves some of the 
newest and prettiest accessories. Before entering the shop 
do notice this girl coming toward us; she is quite diagonal— 
her coat closes on an oblique line, her overskirt follows 
closely in movement, while her hat, up at one side, accentu- 
ates the direction. Closely following comes the banded girl, 
very simple in style, but quite up to date. Her coat and 
skirt are absolutely plain, the former the traditional thirty- 
six-inch length, the latter plain and only full enough to 
escape skimpiness. Two bias bands pretend to belt in her 
coat and skirt—the one on the coat stitched on flatly just 
below the hips, the other on the skirt stitched just above 
her ankles. Both suits are extreme according to the latest 
style, but in good taste from correct modification. 


OW let us look into the specialty shops for some of the 

latest novelties. By the way, have you ever noticed how 
much these accessories of dress count when you see the 
‘Just right”’ looking sort of a girl—for of what use is an 
expensive suit or hat when the gloves are ill-fitting, the 
hand-bag shabby or the jabot undeniably cheaply made 
and stringy or soiled? Is it not much better to have a few 
correct accessories and take good care of them? Just watch 
the people about you in your daily life and answer this for 
yourselves. 

We are all interested in hand-bags, and the very newest 
one out is called the arm bag, because it swings from the arm 
by a cord having tasseled ends. There are “truly’’ ones 
made from Paisley shawls, with oval, round or square tops 
of silver, gold or gun metal, although sometimes the frame 
is inlaid with the material. Bags of velvet, suéde and 
moiré in black and colors are also made in this shape and 
have a small inside purse to match. A pretty oblong, 
colored, leather vanity bag contains powder-puff, mirror, 
cardcase, memorandum, pencil and purse. The utility 
leather shopping bags, smaller than those of last season, 
have an eight-and-a-half-inch or nine-inch frame, and more 
up-to-date ones, called ‘fitted bags’’—used for shopping 
and traveling—contain miniature toilet articles, the number 
of accessories determined by the size of the bag. 


ROM bags one naturally looks at belts, now that these 
may be had to match in color and material. Many kinds 
and styles are shown, and I often wonder who has the cour- 
age to wear some of the more eccentric ones that are for 
sale. The newest and prettiest, of the same material as the 
Paisley bags, are lined and piped with leather, with buckles 
of the material. But patent leather is in high favor, and 
almost every woman will have a belt of it in her collec tion. 
These are varied in style: wide, narrow, straight and shaped; 
some showing an underbelt of contrasting leather, cashmere 
or antique gold tissue, the leather being cut away in geo- 
metrical forms. There are wide crush “belts for the long- 
waisted girl, and narrow shaped ones for the short-waiste d 
one; the latter, of necessity, have to be bought the correct 
waist measure. Checkerboard effect is made by interweav- 
ing black and white patent leather. Then there are white 
kid belts covered by gold embroidery. To match the skirt, 
dress and hand-bag they are made of suéde or moiré in 
various colors. The buckles are not very conspicuous: 
they generally match the belt or are very simple in design. 
For elderly women a plain black silk elastic belt, a re lief 
from the overjetted, overdecorated models shown in pro- 


This is tied in a new 
way: three ends and two loops. A modern Windsor tie 
with bias ends hemstitched has, on the contrary, three 
loops. Plaiting, in many materials—from Valenciennes 
lace and lawn to thin cashmere, net or silk, used to make 
a low-neck collar and cuff finish—may be ‘bought by the 

yard, and even the side jabot of it will retain its popu- 
larity where the low coat lapel is worn. 

The turnover linen collars have lost their mannish stiff- 
ness; only enough starch is left in to keep their shape, and, 
made of fine linen, they show beautiful convent embroidery 
and drawn-work. The front edges meet exactly, and a pretty 
brooch is used as a finish in front quite as often as the 
embroidered jabot, cravat or crocheted four-in-hand tie. 
There is even a collar of less stiffness sold in the shops, 
ps tg buttonholes, to be slipped over the standing dress 
stock. 

A “Byron” rolled linen collar, a good modern adaptation 
of the familiar one seen in the engravings, will probably be 
a favorite with younger girls. 

An oddity, and an excuse for repeating the skirt color at 
the throat, is a little bias satin or velvet band, fastened by a 
tiny buckle or slide. It is one of those trifles just in the 
right place, and is a good idea to heighten a lace stock collar 
that is too low, by sewing both to a transparent stock lining. 


OR veils there is nothing newer than the mystery veil 

with its open mesh and its marked spiderweb, leaf or 
snowflake design at irregular intervals. When worn it 
should be placed over the face with the utmost care, or it 
will give the startled beholder the impression of a sorry scar. 
The open Russian net or the spiderweb mesh veils are more 
becoming and come in colors, the mesh being of various 
sizes. The Chantilly lace veils in black are always in good 
style and generally becoming. 

In the chiffon veils, used for 
there are some decided novelties. 
half to two yards and a half wide they may often be used 
for scarfs. The newest are of crépe chiffon in all-over 
designs: Russian, Japanese or Indian, in rich colorings 
and with a plain four-inch satin border. The doubled veils 
of two colors are shorter in length and are fastened together 
on the edges by a hemstitched border. These veils are 
generally arranged with the center laid over the face and 
hat, then drawn toward the back, crossed, then drawn to 
the front to be pinned or tied under the chin. A nove Ity 
chiffon veil on this order has an elastic passed through the 
hem at one end, which goes under the chin and buttons 
around to the back of the neck. The veil is then drawn over 
the face and cap, where, gathered up on top of the head and 
pinned, it continues to the back of the neck, and a ribbon 
through a tuck gathers it in; the remaining end may lb« 
wound around the neck. Any long veil may be treated in 
this way when a small hat, cap or bonnet is worn. 

For evening wear, going to and from places where hats 
are tabooed, scarf ve ils are now used as head covering. The 
fashion of knotting this scarf at each ear, making a pretty 

cap effect with flowing ends, is still in vogue, and attractive 

additions are the little bunches of artificial flowers tucked 
into these knots, above at one side, below at the other. A 
picturesque way is to knot the scarf gipsy fashion, the ends 
falling at one side, or it may be wound around the head 
like a Turkish turban. 


motoring and traveling, 
As they area yard anda 


and 
each 


HE shoulder scarf, about two yards and a half long 
fourteen inches wide, is of satin, with tasseled ends, 


side being of a contrasting color, and may be worn in two 
ways. One way is to place it loosely about the neck with one 


end thrown over the shoulder and hi inging down the back, 
the other end in front; it is equally attractive with the ends 
drawn to the back, crossed, then brought forward over the 
shoulders in front. Individual taste in draping is always 
allowable, and later in the season the scarf will be fur-edged. 
Another novelty is half-way between a scarf and a mantle. 

A long double-width piece of chiffon or messaline, edged 
with marabout or fur, is caught together by snaps to make a 
mantle. Simply unsnapping it mi ake *s it again into a plain 


inches are heavier and different texture, and in the silk 
stockings are of lisle or cotton, thus bearing the added strain 
put upon stockings nowadays and obviating the ugly 
“‘slipped stitches’ that have spoiled many a good pair. 
Even where this new feature is omitted one may buy 

“‘patches’’ to sew to the ordinary stocking, to which the 
garters may be attached. Openwork stockings have a much 
deeper ‘‘boot pattern’’ than last season, but an all-over 
lacy design is about impossible to find. Embroidered 
models are reduced to little scattered sprays over the instep, 
ere the lace inserts are oblongs of Chantilly with pointed 
ends. 

Stockings and shoes, I think you will admit, are in better 
taste when they match in color, in spite of the recent fad 
for the sober shoe sharply contrasting against the light 
stocking matching the gown. It is preferable to have an 
assortment of black, showing quality and texture suitable to 
the time of day, than a light stocking that does not quite 
match the dress, and is, besides, unpleasantly conspicuous. 


LOVES, as the specialty shop man reminds us, are, 
comparatively speaking, the most expensive and 
noticeable part of a woman’s attire, yet they are generally 
drawn on at the last minute, and then hurriedly. We all 
know that to take the time to have a good pair of gloves 
correctly fitted when buying is a distinct saving, but we 
sometimes forget and spend the same amount of time trying 
to find a cheaper pair that prove in the wearing anything 
but economy. Styles of gloves do not change very much; 
the serious question each season is rather in the length of 
glove to be worn. Oddities do appear, but it is safer to keep 
to the conventional, unless it is something that seems to have 
been made for some special dress that you may have. As 
for length one must look to the dress sleeve. For morning 
or afternoon, for street wear and with tailored clothes the 
two-clasp glove is correct, in lambskin, cape, mocha and 
chamois, piqué-stitched. Whether the gloves show a con- 
trasting stitch or facing is a matter of individual taste, and 
person al taste and use govern the selection of color. There 
is a heavy glove in white glacé finish, that may be washed 
with soap and water on the hands. The ordinary chamois 
gloves in this respect are a real economy for the business 
girl who must count her pennies, as she may have daintily 
fresh gloves without the added expense of the professional 
cleaner. These ought to be bought of a good quality, and 
care be taken to fit them on the hands. The chamois gloves 
may be purchased in both light and heavy weight —the 
heavy weight being warm and comfortable for cold weather. 
Gloves for social occasions are glacé or suéde, and again 
the question of length is variably governed by the sleeve. 
A plain long sleeve when not of transparent material calls 
for a short glove, but you will find a coquettish woman, 
knowing well that long gloves give a youthful and graceful 
effect to the arm, will often wrinkle an eight or sixteen 
button length glove artistically over the sleeve. If the 
upper part of the sleeve is of heavy material and the lower 
part of lace you will like a long glove for much the same 
reason, and also because a short glacé-finish glove looks 
heavy when continued by a transparent sleeve. When a 
dress is of sheer and delicate material the suéde gloves in 
their delicate tints are tempting, although you know they 
have not the wearing or the cleaning qualities of the glacé. 
For evening wear the gloves always meet the dress sleeve, 
whatever the length, so the only question is as to color 
and finish, to which the same rules apply as for the after- 
noon gloves. 


HE subject of hair ornamentation brings us to the always 

open question as to how much decoration the hair should 
have. If your hair is beautiful it is a pity to distract the 
attention from it in any way, even by the tempting square- 
edged shell or bone pins so popular at this moment. But 
if you have the “‘slippy”’ hair, needing quantities of hair- 
pins to keep it in place, some of the smart little pins are 
really good for combined ornament and usefulness, as they 
help keep the hair dressing intact. Many models are over- 
ornate, heavily jeweled and overdecorated, but there are 





fusion, has a simple but beautiful gun metal ‘‘New Art” oblong scarf. Two snaps in the center of one edge form a_ others showing a simple inlay of gold or enamel that are a 
buckle, such as would please the most fastidious taste. hood, and one at each wrist on the same edge makes open- pleasure for the eye. The barette has resolved itself from 
ings for the hands. the ‘‘quirls” of last season to an oblong of simple parallel 

HERE never has been such choice and latitude in neck- Stockings show several improvements. The thin silk spaced bars. W ith evening gowns I have a weakness for a 
wear. The stock and tie has returned to style—a pleas- weave is used even in the cotton and lisle, the sole and heel touch of the gown’s color r« epe: ited in the hair, some jetted 
ant relief for the neck tired from wearing the stiff collar. are of a heavier texture, also the tops from four to six or silver oak leaves for the statuesque woman, little 
Made of handkerchief satin rose clusters for 
linen, and embroidered a fluffy girl, or a filet 
in a contrasting color, it of twisted ribbon for a 
has that delightful limp- Greek coiffure —these 


ness which this material 
gives. The round, 
plaited lace frill of the 
past summer has a lace 
stock attached, making 
a smart bit of neckwear; 
and sleeve frills, used as 
removable cuffs, follow 
out the same idea. 

Some pretty cashmere 
effects enter into neck- 
wear. A very attract- 
ive little cravat of plain 




















are all to be found in 





the shops, mad ‘© kill- 
ful hands in white and 
blackandag it variety 
of colors to match or 
harmonize with your 
gown. 

NOTE Mrs. Merritt will an- 


swer inquiries about any of the 
articles mentioned on this page 


or about dress accessories in 
general. When you write be 
sure to inclose a stamped, ad- 








dressed envelope for reply. 




















The Collar and Cuff 
Set Above is Most 
Effective. The 
Shadow Eyelets are 
Done in White on 
Brown Linen. Un- 
derlay the Shaded 
Sides of the Eyelets 
and the Leaflets to 
Make the Work Rich 


The Fine Background in 
the Top of This Collar is 
“Clones Brussels.” It is 
Dene With No. 90 Cotton 








A Little Color May be In- 
troduced Into the Edge of 
This Collar, but be Sure to 
Use Fast-Dye Cottons 














The New Collars 
and Yokes 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 




















The Little Frill Collar is of Tan Grass Linen 
Worked in White. The Lace Collars are 
Unusual in Design, but Quite Simple 
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The Plaited Frill is Bordered by a Flat Band 
Embroidered in Lavender-Colored Cotton 
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The Collar and Cuff Set Above May be 
Embroidered in Persian-Colored Silk on 
Either Natural-Colored Linen or Pongee 








Collar and Cuff Set Which May be Done in 
Silk Floss Embroidery on Tan Linen or Pongee 





NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer 
questions about this work if a stamped, addressed 











The Shamrock 
Leaves are an In- 
set of Lace 
the Rabat Ends are 
of Handkerchief 
Linen. After Work- 
ing Edge of Leaves 
in Satin Stitch Cut 
Away the Linen 
From the Back 


and 
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The Crocheted Collar and the Embroidered 
One May be Worn With Autumn Coats 

















envelope is sent with the inquiry. 









































The New Autumn Ties and Jabots 


Selected by Marion Wire: With Drawings by Alice M. Stickney 


A “ Butterfly” Bow of Black Satin 
Collar of Fine White Pique 





“Colonial” Stock of Black Satin 
Turnover Collar of Linen 











Embroidered Stock With Buttons | 
and Cord to Hold the Tab | 


Lawn Collar, Blue Polka Dots 
Blue Tie, Blue Edge on Frill 











| 
| 
| 
| 

The “Bishop” Stock of Fine 
White Lawn and Black Satin | 
——s 
















An Elaborate Style to Wear 
With a Plain Waist 





One of the Newest 
Designs in an Em- 
broidered Collar 
and Tab for a Plain 
Shirtwaist is Given 
in This One Worked 
With Eyelets and 
Polka Dots. To 
Some Faces This 
Style is Much More 
Becoming Than the 
Stiff, Mannish Col- 
lars. Onthe Right is 
Shown aVery Pretty 
Separate Jabot 


Irish Lace 


A Cluny Lace Shirtwaist 
Set is One of the Ac- 
cepted Styles in the 
Season's Neckwear 
Novelties. This One 
Has a Very Effective 
Bow of Blue Velvet 











| beading or hemstitching. 





In Fashion Always is 
the Neat Little Collar 
Bow Made of Plaited 
Lawn and Irish Lace 
to Wear With a Tai- 
lored Shirtwaist 





This New Tailored Shirt- 
waist Set of Fine Linen 
May Have the Eyelets 
and Hemstitching Worked 
With Colored Thread 





and 


ATERIALS for the season’s new neckwear are very much the same as usual in the 
| way of batiste, lawn, fine linen and lace of various kinds, but there is a difference 
in the styles, which show a great many short tabs and small bows. 
ently, still holds the popular favor, possibly because of its durability and variety of 
| design, though Cluny is also much liked for its lacy effects in the finer grades. 

Jaunty silk ties, both in black and colors, will be much worn with cloth suits; and collar 
sets, when made separate from the waist, may be worn with much better effect if they 
carry some part of the waist material or trimming in their design. 
| one’s neckwear harmonize as far as possible with one’s waist, whether it be the lingerie 
or the tailor-made, and this effect is always possible to the clever home needleworker, 
since she can trim both collar and waist alike with a bit of lace or embroidery, 











A Touch of Color May be 
Given by a Collar Bow 





In Separate Jabots 
There are Many 
Good Designs, and 
the One Above of 
Cluny Lace and 
Lawn was Selected 
for General Wear. 
On the Left the 
Jabot of Ecru Net 
With Black Satin 
Ribbon was De- 
signed to Wear 
Wih a Silk Waist 
Having a Collar to 
Match 


Batiste With Fine 
Hemstitching are Combined With 
Rich Effect in the 
Design Below 


Neck piece 


For Afternoon Wear 
With a Tucked Net 
Waist a Lace Scarf is 
Extremely Dainty. It 
Should be Crossed in 
the Back and Tied in a 


Double Bow in Front 








Irish lace, appar- 


The idea is to have 






































A New Stock of Irish Lace With 
Applied Embroidery 








Neat Black Satin Bow of Double 
Circles With Edges Bound 
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| Very Smart Bow of Black Satin | 
| With Knife-Plaited Ruffles | 
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| New Stock and Tab of Insertion 
| With Embroidery | 
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| 1830" Stock and Frill of Plain 
| Swiss and Black Satin 
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Good Designs in Lace 


By Sara Hadley 
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Carrickmacross Appliqué Lace Yoke 
and Stock for Net Dress 


Duchess Bertha With Point Lace 
Medallions 
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Petticoat 


assures you that it is made of one of the many 
beautiful Hydegrade Fabrics which are 
woven especially for petticoats and guaran- 
teed for quality and durability. 

Look for this label. You can find it on 
vetticoats made of.the season’s most desira- 
Pre fabrics — Messalines, Taffetas, Brocades, 
Sateens, Stripes and Fancies in an endless 
variety of colors and shades. 





Wherever it appears, it stamps the petticoat 
as one of guaranteed wearing quality. It in- 
| dicates the best style, because petticoats of 
Hydegrade Fabrics are made by the most en- 
terprising manufacturers, who bend every 
: effort to produce the most beautiful and 

— ame modish designs. 
Point Bruges Lace Jabot for ————— 


a Bride’s lailored Suit 






















The label above should be your guide in pur- 
chasing petticoats. Insist on seeing it yourself. 
Remember that imitations are offered as being 
made of Hydegrade Fabrics. Beware of them. 
They are frauds. No petticoat is the genuine 
Hydegrade unless it bears this label. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta 
and other Hydegrade Fabrics. 


DAVENPORT 
LEATHER WARE 


WARRANTED 


REAL LEATHER& REAL LEATHER LINED 


Lace Veil Prettily Arranged on a Bride’s Traveling Hat 























Point Bruges Lace Evening Dress 
Yoke of Newest Pattern 








Real Leather and $ 
Leather Lining . 


The phenomenal success of this special 
offer prompts the maker to extend it to 


Collar and Jabot of Run 


a ea SNS EEM Lace, Plaited 










HE bride who purchases HE designs given on 





real lace for part of her this page show several January 1. Prominent retailers every- 
wedding trousseau, or the one very good patterns in the | where will sell this regular recognized $2 
why intends it for a gift, is well-known hand-made || bag of real leather and real leather lining, 
surely investing in something laces. Someof them would 1] full size, with solid metal mountings for $1 





substantial in more ways than 
one. The piece, if judiciously 
| chosen, will always be orna- 
| mental. It will last a lifetime 
| too, and more with careful use. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to introduce the celebrated Davenport 
brand of guaranteed leather ware. 


be possible for the home | 
worker to make, while others 
can be perfected only by Look for the trade mark and ynuarantee label 
the expert makers of foreign | PRT ae Sawer tee Ste 
countries, and obtained 
here through the usual chan- 
nels—the shops. Prices 
will vary accordingly. 








7 White St. 
to | , John Davenport & Co. wis'vork city 
Vhere is something so femi- 
nine in real lace that most 
women yearn to possess at least 
one piece, and all the more it 
is prized if the halo of the 

d I : ‘ a to auswer inquiries about theselaces 
wedding day hangs over it. if a sizmp is inclosed for postage 
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NOTE— Miss Hadley will be glad | 


























YOUR FALL SUIT 


| 
There is no better and more econom- | 
ical fabric than | 

1| 
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The Staple 36-inch 
% Half-Wcol 25 cents 
; per yard 


Net Veils May be Made Very Handsome 
by Hand-run Lace Borders 























Also suitable for school dresses, house gowns, 
and shirtwaist suits. 

Navy Blues and Blacks are FAST. Cream and 
light colors can be LAUNDERED. Full line 
ot other shades. 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us,and wewill 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


Wellington, Sears & Co., Manufacturers’ Agents | 
il 
} 


These Unusually Long Scarfs—the One of Limerick 
Lace Above, and the One of Darned Net Lace on 
the Right—May be Draped Almost to the Waist of 
a Gown in the Back, and the Ends Arranged to Fall 
Straight From the Shoulders in Front 


Boston and New York 
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Children’s Aprons and Pinafores 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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given above shows a certain ; } 
An Odd Little Dutch Plaited spice of originality. Embroidery or Heavy Linen, With Buttonholed 
Linen Apron, With Removable braiding done in a contrasting color Edges and Embroidery Done 
Strip About Neck would be equally suitable for the in an Amusing Design 
little design along its edges. 
The apron illustrated below, which 
pr od is on conventional lines, has crisp f y y Pil 
iy little tucked ruffles of the material. 4/ Y 
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Delft-Blue Cross-Stitch, Charming in its 
Old-Fashioned Touch, is Used for This 
Child’s Apron 


» 


Graceful Swallows Decorate This Novel 
Shaped Apron of Fine White Linen to 
be Worn at the Table 


HERE is something ador- 
ably neat and sweet about 
a child decked out in a little 
play apron. The aprons shown 
on this page give a pleasing va- 
riety of styles and shapes, and 
are so arranged as to facilitate 
copying. The little touches of 
embroidery will attract those 
clever with such stitches, while 
tucks and ruffles will be chosen 
by those for whom frilly things 
hold a charm. A little girl in 
her first sewing lessons could 
manage the simpler ones. 
They make good play aprons 
and may also be worn at the 
dining-table. Thecenter apron 
at the top of the page is neces- 
sary when helping mother; 
the one below that and the 
two lowest ones on the page 
are attractive for school wear, bias banding may be used to 
while what could be better for Nee a : head edges and ruffles, and 
sewing than the one with the hand sewing gives a certain air 
large pocket ? Praclical and Pretty Litthke Sewing Apron of Cross-Barred to the cheapest material. 
Muslin With a Lace Edge 


ATERIALS from which 

aprons may be made form 
a much larger list nowadays 
than formerly. The same de- 
sign takes on quite a different 
air when made of a sheer or a 
heavy material. Those for 
rougher kinds of play are made 
of denim, toweling, plain or 
cross-barred gingham, or 
figured percale. When not 
scalloped they are smartly 
bound by bias folds or mercer- 
ized braids in a_ contrasting 
color. The thinner materials 
include lawns, plain and dotted 
muslins, cross-barred dimities, 
plain and_ eyelet-embroidered 
linens, cotton organdies, with 
Valenciennes, point de Paris 
and torchon or Armenian laces 
for edgings. Featherstitched 
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A Fiilly Muslin Apron With Tiny Tucks and a Ruffled Quaint in its Outline. With a Plaited Front 
Edge, Well Covering the Dress and Mercerized Braid Trimming 
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For walking, riding, motor- 
ing, golfing —for chilly morn- 
ings or damp evenings—for 
every occasion when a light 
wrap is needed —there is noth- 
ing so economical, satisfactory 
and serviceable as 


Knit Coats 


When you buy a knit coat, 
look first for the name “ Brad- 
ley.”’ It protects you absolutely 
from inferiority —insures you 
lasting service and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 

The Bradley Knit Coat illus- 
trated above—knit in a variety 
of colors from imported worsted 
yarns in a beautiful, double- 
zig-zag stitch and made with 
V-opening and roll collar—is sold 
for only $4.00 by leading mer- 
chants everywhere. It is one of 
the many Bradley styles. 

Ask your dealer to show them 
to you, or send the coupon 
below for the Bradley Style 
Book—it is free. 


Full-Fashioned V-Neck 


Mufflers 


(Patented 1908, 1909 and 1910) 

are now recognized as the 
standard throughout the world. 
The famous Bradley ‘‘V’’ Neck 
Muffler, because of merit alone, 
outsells and outwears any muf- 
fler ever offered. It possesses 
style, fit and appearance all 
its own. 

At 50c, $1.00, $1.50 or $1.75 
(according to quality) it affords 
highest value—gives the great- 
est measure of service and sat- 
isfaction. 

You want the best—you'll get 
it always in the Bradley. 

Nearly every good store—in 
many lines—sells and guaran- 
tees the genuine Bradley ‘V’”’ 
Neck Mufflers, Scarfs and Knit 
Coats. If yours does not, send 
us your dealer’s name on the 
coupon below, and we will see 
you are supplied. 


Bradley Knitting Co., 
101 Bradley Street, 


Delavan, Wisconsin. Bradley 
se the Knitting Co. 
oupon 


Right Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Now 

J Please send the Brad 

‘i ley Style Book Fre 
Name 


Add €ss 








Town Stale 





Ltrade with 





101 Bradley Street, 
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‘ What the New Sweaters are Like 


Designs by Alice Maynard: With Drawings by Laura T. Page and Rhoda C. Chase 
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You will never wear 
any other gloves 





if you have once enjoyed 
Fownes satisfaction and 
Fownes economy. 

One of the reasons for 
their ever increasing sale, 
for the last 133 years, is 
For a Schoolgirl—A Sweater, Cap ° A Slip-on Light-Weight Sweater for | that the first pair of 


and Gloves to Match Cool Days or Under a Coat 


usually makes a life-long 
friend of the purchaser. 
The excellence of their 
fit—on which depends a 
glove’s durability as well as 
its style—their texture and 
fine workmanship; the ex- 
tremely careful system of 
inspection of each pair;— 
|| these things have made the 
|| Fownes reputation in all 
| the world centers 
| Yet they cost no more than 
| 
| 





This Knitted Jacket or Ribbed Sweater 
is for a Little Girl, Though the Same 
Kind, Owing to its Simple and Com- 
fortable Style, is Made in All Sizes Up 
to the Largest One for Women 
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the kind you buy carelessly, 
without looking for the name. 
They are sold under their 


eee 


~ 





























i | ¢; own name, which is stamped on 
Hy z the inside:—a name worth 
aA | ya é 
i - looking for. 
Eh Pa 
es e 
& “It’s a Fownes—that’s 
= = ie | all you need to know 
| about a glove.” 
A New Light-Weight Gray Sweater New Knitted Coat for Driving, in Snuff Brown White Sweater Coat With Brown 
in Plain Knitting for Autumn Wear With Brown Pearl Buttons. In Severe Weather 





: : : Irimmings, for General Wear 
it May be Worn as an Under Wrap 


























































This 
I clever 
garment 


$1.00 
$1.50 


This Double- 
Breasted Sweater 


With the New Coat | combines and up 
Collar is in Very style, at 
Good Style for an 





Outside Wrap. comfort, all 
Plain Dark. Colors | {T] health, good 
Should be Chosen 

Either in Making or any stores 


Buying One 

The Young Girl's 
Sweater, on the 
Right, is a Useful, 
All-around Garment 
in White With Brown 
Bands and White 
Pearl Buttons. 
Bands of Dark Blue, 
Red or Green are 
Very Effective, too, 
With Gilt Buttons 





DEBEV OISE 
s Foanivc BRASSIERE 


(Pronounced ‘‘debb-e-voise brassy -air’’) 
In every way superior to a corset-cover. 
Indispensable with the new low-bust cor- 
set. An ideal dress-foundation that de- 
lights every woman who puts it on. 








100 styles for stout, medium and slender figures, 32 to 48 
bust, open front or back, fine washable materials, elab- 
orate trimming, daintiest workmanship, re-inforcing arim- 
shields, invisible boning. Many imitators, but no equal. 
Our label ‘‘ DEBEVOISE BRASSIERE "’ oneach genu- 
ine garment guarantees you satisfaction or your money 
back. Illustrated booklet ** THE FIGURE BEAUTIFUL” 
will be sent to you free on receipt of your dealer’s name. 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO. , 33 A, Union Square, New York 





NOTE: These vari- 
ous styles in sweaters 
are presented only as 
models. Directions 
for making them can- 
not be supplied. 






































Sea 
100 WEDDING $500 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ENGRAVED 
by hand in the finest script lettering, including two sets of 
envelopes. Write for samples. 


L, Ott Engraving Co., 1045 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Copyright 1910 63 
National Cloak && Suit Co., 
New York City 








You know of the 
“NATIONAL.” 
Every woman 
knows it as the 
Largest Ladies’ 
Outfitting Estab- 
lishment in the 
World—just as 
every school boy or girl knows of Niagara Falls and the 


Brooklyn Bridge. 


But do you know the convenience, the advantages the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
offers you Do you use the “NATIONAL” >? 


The “ NATIONAL” is as much a modern improvement as the electric light 
isover the tallow candle. The ““ NATIONAL” Style Book, in your home, 


is as great a modern convenience as the telephone or the porcelain bath. 


The “NATIONAL” is the new way of dressing in the best style, of 
securing becoming, serviceable, perfectly cut and perfect fitting clothes at 
lower prices. 


You should use the “NATIONAL.” Here is a great, modern, pleasure- 
giving, money-saving convenience for you to use. You only need change 
from the old to the new to find the advantage and the saving. It is only 
for you to recognize this knock of opportunity, to realize that times change, 
methods change, that the succeeding years bring improvements which it 


is only unprofitable self-denial to do without. Why should you deny 
yourself the pleasure and profit of the “NATIONAL”? 


OU Should Know 
the “NATIONAL” 


And you should use the “NATIONAL.” 


It is as much a modem convenience for 
you as the electric light, the telephone or 
the sewing machine. 











The “NATIONAL” offers you the advantage of New York. It gives you 
your own choice of New York’s most desirable styles. It selects all the 
becoming fashions in all kinds of wearing apparel for Women, Misses and 
Children, and offers you all at money-saving prices. 


It offers you the new waists at from 98 cents to $9.98, Ladies’ Skirts $3.98 
to $14.98, Ladies’ Dresses $11.98 to $29.75, Ladies’ Fur Coats $20.95 
to $59.75, Ladies’ Winter Coats $7.98 to $31.98, Petticoats 98 cents to 
$7.98, Misses’ Dresses $7.98 to $14.98, Misses’ Suits $9.98 to $18.98, 
Hats $1.98 to $14.98, and your choice of the best in every kind of 


apparel at prices that mean an important saving for you. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits, $10.00 to $40.00; cut and made to 
your measure, with no worry, no bother, and a perfect fitting, perfectly 
satisfactory suit guaranteed, without risk to you. Is this an improvement? 


There are over 450 materials for you to choose from. These will be made 
to your order in any of the desirable new styles and made and trimmed and 
lined just as you choose, and at our risk of your being pleased. 


That is part of the policy of this great modern, service-giving institution, 
‘Always to please the customer.”’ This certainty that you will be pleased 
is part of the advantage the “‘ NATIONAL” offers. Because, remember 
we conscientiously do not wish to keep a dollar of any customer's money 
unless she has received more than a dollar’s worth in satisfactory merchandise. 


Now we have reserved one “NATIONAL” Style Book to be sent you 
Free. It is here waiting for you to write for it. Will you just try this 
modern convenience, this modern way of shopping? Will you just write for 


your Style Book and learn to use the “NATIONAL”? Will you accept 
the Pleasure, the Satisfaction and Saving the “NATIONAL” offers? 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 255 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only 





This Style Book pictured here has been reserved for you and will be 
sent you gladly, entirely free, if you write for it now. In writing 
be sure to state if you wish samples of materials for ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
Tailored Suits and give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent 
gladly, but only when asked for. 


[| - “NATIONAL } Suits for Misses 








COATS and Small 


"| For 22 Years Usequalied 
Women 


% There is no place ir 
a ¥ Do you want a suit or 


the world where you 



















can buy a coat as ad 
ge vantageously as at the 
g “NATIONAL. 


Because no one is 











even in position to at 





ualified by equal ex 
perience, covering 22 
years, no one has 
studied specialized 
* and learned what the 
“NATIONAL” 
knows. And no one 
can approach the 
“NATIONAL” 
prices Every pur- 
chaser of a 
} “NATIONAL 

* coat will save dollars 
Sh OM her purchase. 
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dress of “NATIONAL 
Quality, designed, cut and 
made inthe very best 
manner? Of the most 
carefully selected ma- 
terials? And do you want 
to actually save money or 


your Suit? If this better 






style and greater becom 
ingncss of “NATICNAL 


Suits and Dresses appeal! 





to you, and f price is an Sn | ©|6(O7||| | “ 


object, then these Suits § 





and Dresses are Opportu- 


















mlies 











No Agents or Branches 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL” prepays expressaze and postage to all parts of th: world. 












Ready-Made Skirts ® 








with more sty 


h kines, you will find that it hangs 








more gracefully, more becoming 





than any other skirt you ever ha 


{4 
ie} 
“NATIONAL” FURS 


If price is any object to you, if to buy the best furs at 
the lowest price is your object—there will be no doubt | made of better material and muct 
as to where you will buy your furs. The questior 
merely becomes--which of the “NATIONAL’S” lower in price than any skirt you 
beautiful furs you will buy, because we undoubtedly | ever had. Choose your skirt [rom 
offer you here an opportunity to save money. Each 
piece is sold subject to your approval and is not to be | these pages. You will be the best 


: kept by you unless it entirely delights you, and you are pleased you ever were. 
entuely satished a } 
— == ; sy Od 


ee Qin 77 
—= ez 


And you will had & more artists 


cally trummed, with finer trimmings. 























Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag — our 
signed guarantee— attached. This tag says that you may return, at our expense, any 


“NATIONAL” Garment not satisfactory to you andwe will refund your money. 


a 
“NATIONAL” | 
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This season the 
demand for a 
flexible sole 
shoe is universal 


A few years ago, a flexible sole was unknown. 
Today women everywhere are demanding one. 


This Winter’s Shoes and 


By Willard Taylor Morrison 


Ippers 















































































So great has become the vogue that one manufac- 

turer after another has tried to get the results secured 

by the Red Cross Tanning Process. This is why you 
| see one comfort shoe after another come and go on the NoCl 
| market. No 8t 
T 
her 
con 
eas: 
Model 184. Red Cross lun 
Blucher Boot of dull finish N 
calf; top of regular height. me 
This is a particularly good = 
walking boot, correct in a 
style yet not too mannish, As 
will 
dea 
Young Woman’s Pump or Slipper of Black | 
Patent Leather With a Comfortable Ankle ) 

Strap and a Pretty Leather Bow 
140 
Girl’s Ankle Tie, With Low Heel, Made of 
Patent Kid With Ribbon Bow, and Tie Which 








is Looped Through a Stay at the Back 


Child’s Slipper of Patent 

Leather With Ribbon Bow. 

The Ankle Cross Straps Give 
Support to the Foot 


A Well-Rounded Toe and Low 

Heel for the Growing Girl. The 

Vamp is of Patent Leather 
With Kid Top 




















The closer fit, the smart lines, as well as its won- 
derful comfort are what have made the Red Cross 
Shoe so fashionable. 


| 

| These models show you what is being worn this 
season, Try them on at your dealer’s and see for your- 

| self how different they feel. There is none of the 
smarting and burning stiff soles cause. Women with 

| the tenderest feet wear the new Red Cross models 

| wethout breaking them in. Try these—you will find 

| you can wear them right out of the store. 




















A Patent Leather Tie for Women. The Front 
is in Blucher Effect, With One-E.yelet Fastening 
and the Heel of Cuban Shaping 








Model 185. Red Cross 
Button Boot of dull finish 
calf. The sole is rather 
heavy, with an extension 
edge. A handsome walk- 
ing boot for women who 
are much out-of-doors. 
This style is what college 
girls are wearing. 





Patent Leather One-Eyelet Tie for Women. A 
Comfortable Tie Because of the Well-Rounded 
Toe and the Heel of Moderate Height 











This Boot, of Calfskin or Kid, 

With an Extension Sole and 

Cuban Heel, is Appropriate for 
Street Wear 


ROBABLY no article of American manufacture is bet- Patent Kid Vamp and Tip 

ter qualified to stand on its own merits free from foreign With a Black Silk or Cloth 
influence or dictation than is the American-made shoe. Top. It Makes a Good Boot 
American inventive genius in machinery long ago made for Dress or Special Wear 
our moderate-priced shoes the models of the world in work- 
manship. The designs are not only a more reasonable 
approximation to the real form of the human foot, but are 
also of more graceful outline and more comfortable. The 
lasts are constantly being improved, and it is possible to 
secure a close, trim, foot-supporting fit which at the same 
time does not cramp or pinch. 

As to the matter of shoe fitting—this also is proceeding 
on a more common-sense basis. People are paying less 
attention to the numbered “‘size’’ of a shoe (which refers 
only to its length and not to its width) and are asking the 
dealer simply to fit their feet. 

Women’s boots for dress wear of black leather with kid 
or cloth tops are new and attractive. For evening wear 
there is always a large variety of slippers available. Plain 
kid, patent leather and suéde are the standard materials. 

Heavy waterproof calfskin storm shoes should be worn 
only for the actual walking through snow or over slushy 
roads, and are more satisfactory for country use than for 
town wear. In town most women prefer rubbers worn over 
lighter boots, and there are many reasons why this is more 
desirable for them. There is a strong disposition to make 
the tan shoe an exclusive spring and summer shoe, using 
the black leathers for autumn and winter. 

In young girls’ and children’s shoes there are fewer varia- 
tions of styles, but those shown contain the reasonable 
outlines and finish which mean comfort and common-sense. 

Heels of medium height are always the best to wear. 
Suede Top The Cuban heel is now the accepted style for boots and 
pumps, and is frequently seen on slippers as well. One or 
more layers of leather may be removed from these heels 
without destroying the shape of the shoe. 


Notice 


To protect you from soles “slashed” insideor worked 
by machines to make them flexible, we show the trade- 
mark below. Look for it and you will know you are 
getting the Red Cross Shoe—the sole tanned by the 
special Red Cross Process which leaves the leather so 
supple you can bend it double when new. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross Shoe, write us 
and we shall supply you direct, tit guaranteed. We 
have fitted over 50,000 women by mail. We can you. 
High Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. Oxfords, $3.50 and $4. 

KROHN-FECHHEIMER & Co, 
501-521 Dandridge Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Write for Style Book today 























& Boot for Dress Wear, With 
Cuban Heel, a Vamp of Patent 
Leather, and a Black Velvet or 


A Bution Shoe for Dress Wear. 

The Vamp and Tip of Patent 

Leather With a Dull Kid ora 
Calfskin Top 














“Tt 
| Z j Wh bends 
WY with the foot’ 


SSS Oe 


The Red Cross Shoe is sold in 























Walking Boot With Vamp and 
Front Facing of Dull Calfskin 
and Top of Corded Cloth 
































New York City and Brooklyn 
I. Blyn & Sons: 10 stores 


St. Louis 
J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. ; Mitchell- 


Boston Gollar Shoe Co. ; Swope Shoe 
J.C. Frederick,59 Temple Place Co. 

Pittsburg Chicago 
The Red Cross Shoe Store, 210 The Boston Store; Rothschild & 


6th Street 

Buffalo 

C. F. Selman, 564 Main Street 
(next to Flint and Kent) 


Co. ; J. .. Temple ; The Relia- 
ble (Evanston). 
Kansas City 


Robinson Shoe Co. 


i i é Cincinnati San Francisco 
A Dancing Pump for Young Women, Which May The Potter Shoe Co.; TheAlms The Philadelphia Shoe Store; 
be Made of Either Patent or Plain Kid, With & Doepke Co. ; The Lorentz A. Goodman & Sons. 
Bros. Co. 


Medium Heel and Light Turned Sole 
Evening Slipper Which May be in Black Suéde 
or Black Satin. This Slipper Has a Covered 

Cuban Heel and a Light Turned Sole 








Skating Boot of Waterproof 
Calfskin in Tan or Black With 
Applied Straps 


New Orleans: A. Schwartz & Son 


Exclusive agents for Mexico, The Tampico News 
Co. (Inc.) 2a. Calle de la Palma 27, Mexico, D. F. 





and leading dealers in all cities Trade-Mark 
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Look for the name. 
Your money will 
refunded if you are 
not fully satisfied! 
$1.00 SAHLIN is the only gar- 
ment that without padding or 
interlining produces the cor- 
Patented rect bust and long hip lines 


No Clasps — No Hooks - No Eyelets oe peor edly — 
No Strings—No Heavy S comfort. 

The wearer of a SAHLIN finds that 
her shoulders throw back naturally and 
comfortably, and correct posture becomes 
easy. Absolutely no pressure on heart, 
lungs or stomach. 

Made in coutille or batiste for medium, 
medium tall and tall figures. Give 
actual waist measure, bust measure de- 
sired and length from armpit to waist line. 

Write for our free fashion booklet, it 
will interest you. Order from us if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Medium Style $1.00; Long 
Hip $1.50. Postage 14 cents 


THE SAHLIN CO., Makers 
1402 Congress Street Chicago 




















For the Slender Woman | 

























At Our Special 
Wholesale 
=» Prices 

We sell only the very? finest 
quality human hair goods 
and for a limited time we 
f will send you direct from 
the Importers on 10 days 
approval, any of the fol- 
Z lowing: Guaranteed 
Genuine Human Hair, 
jaca Quality, Short 
Stem Switches. Special 
shades a trifle more. If 
- perfectly satisfied and con- 
Pa vinced it is the biggest bargain 
¥ ever offered, send us the money; 
if not, return the goods to us, or 
send 3 prepaid orders and get yours 
22-Inch 1% oz. Straight Switch, bet FREE. New and 

24 ‘e ss “ 


b -50 | complete catalogue 
a * 3 * = Sy 4.50 and Beauty Book 
a * 2° " ie 6.50 giving astonishing 
a °° «61% °° Nat. Wavy ‘“* 2.50 low prices and 
a” 62 ae SS i nis 3.50 showing latest 
oe 8 OG ee ee 5.00 | styles of hair dress- 
a sia ie ve 7.50 | ing sent FREE. 


Other grades at 50 Cente to 60.00 | Send lock of your 
Coronet Braid, 30 Inches long, special | hair for a close 
quality, 3% oz., as illustrated, . 3.50 | match,enclosing Sc 
In Natural Wav y, 34% 0z., . . £.50 in stamps to pay 
Chanticleer Puffs, as illustrated, 3.50 | cost of shipping. 




















PARISIAN co. 100 Security Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Buy Your Rugs 
Direct From the Mill 


Cut out the middleman’s profit and 

save yourself at least one-third. Our 

25 years’ experience enables us to 

produce rugs that cnnnot be surpassed 

for beauty and dutability. The variety of 

patterns, sizes and colors is extensive enough 

to suit any taste. Delicate harmonizing of 
colors is a feature of these rugs. 


Rugs and 
Jeaudura Carpets 


“Direct From Loom to Room’”’ 

are most economical. Our method of selling to you 
direct enables you to do almost half as much again with 
your inoney as if you bought of some retail merchant. 
In addition to this 

We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 

Or Refund Every Cent of Your Money 

We pay freight on certain amounts to certain 

parts, and allow you a ten-day trial. Send for 
our catalog, beautifully illustrated in colors, 
A postal card will bring it. 


Beaudura Carpet Mills 
Box “—_ pdenseona sd f 











U OM TAFFETA 
Petticoats 


have an assured place in the wardrobes of American women. They have not 
only taken the place of silk—they have achieved a popularity for themselves 
that silk could never attain. 

With the appearance and feel of silk, thé same swish and soft rustle and 
dainty smartness, Heatherbloom combines a durability that gives three times 
silk’s wearing quality and an economy that enables you to purchase three 
Heatherbloom Petticoats for the price of one of silk. 


Heatherbloom Petticoats present a choice of simple designs or elaborate 
Parisian creations. 


These are obtainable in retail stores from $2 upward, according to details of 
workmanship. 






TRADE MARK 


Be certain the petticoats you purchase are real Heatherbloom. Remem- 
ber that every genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat bears this woven SILK 
label— white lettering on black ground. Look for it in the waistband. 


See this 


in the 
label 


waistband 





Every Petticoat Guaranteed 
No petticoat is a genuine Heatherbloom unless it bears the label. Insist on seeing it. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS (Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics) New York — Chicago 











Finest & Best For Bai & Girls 


$400 in Cash Prizes 


Divided into 135 PRIZES of 
$100.00 to $1.00 Each, will be 


ashy this year to the boys and girls who make the 


est drawings of the Famous RED GOOSE. Any boy 


or girl under 16 years of age can compete, Contest 
begins at once and ends December 1, 1910. Costs 
absolutely nothing to enter. Full details and proper 
entry blanks sent free on request. This contest is con- 
ducted in order to acquaint every boy and girl in 


America with RED GOOSE SCHOOL SHOES, 


‘*Finest and Best for Boys and Girls.” 


Enter the contest and try for one of the 135 prizes. 
Remember it’s free. Send Sc. in coin or stamps for 


a copy of “* The RED GOOSE Book,” lithographed 


in 7 colors, with 16 poems and many pictures by 
W. W. Denslow. 


Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co. 


All Leather Shoemakers 


900 Washington Ave., St. Louis, U.S.A. 























(ie i? A TWIST OF THE WRIST 
J — PRESTO A PERFECT 
Mt DRESS FORM 


LY 
Nar The Acme Automatic 
- : Adjustable Dress 
Form is PERFECT. 
Because it possesses every 
feature that could be 
thought of in a Dress Form. 

By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS 
the Form to any desired shape, style 
or size, and there is no woman's figure 
that the ACME AUTOMATIC AD- 
JUSTABLE DRESS FORM cannot 
adjust itself to. 

Write today for latest catalogue and 
price-list, showing all styles, and sizes 
of ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 38, 70 Fifth Ave.,New York City 



































‘Patterns and Outfits for Baby 


Send 25c. to-day for complete outfit 
of 30 long or 12 short patterns with 
directions for making, materials, etc. 
I will send FREE my be: 1utiful illus- 
trated 60 Page Catalog of Baby and 
Children’s clothing from birth to 14 years, 
with*‘List of Baby’s First Needs’’ and Beau- 
tiful Art Picture in colors of Mother and 
Baby. Save yourself Time, Money and 
Worry by letting me assist you in clothing 
your little one. More quality for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. FREE de'ivery. Money back 
for any reason. Rompers, 50c. to $1.98; Boys’ Suits, $1.00 
to $9.98; Complete Infant's Uutfit for $7.75 to $100; Girls’ 
Wash Dresses, $1.00 up. Shoes, Toys, etc. Send now. 











\ MRS. ELLA JAMES, 95 Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. J 











The Embroidery 
Authority 


The H] ny eens 
k r E ideas and designs 
AUMAGRAPH in Embroidery, braiding and 
dress trimmings sent with 24 of one initial or design for Dutch 
collar for 10 cents. KAUMAGRAPHS give beautitul, clear out- 
line on any material without mussor trouble. Cost 5c and 10c each. 
Attractive terms offered local agents Address Dept. C. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, 114 W. 32nd 8t., N. Y. City 

















Fees Es SEAS 


Ne mm, / cm 


Art has come to take the 
place of nature in producing 
furs. Real furs are becoming 
scarcer and scarcer—prices 
are mounting far out of reach. 


But all the richness and ele- 
gance, all the warmth and com- 
fort and fashion of costly skins, 
may be had for modest price in 


SALTEX FURS 


Experts cannot tell Saltex Furs from animal 
furs. These furs and SEALETTE, a sub- 
stitute for sealskin, are perfect textile repro- 
ductions of the natural skins. Besides they 
have the great advantage of not shedding the 
hairs like all animal furs do. 


Saltex Furs include Russian Caracal and 
Pony, Persian Lamb, Baby Lamb, Persian 
Paw and others. They are made into fashionable 
Coats and Wraps by highest class manufacturers 
and sold at prices ranging from $20 upward. 


This label appears in each garment 
made of Saltex Fur. Look for it. 


[GENUINE 
"SALTEX- FUR’ 


Muffs, stoles, collarettes and turbans are also 
Actual made from Saltex Furs and Sealette. Look for 
photograph of 
Russian Caracal 


the labels if you would be sure of quality and style. 
(Saltex Fur) 


Ask your dealer to show you garments in Saltex Furs or Sealeite. If he 
cannot, write to us for the name of a store where they may be found. 


SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO., 96 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 









Afternoon Frocks, 
Walking Gowns, 
Evening Costumes, 
Children’s Dresses, 
Shirt Waists, Slips, 
Foundations, Etc. 


SOIESETTE is the most 
widely used fabric of its 
kind in the world. It 
offers the silky lustre, ‘ 
beauty, and rich colors 


of pongee. It has the 
same graceful draping 
qualities, the fashionable 
appearance of silk yet 
SOIESETTE is far more 
durable and costs much 
less. Moreover, it laun 
ders perfectly and holds ‘ 
its color and finish pei 
manently. 

Allshadesand colors. By the 
yard at all the better store 
Look for this label in every 
garment made from Soiesett 


W solesetre | 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & CU., 39 Leonard St., New York 


Makers of the famous ‘* FILAXON "' White Goods 














Stern’s Make —a 


Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 

Feathers 
Write for 
Prices 








we will ma 








Plume, fault! 

your favorite shade —g 

as well and to hold it and wear as long as 
any Willow Plume y ealer at three or tour 
times the cost If pri not satist tory feathers wi 1 be 
returned at our expense. References Dun's, Bradst reet'’s or 
Mo. Savings Bank rhe work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and 
Curling departments cannot be equaled Write tor prices 





H. S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. 
kes 305 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. = 
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LET US SEND YOU 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 





TH: Free — or 
T7-INCH 2 Exami- " HOSTESS: *'Gracious ! How awkward!" We will send you this switch or any 
FRI nation , GUEST: “Pray, don't mention it. I can article you may select from our large 


new catalog without a cent in ad- 
vance. Our immense business, the 
& largest of its kind in the world, enables 
t us to quote surprisingly low prices. 
Goods listed. below 

. C are extra short stem, 
The Recamier Coiffure made of splendid 
An instantly popular ality, selected hu- 
New French Concep- ™4n hair and to 


tion. Made of finest match any ordi- 
first quality hair $5.95 "ary shade. 


take tt right out of this ‘Cravenette’ 


CURL ve ONLY , N. H. & Co. Poplin gown. It isn't 
OSTRICH 


hurt in the least. 





















for this mag- 
nificent 17-in. French Curl Os- 
trich Plume. Made of the highest 
grade hard flue ostrich, selected 
from male bird. Has a_ beautiful 
giossy fibre and is extra wide with 








heavy drooping French head. - $195 3% on, 30 ie, cman os “eS. 
Black, white and colors . . 2 07. 22 in. Bwiteh : ‘so * 1 15 

EXTRA OFFER: 18-incl: Ostrich Plume, % oz., 24in. te 
e s as al . Black, whit oz., 26 in. Switch 4.95 
—— eae 44 oz., 30 in. Switch 11.65 
0 in. Wavy Switch 2.50 
Our $5.00 Special French Curl Plume is the grandest 22 in. Wavy Swi' 3.00 
value you ever saw. Full 19 inches long, has extra wide 24in. Wavy Switch 4.00 
fibres. Made of rich glossy male ostrich stock, with large 26 in. Wavy Switch 95 


5. 
3 oz., 30 in. Wavy Switch . 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in. Natural Wavy 9 
Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly 5.95 
Coronet Braid, 3'% 0z., _— 

wavy hair 
200 other sizes and grades 

Switches ° . 50c to $50. re 
aeeies: Natural Curly 2.8 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 to $50 


pi long sample of your hair and 


heavy French head, is hand curled and dyed by new French 
process. Will last for years. Black, white and $500 
colors, only . —" Picane, Wot a ee 


Full 19-in. long, 15-in. wide, 
Gorgeous Willow Plume § double -knotted, hand tied 
an extra wide. Made of the finest selected male 
Stock. Black or white ° $950 








Let us send you on approval one or more of these 
Pluines. Just send us 15 cents to cover express charges and 
we will send to your Express Office, C. O. D., with privi- 


lege of free examination. If you find it the most won- An instant’s work with soap and water will take off any grime or dirt you may get on 


4 a ; - < kde @htasdinn eariatie " . lh can ; describe article you want. We willsend 
derful bargain you ever saw, pay express agent. If not, tell ; your dress. here are 40 full, medium ahd delicate shades which sunlight, storm or soap prepaid on approval. If you find it 
agent to return to us and we will promptly refund your 15c; ff will not discolor or fade. perfectly satistactory and a bargain, 


or send the full purchase price and we will forward remit the amount. If not, return to 
same by return express, all charges prepaid, and if no 


ame by re . : » i t i 3 ay us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
entirely satisf£..ctory, we will promptly refund all money paid us. 28 a e a ress t at a n t e urt "G4 are a little more expensive; ask for 
We take all the risk and you are nothing out it we fail to Cig ae estimate. 

please you. Oursouvenircatalogue slowing complete line : "1 Write for our new 1910 catalog, 64 


e 
of ostricl t Ww ws and aigrette t free on request. 4) : € ) Just < 
South 1 pl ee hin Co “ya41 Wabash Ave . by Mud, Soap, Sun or Rain ; pauses, — y illustrated. Shows 
THE OSTRICH PLUME mOUSE oe AStenacA Ei You can have a dress in a beautiful color and a superb lustrous finish, ALWAYS looking fs : PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR DRESSING 


pretty, fresh, NEW and bright, if you get ‘“‘Cravenette’’ N. H. & Co. Poplin, the NEW 39c 











and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 








dress goods—rain, sun, spot and grease proof, Bee structions on ‘‘Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 
Pp yam “ Your prettiest and most stylish dresses, made of ‘‘Cravenette’’ N. H.& Co. Poplin—39c a yard ’ oamih ¥ Meee Once. 6 wants. Write today. 
: 4 ARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110A, 209 State St., Chicago 
Aly —never pucker f We know You'd like —never wrinkle Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 
—never streak —never fade 





—never lose looks ( a dress like that f —never sag 


This NEW dress goods—‘‘Cravenette’’ N. H. & Co, Poplin, 39c a yard—keeps its shape, 
crisp lines, dressiness and looks because the ‘‘cravenetting”’ protects its fibre from water and 
rot and locks the dye in where it can't fade, run or streak. You save au immense amount of 

care and labor in washing and ironing, as the fabric kee ps its glossy, lustrous finish and _ bril- 
liancy through all sorts of service—the gentlest of pressing will smooth it. 


On every half yard of genuine ‘‘Cravenette’’ N. H. & Co. Poplin you will see 


““Cravenette’’ N. H. & Co. Poplin 


This trademark indicates our way of making dress goods twice as strong, twice as serv- 
iceable and giving a beauty of color- lustre and finish of four-fold durability. 

If we could pin samples of ‘“‘Cravenette’” N. H. & Co. Poplin—39c a yard—to this adver- 
tisement so you could see, feel, test it, and compare it with other dress goods, you would 
immediately decide in its favor, for the beauty and service which maké it BETTER are plain 
Made in fine felt to the eye and the touch. 


Cota sik cord | 40 srautiru. SAMPLES FREE 












PETTICOATS 


Trade Mark 


ND] / TOD! ‘LS i Go to your Dealer first. Ask him to show you ‘‘Cravenette’’ N. H. & Co. Poplin. If he hasn't it, send his % 4 x 
si ¢ name and get the 40 beautiful samples. If we cannot send you to a Dealer's in your city, you may send us the money igi) with 
¢ — 39c a yard—and we will see that your order is filled. Le sure to name your Dealer, and teld us whether or not i , T P 


We are * the designers of the new 
REMBRANDTS, as well as large and 
picturesque dress hats, on which you 
can utilize your own plumes and fancies 


he sel/s **Cravenette’ N. H. & Co, Poplin when you write for the FREE samples. 5 
i d e 


NEUSS, HESSLEIN & CO., 43 White Street, New York City |p! IT ADJUSTS 


f Why should any woman want a petticoat that bunches over 
; 7 enn a tes the hips—or one with drawstring or fitted belt which, when 

: ; ieee vip Oe ngs ee te es ee ee sane 32 se , 
i rr oe gd “ti n ideas. ( eo of Lge SN RATE AIRE eee Shas en ea ES os “fs EER eM SMP aI S etree a trifle loose, will sag under the outer skirt > 
“rench silk velvet, or various combina- 


tions of silk, satin and hatter’s plushwith Hy-Art Petticoats with the Justo Top adjust with perfect 


black velvet facings. All fully lined S ) £1 ‘fit to any waist size and figure. 























A hats. Each hat bears our trademark. In all materials and shades $1.50 to $12.00 


Send for free booklet “* The Trim Figure"’ contain- 


Shown by all good milliners and millinery ° ie Fval 
ing hints of value to women. 


departments throughout United States 
and Canada. 


THE DIELHENN MFG. CO. 




















poe oe 


‘ 
Pp). PHIPPS, 41 W. 38th St., New York ” Aa 


1254 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 








and warranted, equal to any foreign ASK YOUR DEALER 
es io ‘ 
Own £244 
"= ; _ Tey 





Wanamaker’s 


New York Fall Catalog is now 
being mailed, free. 


It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 


See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery terms 
throughout the U.S. 


T he name <hecen” woven 
at the top of light-weight 
Curtains and end of Drapery 
Fabrics is your guarantee that 
you are getting hangings that 
Want to || w// wear and give lasting sat- 
Send Free | | 2sfactzon. 
to Every Girl Made by a mill with an 


Sat davlin Oks. 1 Mates enn : "Pg. y and Boy in the || established reputation. 
Free Catalog No. 64.”’ j Whole United States MOSS ROSE TAPESTRY MILLS 





















New York 








— One of These Wonderful | |_New York Philadelphia 
= =a Catalogues of Books and Games FE Aaa 
: 4 Sy Z 7 
The children will indeed think Santa Claus is a mind-reader if Christmas morning finds Te ae AEA 
them all contented and happy because their wishes are realized. : ; 





We have just completed one of the most interesting collections of books and games you 
ever heard of —picture books and story books; books of rhymes; books of animals; new 
games and old games. Write for this Wonderful Catalogue that tells you all about them. rte eon Than To We 





They mend all leaks eae 
in granite ware, hot water bags, tin, copper, brass, 





Lo 











It is yours for the asking. Don’t wait until the busy Christmas shopping is at its height. derful invention. Houcehold necessity Millionsin use. Send for 

R ON Le Buy the Holiday Books and Games now. Send for Catalogue A. Agte. wanted. "Collette ify. oben 100, Amstereen, 1.Y. 
: 1828 McLOUGHLIN BROTHERS 1910 Near-B | Art-R $3 50 

MA jaya Publishers 890 Broadway, New York ear-brussels Art- Ugs, “J. 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 











Beautiful and attract 


The Mattress of Utmost Quality | |[i15, 23] 680! 


9x7%ft. 4.00] ranted to wear. 


Costs Little More Than Inferior Ones A ete 


9x12ft. 5.50} &%* d. Sold. direct at 




















I buy at my factory door, at low local prices, the finest long-fibre cotton in the world, 9x15 ft. 6.50 one profit Bap | 
and build it into the only mattress ‘made of Ate Sw satisfactory. 






New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sent free. | 


ORIENTALIMPORTING CO., 698 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 





genuine highest quality cotton felt, and the on/y € \ age 
mattress guaranteed 30 years. LS 














WHITE SWAN MATTRESS 
Guaranteed Thirty Years 


_Y ou can’t get greater mattress comfort or longer 









The Simplex Ironer 


WILLOW PLUME 





THIS BEAUTIFUL $5 








Sod, PARE phe Sieniee, eto Goer eee service at any price. Know what is really inside of cde, msheciiat Anion Gua. 
and 1 10 aC aC or 66 , é ; 
heaith-destroying Bhar” Getute' baste Match them eee ith a ‘‘cotton” or “cotton felt" mattress before you buy. 


If not satisfactory you can return them with 
out cost to you. Send us your old feathers 
and havethem cleaned, re-dyed, re-willowed 
or re-curled. Catalog mailed free. 


Ideal Feather Co., 40 W. 12th St., N.Y. City 


inex pensive to heat . Simple, durable, sizes to suit Hand or 
power. Low in price 

30 days free trial. Write today for booklet with prices 
and name of our dealer 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., A 30 E. Lake Street, Chicago 


Some mattresses sold under these names are made of poor grade Seuve 35 . 
cotton or linters. Let me send you samples of what's put into White Just send me your name and that of your fur- 
Swan Mattresses and also samples of what is used in some so-called Z 


niture dealer on a postal card. 
high-grade mattresses. I also send booklets telling how to detect ws 


cheapened quality and buy real value. TOM B. BURNETT, Dept. 8, Dallas, Texas 
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Whatever you prefer for your hair, add Woodbury’s 


PULDPADEQOADNOGELLORNTUNA AREAL ARHHOTtGtH 
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YOuR SKIN, JUST LIKE THE REST OF YOUR BODY, IS CONSTANTLY BEING REBUILT. 
OLD SKIN IS DYING AND NEW SKIN IS ALWAYS FORMING. Use Woopsury’s Facial 
SoAP REGULARLY, NOT SPASMODICALLY, AND WATCH THE GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT 
IN YOUR COMPLEXION. ‘THE FORMULA FOR THIS SOAP IS THE WORK OF THE GREATEST 
AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN IN AMERICA. BEGIN NOW To GET ITs BENEFITS. 
Ree 
‘Beit oe iene : _ me 
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Bay Rum Borax 
Lemon Eggs Crude Oil 
Salt Olive Oil Ammonia 


Facial Soap for its benefits to your scalp 


The health and gloss of your hair depends _ restores them to their normal, healthy action, _ rinse thoroughly in cooler wa- 


on the health of your scalp. The oil, instead of being thrown off, goes ter, then dash cold water on the 
: nose for several minutes 


TTT 


1 


into the hair where it belongs. “The dandrurn 
From a healthy scalp, only healthy and . The Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


and accompanying itching disappear. 
beautiful hair can grow. : : 


cleanses the pores and acts as 





hair takes on the gloss and glint so much 7, gimulant. As new. skin 

The object of washing your hair is not only sought for. forms, this treatment with = 
to clean it, but to remove the dead skin and Use whatever you prefer for your hair, but Woodbury’s Facial —_—s ad- = 
cells. Hefose a shampoo,alwaysrub yourscalp add Woodbury’s for your scalp. Use it wc rc ae = 
fully five minutes to loosen the dead skin. regularly. Keep your scalp just as healthy srr them practically in- = 
Then apply a lather of Woodbury’ s Facial as the rest of your skin. conspicuous. ‘The skin on the THE Bioop SupPLy oF E 
Soap and rub it thoroughly into the skin. It . : nose becomes as_ refined in : adlccgye lac hggecorns = 
softens the scalp, ge ntly removes the crust, The Nose Pores Com plexions, texture as your cheeks. Rb eet ngs Ag AO 
stimulates the pores but does not leave the bait How to reduce them ee vel Commence today tarailip stele lads 
dry and brittle. “Then all that is needed is ess, are often ° . SP earar tne tert 
ns inane ott the oiland remove . dust Tuined by conspicuous nose pores. ‘The blood to get its benefits 2 
so that the hair catches the light and glistens. supply in the nose is comparatively poor, Use Woodbury’s Facial Soap regularly, persistently. 

therefore does not keep the pores open as It costs 25¢. a cake. No one hesitates at the price 

Dandruff Dandruff is an unnatural they should be. Instead, they clog up, collect peti ein ob cake. Bi . ger ga - -! hi oe 
What causes it condition of — scalp. dirt and become enlarge d. Fai te aa en 5 Se the i ae vin . 


The little pores at the 


; Begin tonight to use this treatment. 
base of each hair become clogged and nature, g = 


For four cents in stamps, we will send you a sample 


in an effort to clean them, excretes too much Wring a washcloth from very hot water, lather cake of Woodburys Facial Soap. For ten cents we 
oil. ‘This oil gathers dust and dirt. Drying, it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and hold it to your will send you a sample of Woodbury s Facial Soap and 
face. Do this several time: , then, when the heat Waothusy’ eae os oa 
. . ‘ godbury s Facial Powder. Write today. 
it cakes and scales off in the form of dandruff. jas expanded the pores of your skin, rub in a good 
WwW oodbury’ s Facial Soap cleanses the pores, lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Rubit in. ‘Then THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ox10 — 
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Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
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MAIL TODAY 
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(rane’s Sinen awn 


New Shades in Writing Paper for Fall 


According to the latest advices from Paris the 
three most fashionable shades for Fall will be 
Pheasant Brown, Madeleine Violet and Parrot 
Blue. We have added these three shades to 
our colors of Crane’s Linen Lawn for Fall use. 
We have been particularly successful in adapting 
these shades to writing paper, and the new color- 
ings will be just as attractive and just as popular 
as those that have gone before. 

Other recent colors of Crane’s Linen Lawn 
are Willow Green, Daybreak Pink, Orchid, 
Napoleon Buff, Aeroplane, Vintage, Dove Gray 
and Baltique Blue. These colors when shown 
through the medium of sucha fine writing paper 
as Crane’s Linen Lawn are particularly beautiful 
and excellently adapted to polite correspondence. 

Women of taste appreciate having writing 

papers that correspond in shades with 





NEW YORK 


TRADE-MAKK 
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the prevailing tints. found in gowns, hats, leather 
goods, household furnishings and other depart- 
ments of a woman’s life in which color figures. 

Cards with envelopes to match, appropriate for 
short notes, as well as for luncheon menus, place 
cards and so forth, may be had in these newest 
shades of Crane’s Linen Lawn. 

We have designed a new border, unusually 
attractive, which we have named French Border, 
Duplex, and added charm is given to this line by 
a new style envelope—adapted particularly to the 
use of monograms— which may be had in these 
tints with or without the new French border. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn is carried by dealers in fine 
stationery generally. If you are unable to pro- 
cure it in these new tints from your stationer, 
write us and we will give you the name of a 
dealer who will supply you. 


FATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS, 
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A book for 
every woman’s 
e . 

writing desk 

‘“Social Stationery ”’ sets 
down simply and directly 
what every woman should 
knowin regard to social core 
respondence, wedding and 
other invitations, calling 
cards and the like. It is ac- 
curate in every detail, giv- 
ing only correct, accepted 
forms for stationery, calling 
cards,weddingc ards, letters 
of regret, condolence and 
congratulation. It isabeau- 
tiful book typographically, 
contains 96 pages of most 
necessary information, at- 
tractively bound and is 
printed on Crane’s paper. 

The regular price of the 
book is one dollar, but in 
order to interest a greater 
number of women in the use 
of the best stationery ob- 
tainable and in the correct 
use of it, we will be glad to 
send a copy to any address 
—one to an address — for 
50 cents, or it may be had 
at that price from the 
dealer who furnishes you 
stationery, 
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